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P in the North World where primitive men 
once took what came—and weighed the 
price in gold—they’re getting “fussy-like” now. 
And why not? Civilization has long since 
come. Civilization and the SHEAFFER Pen. It’s 
kind o’ fitting, too, Alaska’s the land of do things. 
The SHEAFFER'S the pen that does things. 
The SHEAFFER Pen always urites all wavs so 
long as there’s a drop of ink inside. It does not h 
leak or blot, flood, sweat or skip. 

In Greenland—in Patagonia—wherever men make marks 
—someone has introduced the SHEAFFER—the world’s best 
pen. Its use _ a re habit. Sold by good dealers everywhere. 

W. HEAFFER PEN COMPANY 
Se Sheaffer Building, Fort Madison, Iowa 


New York, 440-4 Canal St. } S Stati § Kansas City, Gateway Station 
Chicago, 504 Consumers Bldg. ervice Stations? 4) San Francisco, Monadnock Bldg. 


$9. 50 ¢ dae yk pa sells SHEAFFER Sharp-Point PE NCILS— 








2.50 and up—with a new idea in simplicity—are priced from 
oe a $2.75 andup. No. $1 to $50. Illustrated is the Engine 
5 illustrated of price $5.25, Turned design in silver filled $1.50. 
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FOUNTAIN SHARP-POINT 
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Every one of these Victor artists 
is a reason for having a Victrola 
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Please mention this: magazine when answering advertisements 


ALDA DESTINN HOMER RUFFO 
Bor! EAMES JOURNET SAMMARCO 
BRASLAU ELMAN KREISLER SCHUMANN-HEINK 
CALVE FARRAR KUBELIK scorTt 
CARUSO GALLI-CURC! MARTINELLI SEMBRICH 
CLEMENT GARRISON McCORMACK TETRAZZINI 
cortTorT GILLY MELBA WERRENRATH 
cuLP GLUCK MURPHY WHITEHILL 
DE GOGORZA HAMLIN PADEREWSK! WITHERSPOON 
DELUCA HWEIFETZ PaTTi ZIMBALIST 
POWELL 


It is to these artists the public instinctively 
turns for musical entertainment in the great 
opera houses, theatres and concert auditoriums 
throughout the world. And on the Victrola 
their glorious art echoes and re-echoes in thou- 
sands upon thousands of homes. 

To hear these famous artists on the Victrola 
is to be thrilled and inspired by their exquisite 
interpretations, to experience the delight that 
only the greatest music can bestow—that only 
Victor Records bring into your home. Every 
rendition as true as life itself—and it is in 
acknowledgment of this perfection that these 
great artists have chosen the Victrola as the 
instrument to convey their masterpieces to the 
music-lovers of all the world. 

Victors and Victrolas $12 to $950. Victor dealers everywhere, 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N.J. 


Mishkin —Dupont—Matzene—Horner—Rembrantt Studios— Davis & Sanford— 
Kirkland—Hall—Apeda—Underwood & Underwood—Bangs—S:rauss—Peyton 
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Illustrated by Robert A. Graef. 


“My Husband’s Mistress” 


What the War Has Done to Fiction 
The Tungsten Strain—Short Story . 


Illustrated by Clarence Rowe. 


Gypsy Dying—Verse . 
The Fool—Short Story. 


Illustrated by Ray Rohn. 


Twelve Hundred a Year—Short Story . 
Illustrated by E. A. Furman. 
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For Vamps Only—Short Story . 
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Mable’s Last Chance—Short Story . 
Illustrated by Victor Perard. 
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New York Stage Successes: 
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iI WILL TRAIN 


A real position like this—for you 


The country needs thousands of trained, Certificated Electricians to fill good positions—and at big 
pay. It’s all a matter knowing how, and I will teach you by my up-to-date, modern instruction. You 
can learn at home, without interfering with your regular work, by my highly successful method of 
Home Instruction in Practical Electricity. Prepare NOW, and be ready ina few months to earn your 


$46 to 7100 a Week 


Send for This Book 


My book, “HOW TO BECOME AN EXPERT 
ELECTRICIAN,” has started thousands of 
young men on the way to splendid success. 
A new edition of this has just been printed. 
I want every young man interested in Elec- 
tricity to have a copy, and will send you one 
ABSOLUTELY FREE AND PREPAID. Write me to-day. 


How I Train My Students 


As Chief Engineer of the Chicago Engineering 


Works I know exactly the kind of training a man 
needs toenable him to get and hold good positions, and to 


YOU AT HOME 





BE A CERTIFICATED. 
ELECTRICIAN 








A Real Opportunity for You 


Wishing is never going to make your dreams 
come true. You’ve got to study—to learn. 
A man is worth $2 or $3 a day from his neck down—and 
no more; but there is no limit to what he can be worth 
from his neck up. ; 

A trained mind is what gets the big pay. It 
is this training that you need, and I can train 
you in a few months. Are you ambitious to make a real 
success—then send me the coupon—to-day. 


Electrical Outfit—Free 


To every student who answers this ad I am 
giving a Splendid Electrical Outfit of standard size, Elec- 





earn big pay. I have trained hundreds of men who are hold- 
ing splendid electrical positions. ly are now successful 
Electrical Contractors. 


I give each ‘of my students personal attention 
and a complete and thorough training. I give 
him a SPLENDID ELECTRICAL OUTFIT FREE, and 
much of the training is done by actual work. When my 
students graduate and receive their Certificate they are 
ready for a real position. But still more, at any time you 


trical Tools, Instruments, Materials, etc., absolutely free. 
Furthermore, to every Electrical Student I give a truly 
valuable surprise that I cannot explain here. 


Free Employment Service 


I am continually receiving requests 
from employers to send them trained 
Electrical men. I assist my students to 
secure good positions. I keep in touch 
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> wish you can come to our splendidly ct pe ae Electrical with them for years, helping and ad- —— 
Shops for special training. No other school can give you this. vising them in every possible way. arte Se 
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Chicago, Ill. 


Sir: Send at once— 
fully prepaid and entirely 





WRITE NOW—DON’T DELAY Ly 


Delay never got you anything. Action is what counts. Get started— & P , filly prepaid and entirely 
and get started now. Write me, or send me the coupon, right NOW. 


(4 of your great offer for this 
i SOok™ Chicago Engineering Works 


Chief Engineer 
Dept. 43 441 Cass St. 
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Foremen and 
Superintendents 
$1800 to $5000 Yearly 


O matter what kind of 
work you are doing 
now, a set of these 

great home study books will 
quickly fit you for a bigger 
and better p: aying job. 
Pam», We will send any set 


>» you select for one 


Onginoome, (all kinds) 
2000 to $6000 
Veart: 


week’s free examina- 
tion, and if you want 
to keep them you pay 
only the special reduced price—at the rate of 50 
cents a week. This is your Coportunty to make more 
money —grasp it NOW. Use these books and a little 
spare time and LEARN TO FILL BIGGER SHOES. 


r or Auditor 
000 Yearly 


Office Man 
$1800 to 


Carpentry and 
Contracting 
Five volumes, 2138 pages and 
more than 400 illustrations. 
Prepares for Contractor, Build- 
ing Superintendent ns Go 
penterForeman. Re 
price,$25.00. Special price, rr 0. 


Civil Engineering 


Nine volumes, 3900 pages and 
3000 illustrations, plates and 
diagrams. Prepares for Civil or 
age Engineer, Transit- 
Estimator, Designer o 
Chief Draftsman. 
price,$45.00. Special price, ‘20. 


Telephony and 
Telegraphy 


Four volumes, 1723 pages and 
2000 illustrations, plates and 
diagrams. Prepares for Tele- 
prone Engineer, Wire Chief, 
xchan a) Manager, Trouble 
Man or clegrap! pher. Regular 
price, $20.00. pecial price, $12.80. 


Mechanical and 
Architectural Drawing 


Four volumes, 1578 pages and 
more than one nag Tig illus- 
trations. Prepar or Archi- 
Soomural or Mechanical Drafts- 

eguiar $20.00. 
Special ‘prices, Only $13.80. 


° ° ° 
Electrical Engineering 
Seven volumes, 8000 pages and 
2600 illustrations, plates and 
diagram: Prepares for Elec- 
trical _., Power Plant 
Superintendent, Substation Op- 
erator or Electrician. Regular 
price,$35.00. Special price,$19. 80, 


Accountancy and 
Business Management 
Ten volumes, 3680 pages and 
1987 illustrations, forms, etc. 
Prepares for Certified Public 
Accountant, Auditor, Office 
Manager, Accountant,’ Credit 

an or yee ‘Regular 
price,$50.00. Special price, $04.50. 


Automobile 
ineering 


Five volumes, 2400 pages and 
2000 illustrations. Prepares for 
Garage Foreman, Automobile 
Mechanie or Chauffeur. Inval- 
uable to car owners. Regular 
price,$25.00. Special price, $17.80. 


MachineShopPractice 


Six volumes, 2300 pages and 
2500 illustrations. eee for 
Machine Sho rintendent 
or Foreman, Pon ryman, Pat- 
tern ‘ool Designer or 
Tool Meme. egular price, 
$30.00. Seecial” pis $19.80. 


Sanitary, Heating and 
Ventilating Engin’ring 
Four volumes, 1454 pages and 
more — & 1a illustrations, 
\ for Sanitary 
Engineer, “Heating and Venti- 
latin: ngineer, Master 
‘len ror Plumber. Regular 
‘ice,$20.00. Special price, rit 80, 


DON’T SEND MONEY! 


Write the name of the books you want on the coupon and mail 
it today. We will send the books at once, express collect, and 
you can use them just as if they were your own for a whole 
week. If you decide you don’t want to keep them, send them 


back at our expense. 


If you like the books, as thousands of other men 
3O Cents have after examination, just send us $2.00. You 
a can send the balance of the 


Steam and Gas 
Engi gineering 


Seven volumes, vag Fo es one 
2500 illustrations, plates 

grams, etc. Prepares for tae 
tionary, Marine or Locomotive 
Engineer or Fireman. Regular 
price,$35,00. Special price,$21.80, 


Law and Practice 
(with Reading Course in 25 
bound pamphiets). Thirteen 
volumes, 6000 pages and 24 illus- 
trations. Prepares for all Bar 

xaminations. A wonderful 
aid to business men. Regular 
price,$72.00. Special price $39.80, 


Practical 


Accounting 

Four volumes, 1840 A. ge. and 
800 illustrations, 

. questions 


Cagrem ;. 
F practical problem: 
for Accountant, Book- 
eeper or Cost C Regular 
price,$20.00. Special Trice #12. 80. 


American Technical Society, ;Dert.X 106 » Chicago, ‘m.] 
Please send me set of 
for 7 days’ examination, shipping charges collect. I will Cir She 
books thoroughly and, if satisfied, will send @2 within? cage 
month until I have paid the special pe ce of Tcckie pal 
to keep the books, I will re ag J at your ex 
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special reduced price the same way—$2.00 ~ a 
each month (50 cents a week). 
Start right now and learn to - bigger shoes. There 


will be a better job looking for you if you do. Be 
ready to meet it when it comes. Send the coupon now, 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL 
Dept. X106, Chicago, Hl. 
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of Love 


By Elizabeth Newport Hepburn 


DELAIDE REYNOLDS | laid 
down the morning paper and sat 
looking down at the wonderful 

view of the park and lake from the win- 
dows of her apartment. The morning 
sun shone upon her; tall roses nodded 
from an old cloissonné vase upon her 
desk, delicately hinting of gardens and 
summer even on this February morn- 
ing; and the amazing heating appa- 
ratus of the beautiful room made it 
possible for the windows to be wide 


open, so that its occupant was con- 


scious of warmth, fragrance, and snowy 
freshness, during that winter of 1917 
the last word of sheer luxury. 

Mrs. Reynolds wore a negligee of pale 
silk and lace and, with her warm yel- 
low hair in a great braid over her 
shoulder and curling delicately about 
her forehead, she was as lovely as any 
woman need be, the tall, wide-shoul- 
dered, slim-hipped type of blond love- 
liness growing rarer every day in a na- 
tion of brown-haired women. In her 
case, this fairness of hair, and of an 
almost unbelievable, yet quite genuine 
peach-bloom complexion, was offset by 
black lashes and eyebrows. The eyes 
themselves were neither brown nor 


Author of “The Hidden Force,” “Linda Arrives,” etc. 
ILLUSTRATED BY ROBERT A. 


“Because the man who was dead had loved her spirit, seen her beauti- 
ful and brave, she knew that she must become beautiful and brave.” 
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blue, but a clear topaz that at times 
could darken almost to black. She was 
almost thirty-seven years old, yet in any 
ballroom she would have passed for a 
girl in her twenties. But her dress, her 
manner, and her attitude toward other 
women were all those of the mature 
woman who lays no claim to youth, 
even while taking every wholesome 
means to keep the body strong and 
beautiful, the nerves fit, the mind alert. 

Of course there must be a flaw in 
such fair fruit, this being a world of 
imperfection, and some there were who 
complained that Algernon Reynolds 
had married a beauty—and, as one irri- 
tated and spoiled bachelor phrased it, 
“the original Ice Queen.” Certainly 
Adelaide’s manner and bearing in no- 
wise contradicted this impression, 
whether: she was presiding at her own 
table or lending distinction to the dinner 
parties of other women. Only with her 
children, Gordon and Virginia Lee, did 
she warm to such an extent that play 
with them in their great, airy nursery 
meant tumbled hair and flushed cheeks 
—an Adelaide whom few people ever 
saw beside the children and their nurse 
and the gay young governess. Assur- 
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edly the children never had the slight- 
est suspicion of their mother’s reputa- 
tion as a frigid and passionless person; 
to them she meant warmth and laugh- 
ter and youth. At this time Gordon 
and Virginia were respectively nine and 
seven, beautiful, sturdy children, fit 
offspring for handsome Algernon 


Reynolds and the lovely Virginia girl 

he had married eleven years ago. 
Adelaide went back this morning to 

that period of her marriage when she 
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She was so lovely, so radiant and 

blooming, that every man in the room 

watched her as a connoisseur watches 

changing light upon old wines or 
flashing jewels. 


had been a singularly different person 
from the woman of later years. A 
name in the newspaper had turned back 
her clock to that hour of youth—the 
name of her family lawyer and family 
friend, Armistead Floyd. 

For years Floyd had been not only 
the Reynolds’ adviser in all matters 
legal and financial, but the constant 
companion of both Adelaide and her 
husband. Then for a time his visits 
to the house had grown less frequent, 
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although Adelaide saw him now and 
then at some social function or in his 
office, whither she was occasionally 
summoned to sign papers or consider 
some change in investments necessi- 
tated by war conditions. 

Two scenes in her life were vividly 
recalled by the sight of that short para- 
graph, which mentioned Floyd in con- 
nection with his law partners. The first 
had occurred some four years after her 
marriage, a few months after little 
Virginia’s somewhat stormy entrance 
into this strange world. 

During those first years of marriage, 
Adelaide had been extraordinarily 
happy in the luxury and charm of her 
new life. She had been born and 
brought up in a.lovable, but shabby Vir- 
ginia town and transplanted success- 
fully, with few regrets at the time, to 
the Reynolds environment. From a 
gay, adventurous, popular bachelor, the 
son of a multimillionaire, Algernon 
Reynolds had surprisingly blossomed 
into the ideal husband and father, proud 
of his lovely wife, proud of his chil- 
dren, all that children should be in mind 
and body, proud of his very submis- 
sion to the matrimonial yoke which he 
had successfully evaded for years. 
For Algernon was ten years older than 
his wife, thirty-six to her twenty-six 
at the time of the wedding. And this 
difference in their ages had seemed pre- 
cisely right to Adelaide, just as every- 
thing had seemed right, at the begin- 
ning. 

What first had altered her outlook she 
could hardly have told you. Subtle 
changes occurred in their relation, so 
subtle that she could not have defined 
them, even to herself. Algernon be- 
gan to have occasional appointments in 
the evening, stag dinners, even a “busi- 
ness engagement” now and then, and it 
was always hard to relate Algernon to 
the idea of business, though. actually 
his instinctive wisdom in all financial 
dealings marked him as his father’s 
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son. Yet other men went to stag din- 
ners, belonged to men’s clubs, talked 
man talk together occasionally out of 
office hours. And Adelaide cared for 
virility, wanted the sort of husband who 
could not only spend money, but earn 
it if necessary, wanted Algernon to be 
liked by men. So she had rather en- 
couraged his going to these masculine 
functions. 

And yet now and then a queer lit- 
tle film of disappointment would cloud 
her young optimism. Once Algernon 
forgot to order flowers for her birthday 
—even his gift was a day late—and 
this forgetfulness gave her a queer 
shock until she ridiculed herself for 
a spoiled, silly woman and went into 
the nursery to look at the new baby 
asleep in her luxurious little bed. The 
baby reassured her, while the boy, lit- 
tle Gordon, then two years old, thrilled 
her by laughing up at her with his fa- 
ther’s brilliant sea-blue eyes. 

That night she was so lovely at din- 
ner, so radiant and blooming, that 
every man in the room—they were din- 
ing at the Van Wycks’—watched her 
as a connoisseur watches changing light 
upon old wines or flashing jewels. And 
Algernon had a genuine thrill of his 
own. He told himself he had married 
the perfect flower among women, and 
that night he told her so, told her in 
the language .of passion which had 
awakened in Adelaide a responsive pas- 
sion. She had been a reticent and diffi- 
cult fiancée, but as a wife, Algernon had 
had no reason for complaint in those 
early years. 

And then—after several weeks during 
which she had felt reassured and had 
laughed at her vague fears—Adelaide 
had experienced a shock that had al- 
tered her from the wife who is still a 
gay and joyous girl to the wife who 
knows pain and shame and the sickening 
wound to a woman’s pride like no other 
hurt in life. 

She had gone to the office of Gray- 
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«on, Floyd & Camp to sign a paper. 
In Armistead Floyd’s private office, she 
had been gayly talking with her old 
friend, conscious of what a pleasant 
friend he was, both to her and to Alger- 
non. She had always liked his tall, lean 
figure, his prematurely gray hair, dark 
eyes, and keen, sensitive, yet rather 
stern face, and to-day she was moved to 
tell him something of what she felt. 

“It’s a comfort to come here, Armi- 
stead. I have always a feeling that 
nothing very bad could ever happen to 
Algy or the babies or me while you 
are taking care of our interests. And 
I think I’d like*to tell you what people 
so seldom say in words—how happy I 
am!” : 

She recalled Floyd’s face as she spoke 
—a look of pleasure, and then a flash 
of something utterly different. In that 
instant she felt that her old friend was 
—could it be pitying her? She met 
his eyes, and his warm smile chased 
away that flashing suspicion, and then 
the impossible coincidence occurred. 

Floyd’s stenographer was away on a 
vacation, and a new and inexperienced 
young woman came into the room with 
the papers Mrs. Reynolds was to sign. 
Adelaide took the paper, saw her hus- 
band’s name, and started to write her 
signature, when casually she glanced 
over the document and experienced a 
slight surprise. She said aloud: 

“Why this can’t be for me. 
somebody else’s name on 
Starr!” 

As she spoke, she was conscious that 
she knew this name, that it belonged 
to a celebrated moving-picture star 
whose portrait had been in all the Sun- 
day supplements for the past year. And 
as she glanced up, the sight of the two 
faces before her sent the blood from her 
own face, chilled her to her very soul. 
The girl had flushed scarlet, and 
Floyd’s expression was a study in mixed 
emotion—shocked surprise and sudden 
anger, probably at the stenographer’s 
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stupidity. Then he, too, flushed, pain- 
fully, and the dark eyes that met her 
own were full of consternation and of 
some other emotion which Adelaide did 
not analyze at the time. She exclaimed, 
as the girl left the room: 

“Armistead, don’t let me think what 
isn’t true! If I’m wrong, for God’s 
sake tell me so! Only don’t lie! You 
are my friend as well as Algy’s!” 

She had spoken with a concentrated 
passion that was like a white flame, and 
for a long moment she and Floyd looked 
at each other silently. He did not 
speak ; perhaps he could not. But at last 
she felt his hand cover hers and heard 
his low, tense voice: 

“Adelaide, my poor girl, I would give 
every hope I have in life to have spared 
you this. And yet iz 

She knew what he would have said, 
and she smiled at him, a dazed and 
tragic smile. 

“Sooner or later it would have come 
out. I must have known, in time. And 
now please give me the right paper. I 
want to go outdoors.” 

He left the room, captured the proper 
paper, returned, and watched her sign. 
And when she left the office, he went 
down in the elevator with her, handed 
her into her car. Then, in a low voice, 
he said: 

“Adelaide, Algernon is a damned 
fool! And—well, I’ve never before 
wanted to kill a man.” 

Then he closed the door of her limou- 
sine, and Adelaide ordered the chauf- 
feur to drive uptown—no, not home, 
but through the park and the Drive 
to Lafayette Boulevard, Yonkers, any- 
where. She lowered the window. It 
was a chill day, snow in the air, and 
the wind blew her bright hair about. 
She sat there, hands clenched, eyes hard 
and bright, wondering how many years 
she yet had to live, for she was still 
young, and people lived to be seventy, 
eighty ! ; 

Outwardly, nothing seemed to change. 
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Adelaide still lived under her husband’s 
roof; they went out together formally; 
the children flourished like strong and 
hardy plants. Adelaide merely said a 
few words to her husband, asked him a 
question; and, astonished and deeply 
troubled, he yet found himself adher- 
ing to his own code, which allowed a 
husband to be unfaithful, but not to tell 
a direct verbal lie. Adelaide told her- 
self that a man’s code was a queer 
thing. Her husband could take a 
mistress, make over to her thou- 
sands of dollars through his legal 
advisers, one of whom happened to 

be his own friend, and at the same 
time act the part of a devoted, even 
impassioned husband. Yet, brought 

up short, he was incapable of look- 
ing into her eyes and telling 
her a falsehood. 

Then Adelaide said: “Do 
you want a divorce, Alger- 
non, so that you 
can marry her?” 


“Adelaide, my poor girl, I would give 
you this. 
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Algernon uttered an astounded “Good 
God, no!” 

Whereupon, she said: “Then neither 
do I, for the children’s sake. But of 
course you understand re 

And Algernon understood. 

The next scene etched upon her con- 
sciousness had occurred quite recently. 
It had been in late summer, down on 
Long Island at the country home of 
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three generations of the Reynolds fam- 
ily. There had been the usual week- 
end house party, but by Monday after- 
noon all of the guests had gone except 
Armistead Floyd and Craig Porter. 
And Craig and Algernon were playing 
golf at the club links. On the lawn, 
with its long shadows and lovely elms 
and birches, Adelaide’s tea table was 
set with shining silver. The butler had 
disappeared, the children and their gov- 
erness were playing tennis on the courts 
beyond the sunken garden, and here un- 
der the trees the two friends sat and 
talked quietly. Adelaide could sce 
threads of white in Armistead’s dark 
hair, shining and springy like silver 
wire, and the lines in his forehead, which 
had deepened during the past few years. 
He was attractive in his rather reticent 
fashion, yet worn looking, and, after 
all, Armistead must be nearer fifty than 
forty. It was the summer of 1917. 

“These four days have done me good, 
Adelaide. I was seedy and depressed, 
in’ spite of a piece of luck which had 
befallen me. Now I feel made over, 
almost able to appreciate the luck.” 

“And that is ” Adelaide smiled 
at him confidently, telling herself that 
time had lined her forehead, too. Yet 
she was still lovely, a fact she could 
see reflected in the eyes of men and 
women, though even to herself it some- 
times seemed that her face wore a 
frozen look. But to-day, drinking tea 
with Armistead in the sunshine, she felt 
a little thawed. 

He looked at her, a long, considering, 
rather wistful look. 

“It’s just the usual thing. I have a 
billet that will take me to France for 
the government, principally to look into 
the situation as regards munitions. 
The details I can’t go into. But I shall 
have a uniform and the rank of lieu- 
tenant colonel, and enough excitement 
to be interesting. And—well, though 
I’ve seen-very little of you of late, I 
hope you will miss me.” 
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“Miss you!” Adelaide gasped with 
surprise. and a frank consternation. 
Somehow she had always regarded 
Armistead as a fixture in.his office in 
New York, a personage without whom 
the wheels of the great metropolis could 
hardly go on turning. In her altered 
life, he was the one person whom she 
leaned upon, whose judgment she 
sought in all emergencies. The very 
fact that he alone, among all her friends, 
know the real relation between herself 
and Algernon gave her a sense of re- 
lief and vague comfort. For she was 
too frank not to hate any equivocal 
situation, and her pride chafed under 
the knowledge that there were people 
who supposed her to be wholly deceived 
concerning Algernon and his marital 
infidelities. 

She said now, with a candor as com- 
plete as that of her little daughter: 

“Why, Armistead, I can’t see myself 
getting along without you. I shan’t feel 
safe a moment. Anything might hap- 
pen—with you in France!” 

She leaned over and laid her hand 
lightly on his, and then he surprised her. 
For her hand was gripped until it 
ached, and then Floyd dropped it and, 
getting up from his chair, strode away 
to the edge of the elm tree’s shade and 
came slowly back. He sat down and 
simply looked at her. His face was 
pale, while hers was burning. And he 
said deliberately : 

“You're the kind of woman who al- 
ways gets the truth, Adelaide. But 
twice I’ve tried to keep it from you— 
and failed.” 

As she still looked at him with wide- 
opened, troubled eyes and beautiful, 
tremulous lips he answered her look, 
very gently: 


“Yes, my dear, for years! It began 


—oh, before that day in my office. And 
it has been—the one great thing in life, 
to me.” 

Quite suddenly, she trembled, and 
then the rare tears came to her eyes. 














Because 


She wanted—oh, everything that she did 
not possess and that this faithful, virile 
man could give her. She wanted to tell 
him in words—aye, in some way more 
vivid and stirring than any words—that 
she “loved him back,” as children say, 
that she felt for him at this moment 
something more poignant and wonder- 
ful and beautiful than she had ever 
known before, even in those first years 
of her marriage. And then, as they 
sat there together, hardly speaking, yet 
amazingly happy, her spirit seemed to 


_leap barriers, to scorn caution and con- 


vention. The trees and the lengthen- 
ing shadows, their utter isolation in this 
lovely day which was drawing to its 
close, all these gave her a courage, a 
sudden daring, like nothing she had 
ever known. She said slowly, “Armi- 
stead!” And then she leaned toward 
him, and in an instant was in his arms, 
against his heart, held as'no man had 
held her in years. 

Later he said, in a hoarse, moved 
voice: 

“My dearest, if I had known! But 
I thought I was the only one—that you 
were—that they were right when they 
called you ‘frozen.’ And you are warm 
and young and sweet—God, how sweet! 
Yet in three days I shall be on the ocean, 
to be gone Heaven knows how long!” 

That had been the realization that 
had shaken her, filled her with the vivid 
longing which all that evening and night 
never left her. 

At the dinner table, with the others 
tranquilly discussing their game of 
golf, she had looked at Floyd and told 
herself that she would divorce Alger- 
non, tell the whole truth, assert her 
right to her freedom. And then came 
the thought: “But Armistead is going 
away and we have had nothing!” Her 
years of outward peace and inner lone- 
liness—save only when the children 
had been all-absorbing—seemed now 
to have been empty and barren. Close 
beside her had been not tranquil friend- 
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ship, but impassioned love, and she had 
been a blind fool. Divorce! She should 
have gotten a divorce seven years ago! 
She and Armistead and the children 
might have had years together, and this 
without wronging the man whom she 
had married and whom she knew to be 
utterly incapable of any long allegiance 
to one woman. 

After dinner the four of them played 
a game of auction, and when it was 
over, they all wandered out to the great 
piazza, and presently Adelaide found 
herself sitting again beside Armistead 
alone. Algy and his friend had de- 
cided to drive over to a neighbor’s, but 
Adelaide and Floyd had preferred the 
open to the game of poker which was 
one of Algernon Reynolds’ more inno- 
cent dissipations. At last Adelaide said 
slowly : 

“Life is unbelievable, Armistead! 
The things that you’ve always known 
can’t happen do happen!” 

“Yes,” he said slowly. “They do. 
For I’ve had no more hope of your love 
than I had that the Fates would miracu- 
lously drop into my hands gifts Algy 
was born with—wealth, good looks, per- 
sonal magnetism. I am not a rich man, 
Adelaide, and certainly not handsome.” 

She smiled through wet eyes. 

“You have little things like charac- 
ter and fidelity and self-control, my 
dear.” She added, with a low laugh, 
“And I’ve always wanted to run my 
fingers through your hair. It’s not the 
sort of hair a stolid New York corpo- 
ration lawyer should have.” 

They wandered through the sunken 
garden and under the vines of a per- 
gola. The moonlight caught Adelaide’s 
hair and gave her face an unearthly 
beauty. They hardly spoke for long 
moments, yet from both years dropped 
away and youth seemed to return and 
possess them. They made no plans, said 
little of the future, promised each other 
nothing at all, but the moments were 
like golden beads on a string. Only 





once to Adelaide’s mind there came a 
sharp fear of the sea, of those treacher- 
ous submarines. What a_ horrible 
death drowning must be! To escape 
the mental picture this thought evoked, 
she said: 

“When you come back, Armistead, I 
shall be free.” 

“Yes,” he answered quietly, “when I 
come back.” : 

Again she was conscious of that sick- 
ening fear that he might not come back. 
And then she told herself that she was 
cowardly, and that in any case the pres- 
ent was still theirs. They had three 
days. 

She went up to town a few hours 
after his departure, and that evening 
he called at her little hotel—the apart- 





ment was closed—and they had dinner 


and spent the evening together. Into 
the two days. that followed, they 
crowded the mental experience and 
emotional intensity, the sheer ecstasy, 
which normally should have flowered 
through slow, sweet years. 

They drove around the park in a 
hansom, velvet dusk enfolding them, 
and felt blessedly solitary in a universe 











She said slowly, “Armistead!” And then i Qik pol — 
she leaned toward him, and in an instant : ' 
was in his arms, against his heart. 
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created especially for them. They dined 
at a little table in a great, friendly 
room, with an open fire glowing some- 
where to take off the chill of an in- 
clement summer night, and again the 
room, the food, and the soft lights 
seemed exclusively for them. They even 
danced, in another big, gay place which 
neither of them knew save by hearsay. 
As Adelaide put it, “To-night we're 
like children who cling to their child- 
hood with terror of the grown-up world 
of responsibilities and changes, the 
world just ahead. I’m praying that this 
hour may be touched by the wand of im- 
mortality !” 

When she said this, they were danc- 
ing again, and Armistead held her 
closer, with no answering word. It 
was perhaps then that Adelaide knew 
for the first time in her life a strange, 
searching temptation which came out of 
No Man’s Land and singed her like a 
flame. She wanted to give herself to 
this gentle and strong lover who asked 
for nothing beyond her understanding 
and tenderness. She told herself that 
their planning might prove futile, that 
war, this war, meant danger and death, 
and not only for thie men in the trenches 
or flying through the air. But her chil- 
dren, all the careful, blameless years 
of her past, even that strange, cold 
comfort of her superiority to Alger- 
non, who held no rein on his desires 
—the consciousness of these things re- 
strained her, inhibited the new impulse. 

On the last evening, she said good-by 
to him in her sitting room, still in her 
hat, as she had come up from dinner, 
her thin blue cloak flung on the back 
of her chair. It was after eleven. 
The evening had flown with a sort of 
dreadful, magical swiftness, and yet at 
the end words came haltingly, seemed 
utterly futile. At the last, she just put 
up her face to be kissed, like a child. 
For a long time he held her away from 
him, looking at her as if he meant to 
carry with him forever the soft bright- 
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ness of her smile, the courage and great, 
still caring that shone in her eyes. 
Then he was gone, the door closed be- 
hind him. 


Il. 


She had hoped for her freedom 
within a few months, but, as all men 
know, legal proceedings are ofttimes 
slow beyond belief. 

As she sunned herself in the windows 
of the town apartment on the crisp win- 
ter day upon which this story opens, 
she told herself that the war might 
end and the world be remade while her 
lawyers and Algernon’s were still 
wrangling over details of settlement. 
She and the children were in the apart- 
ment, Algernon at a hotel, save when 
he spent week-ends down at the Long 
Island place to which Adelaide never 
expected to return. 

During this time of waiting, Floyd’s 
letters had helped her, grave, thought- 
ful, yet in the main strangely happy 
letters, reflecting the varying scenes of 
the war, grim, panoramic, ofttimes hor- 
rible. Yet underlying all this tragedy 
was a strain of personal joy and hope, 
a warmith and delicacy of feeling that 
awoke in Adelaide a glowing delight. 

Seeing his name in the morning pa- 
per to-day touched her with a sense of 
unreality, as if she still knew him only 
as her lawyer and family friend. She 
took a package of his letters from her 
desk and began to reread them, linger- 
ingly. 

It was then that the telephone bell 
rang sharply, and Adelaide with a queer 
feeling of apprehension, answered the 
ring herself. The man at the other end 
of the wire was the old butler in charge 
of the place on Long Island. He told 
her that her husband had been hurt in 
a polo game, badly hurt, that he had 
been brought to the house, and that the 
local doctors were with him. But Jud- 
son had felt that she ought to know. 
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Without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, she 
told him: 

“Judson, I shall 
take the noon train, 
Send a car to meet 
me.” 

As the train raced 
over the trestle, she 
found herself trying 
to peer into her fu- 
ture, to see her way 
through the maze. 
If he were badly in- 
jured,; and did not 
die, if he lived on, 
disabled perma- 
nently, how should 
she go on with the 
divorce proceedings 
far unknown 
to every one outside 
the two law offices? 
To divorce Alger- 
non when he was 
strong and success- CV AG 
ful was one thing. 
Vo put upon him 
this stigma before 
the world when he 
was ill, helpless, 
quite possibly deserted by those fair- 
weather friends who so frequently sur- 
round the idle rich, this seemed to Ade- 
laide an almost impossible step. For, 
after all, he had been her husband, the 
father of her children. And personal 
happiness shrinks in importance when 
one stares into the face of stark trag- 
edy, whether it be national or individual. 

Weeks later, she was still under the 
same roof with her husband, who was 
lying helpless in a horrible plaster cast. 
There were various fractures and, be- 
side these, some. mysterious spinal 
trouble which the doctors said might 
mean invalidism for life. All this Ade- 
laide wrote Armistead Floyd, asking 
his counsel, yet reiterating what seemed 
to her the obvious facts—she was still 
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For a long time he held her away from him, looking as if he meant 
to carry with him forever the soft brightness of her smile, the ceur- 
age and great, still caring that shone in her eyes. 


legally Algernon’s wife, and he needed 
her as he had never needed her before. 

“T feel that something will happen 
later on, something that may justify 
my going on with the divorce, Armi- 
stead. But not yet. He is so helpless, 
so grateful for any little attention, so 
utterly changed and broken.” 

For two months, things went as in a 
dream, the routine invalid existence for 
Algy, while Adelaide tried to see that 
the governess and children, for whom 
she had sent almost immediately, should 
not suffer more than need be from the 
depression that hung over the house. 
Algernon behaved well; he was neither 
a coward nor a quitter, and he tried 
hard not to vent his misery upon his 
family. Perhaps this fact resulted in 
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their all suffering far more than they 
would have suffered had their sympa- 
thy been diminished by exasperation at 
an invalid’s egoism. One day, when 
Adelaide had been reading to him, he 
interrupted her in the middle of a sen- 
tence: 

“T want to ask you something, Ade- 
laide. Have you given up the idea of 
the divorce? Or are matters merely 
interrupted by this Humpty-Dumpty 
business ?” 

Sitting by his bed, looking down at 
his broken, wasted body and still beau- 
tiful head, Adelaide felt a sharp terror 
at his question. She craved her free- 
dom, wanted the security and the faith- 
ful devotion which Armistead could 
give her, wanted to give him all she 
realized was still within her to give. 
Yet she was conscious of a passionate 
pity for this man who had been her 
husband, who was the father of her 
children. She said at last: 

““Algy, I have felt that things must 
wait until you are better. It seems hor- 
rible to leave you now, sheer egoism!” 

He moved restlessly, a bitter little 
smile twisted his face. 

“That may be a long wait, Adelaide. 
And perhaps a little more egoism is what 
you need.” é, 

“Why do you say that, Algy?” 

He looked up at her with a curious, 
shrewd glance. Then his eyes wan- 
dered to the window, beyond which a 
bright patch of sky gleamed. 

“Well, since I’ve been lying here, I 
have wondered a bit—about you and 
old Armistead. Mind, I’m asking no 
questions. This idiotic New York di- 
vorce law makes confidences between 
husband and wife dangerous—when 
they are contemplating separation. But 
for five years I have known his feeling 
—and if you have come to care for 
him, then this silly spill of mine mustn’t 
spoil the future for you two.” 

Adelaide did not speak either to af- 
firm or to deny. Watching her face, 
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he smiled a little, and after a moment 
she said very quietly: 

“I’m glad you said that.” 

“Why glad?” 

“Because it’s generous, like the Al- 
gernon I married.” 

Again he moved restlessly, and his 
eyes shifted from her to a picture on 
the wall. 

“Don’t dream dreams about my ‘na- 
tive nobility,’ Addie. ‘The devil was 
sick, the devil a saint would be’—my 
case exactly! For if I had my life to 
live over, I hope I should make a finer 
thing of it, but I’m not sure. Of course 
there are times when I wish you had 
never found me out—and just now 
having you to take care of me is won- 
derful. But there’s no use pretending 
I’m in your class, or Armistead’s, be- 
cause I’m not. And I suppose I even 
have a sort of contempt for _ 

“For what, Algy? Go on.” 

“For the thing people would gen- 
erally praise you for—your loyalty to 
me, or to the idea of marriage. These 
last years of your life have seemed to 
me a sort of waste—in spite of the 
children.” 

“Yet you said you didn’t want a di- 
vorce,” protested Adelaide. 

He laughed, a laugh touched with bit- 
terness, yet with real amusement, too. 

“Why should I, Adelaide? You left 
me to go my own pace, and I was safe 
as a legally free man never is. But 
you have been neither married nor sin- 
gle, and I happen to know that under- 
neath that manner of yours, which de- 
ceives outsiders, you’re a very normal 
woman. So I think ‘waste’ is the word.” 

She flushed deeply, yet her voice was 
firm. 

“Perhaps 
Only you see 

He put out his hand and touched 
her very gently. 

“T see that you are fine and honor- 
able, Adelaide. I’ve been a callous 





you're 


” 


right, Algernon. 





brute, but not quite blind. Only now 
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that you have found the sort of love 
you deserve, you mustn’t let sentimen- 
tality about me spoil your chance for 
happiness, That’s all, my dear.” : 

In the small hours of the night, she 
thought about this conversation—won- 
dered whether Algernon were playing 
a part, a brave one; whether, beneath 
that manner of his, he really cared a 
little, after all. She did not want to 
believe he cared; she wanted merely to 
think of Armistead, to plan for Armi- 
stead. And it might be wise to-morrow 
to go up to town to consult her law- 
yers again. 

But when the morrow came, she did 
not go. For without warning or pre- 
monition, as things so often happen, 
not in the realm of “artistic fiction,” 
but in that of wholly inartistic life, the 
thing that she had of late ceased to 
fear came to her in the form of a cable 
from France. Armistead Floyd had 
been killed in Paris, during a Zeppelin 
raid—killed as he tried to drag a mother 
and child to safety from the street 


where they were wandering, dazed and — 


ill. 

Adelaide went on staring at the bit 
of paper in her hand, wondering why 
people desired to go on living in a world 
where such things could happen. 

She kept the news from Algernon as 
long as possible, and for days went 
about like a creature of stone. But 
under her rigid silence and control, her 
tireless brain was asking futile ques- 
tions. 

Most of us repent of our sins, ingthe 
dull or sad hours.when there is time for 
repentance, but Adelaide Reynolds re- 
pented of her virtue. First, she had 
consented to live a false and abnormal 
life with a man whom she knew to be 
incapable of marital constancy, this os- 
tensibly for the sake of her children. 
But now she asked herself how much 
she had been influenced by pride, prece- 
dent, an intense dislike to any sort of 
publicity? Then, when she had found 
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a love unselfish and faithful, she had 
accepted it, but with a certain caution, 
what she described to herself as an 
ignoble penuriousness. 

Now that she faced the end of a 
romance which had hardly begun, she 
told herself that what she had called 
temptation had been really opportunity, 
and that Algernon’s word “waste” was 
the right word. If she had even talked 
it out that last night with Armistead, 
if she had told him that she wanted to 
give all a woman has, without the long 
delay, even that frankness would have 
helped to balance the scale. But they 
had parted in war time, she had known 
the danger, and even during those last 
moments, she had said no more to him, 
given no more to him, than any prop- 
erly brought up girl says and gives to 
the young man whom she has demurely 
promised “some day” to marry. Ade- 
jaide saw herself petty, childish, igno- 
ble. Even to have spoken her secret 
thought would have counted for com- 
fort now, but there was no comfort. 

One autumn morning, she sat in the 
pergola remembering that moonlit 
night. The war, which had cost her so 
much and which had cost many women 
infinitely more, was coming to a glori- 
ous and victorious close. The papers 
were full of that steady, grim retreat 
of the conquered Hun, and yet Adelaide 
found it bitterly hard to rejoice. Her 
life at this time seemed almost unen- 
durable, and this despite her beautiful 
children, the luxury and safety of their 
existence, the promise for their fu- 
ture, and despite her vision of Alger- 
non, altered, kind, curiously under- 
standing concerning this secret grief of 
hers, and patient as she had not be- 
lieved it in him to be. Yet, in her pres- 
ent mood, her husband’s moral awak- 
ening seemed to be utterly trivial and 
unimportant compared with her loss, 
the world’s loss, in the death of a man 
like Armistead. 

At this moment Virginia ran to her 
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“I want to ask you something, Adelaide. Have you given up the idea of the divorce? 
Or are matters merely interrupted by this Humpty-Dumpty business?” 
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with a letter which James had allowed 
her to steal from the mail bag. 

“You like the foreign ones, mother. 
And this is from France!” 

The child, lovely and winning and 
warmly affectionate, pulled down Ade- 
laide’s head and kissed her on the lit- 
tle golden peak of hair above her dark 
brows. Then Virginia departed, flut- 
tering and pausing and hopping like 
some bird, and her mother sat and 
stared at the handwriting on the en- 
velope, Armistead’s clear, virile hand. 
It was a letter from the dead, and the 
amazing joy of it almost took her 
breath. At last she opened it to find 
an old date. It had been written months 
ago, a few weeks after their parting. 
And this is what she read : 


“Dearest, on that last evening, I 
I think we both felt it more than prob- 
able I might never return. And I am 
giving this letter to a friend in Paris 
with the understanding that it will be 
sent to you only in case of my death. 
It is to lie in his safe-deposit box in 
a Paris bank. And if I sail safely home, 
you will never see it, and perhaps I 
may never speak of what this letter 
contains. For the living are more reti- 
cent than the dead. They have to be. 

“Adelaide, during all the years of 
our friendship, I have come to know 
you better than you dream. And dur- 
ing that last strange and beautiful lit- 
tle moment of. our lives, during those 
three days when we spoke to each other 
of all that was in our hearts, or almost 
all, I realized the thought you did not 
put into words, was conscious of the 
battle waging within you. You wanted 
to give me what I could not ask, be- 
lovedt And since you understand that 
I know this, I want to go back in my 
life, tell you some of the things we had 
no time for during those rushing hours. 

“For many years, my love for you 
has kept me from any sort of relation 
with other women, so that my life has 
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been singularly bare of those adventures 
which better men than I have known. 
Yet once in my boyhood—or rather my 
early youth, for I was twenty-three— 
I knew for half a year the wonder of 
a passion singularly pure, an’ experi- 
ence that I have never regretted. 

“The woman was a little older than 
I, a Catholic, and the wife of a brute 
both faithless and cruel. I would have 
married her had she been able to get 
a divorce. As it was, she died very 
suddenly, of a heart affection, leaving 
me quite desolate. Yet I think her pure 
and genuine love was a sort of talis- 
man. I worked hard at my law books, 
made good, climbed to the not espe- 
cially dizzy eminence where you have 
known me. But I steered clear of 
women, save for a few pleasant and un- 
sentimental friendships. Passion with- 
out love held for me no attraction, and 
the idea of buying a woman’s favor 
seemed to me as degrading for the 
man who buys as for the woman who 
sells. 

“So my life went until I met you. 
Then, my dear, I cared again, with the 
added power and force of maturity. 
And it seemed to me that I was one 
of those men doomed always to love 
the woman whom they cannot marry. 
Yet I learned in those first years that 
love unconfessed and unrequited may 
strangely fill a man’s life and lift his 
spirit. And then in my office you made 
your discovery, the discovery that 
changed your life. And the way you 
took the thing made me afraid to go 
to you with my story. If you cared 
for Algy so much that this discovery 
could alter your whole nature, then you 
might feel for my devotion anger, per- 
haps scorn. Yet as a friend you gave 
me welcome always. And so it was 
as your friend that I continued to go to 
your husband’s house, though never 
as often as I desired. 

“Adelaide, one of the reasons I am 
writing is to tell you this: You must 
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not feel that those were wasted years. 
Every time I saw you with your chil- 
dren, I got a pleasure and a curious 
stimulus that seem almost incredible in 
the telling. I was proud of your beauty, 
your courage, your stability, especially 
of that something a little fme and 
frozen which kept other men from mak- 
ing love to you, even when they knew 
you could not be happy with your hus- 
band. And then came at last that won- 
derful afternoon, the tea table under 
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the elms, you in your white frock, with 
your uncovered head and your hair like 
a cap of gold and your dear, dark brows 
and sad eyes and gay lips! 

“Perhaps it is a pity that men should 
care so much for the beauty of women, 
but we do, Adelaide—there is no deny- 
ing it. And your beauty was a won- 
der and a glory to your lover long be- 
fore you knew he was your lover. And 
yet the goal your bodily loveliness led 
me to was the courage and sincerity of 
your spirit, your integrity and justice 
and sweet, gay humor, the humor which 
you show your children and the few 
friends who really know you. And one 
other thing—your pride, not a small, 
mean pride akin to vanity, but the large, 
unselfish, and generous pride which 
avoids all taint of littleness or petty 
jealousy or a mean prudence. 

“And this pride is 
what is going to hurt 
you if I do not come 
back. You are going 
to blame yourself for 
being what you will 
call  ‘ungenerous.’ 
You are going to re- 
gret your very 
strength and dignity. 

“Dearest, I want 
you to see all this 
clearly. as I see it. 
Adelaide, my Ade- 
laide, I am glad you 
acted as you did, glad 
you gave me what you 
did and only that. 
The boy I- was long 
ago could accept ev- 
erything of the girl 
who loved him and 
whom he loved, and 
feel no loss of rever- 
ence. Boys’ know, 
when they are. still 
unspoiled, that where 
passion burns clean 
and pure, there is no 
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degradation. But men who live in the 
world become tainted with its world- 
liness, They measure the force of love 
by the ring and the book. Convention 
twists their primitive impulses out of 
shape, and it is ever the least moral 
men who are most insistent upon the 
positive virtue, nay, the most meticulous 
propriety of their womenfolk. And so, 
knowing this, suspecting all men, even 
myself, I am glad to remember that 
you wanted to give me everything and 
refrained! As your children grow 
older, you will be glad, too. 

“That brings me to one more thing. 
In this tortured France, death is very 
real and life problematic and doubt- 
ful. One gets to think in terms not of 
to-morrow, of next year, but almost 
solely of to-day. And of yesterday. 
So I am remembering our past lives, 
yours and mine. Dear, it is hard that 
we could not have met and loved each 
other fifteen years ago. We must both 
regret that. And yet, since it could 
not be, I am glad of two things. One is 
that I, as a crude boy, knew love, de- 
spite all the pain that came with it, 
knew not only its delicate beginnings, 
but also its splendid climax. The other 
is that, still fresh and fair and hopeful, 
you also loved and had children, chil- 
dren as lovely as yourself. 

“These two facts cannot be altered. 
And I want you to be glad with me. 
In this world there are barren lives, 
but our lives have not been barren. 
Dear Adelaide, my life was splendidly 
crowned when you kissed me! You 
have made me so happy that it will be 
hard to die, and yet it would be infi- 
nitely harder to go without having 
known the best life can give. All this 
talk about death may be absurd. I am 
not in the trenches, yet yesterday I saw 
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a man blown to pieces by a shell miles 
behind the battle line. A Hun aéro- 
plane. They and the Zeppelins give one 
a feeling that ‘the front’ is near at hand. 
And yet, curiously enough, no one seems 
much afraid. 

“Good-by, my love. Even if I am 
not there to see it, I know you are go- 
ing to live a gallant life. Remember 
that in time courage and work create 
happiness, and you have both. Like 
your little Virginia, I kiss the peak of 
hair on your forehead. 

“ARMISTEAD.” 


Adelaide ceased reading and closed 
her eyes. For a long time, she sat there 
motionless. Life was incredibly cruel, 
yet love made it endurable; even the 
memory of love, a love like this. 

Because the man who was dead had 
loved her spirit, seen her beautiful and 
brave, she knew that she must become 
beautiful and brave. She must 
hating herself, since he had loved her 
so. She told herself that she was glad 
to know of the existence of that long- 
ago romance, that boy-afid-girl idyl of 
reverence and passion. 

And, dear God, how glad she was of 
her own children—that she had them to 
live for, work for, that out of the fabric 
of their young lives she might fashion 
something strong and beautiful! Be- 
cause of her love for this man who 
was dead, she could give more to these 
who were left, of tenderness, sympa- 
thy, understanding. They should be 
richer, in the end happier and stronger, 
their lives fuller, more complete, be- 
cause of Armistead. 

Just at this moment the boy and girl 
ran across the lawn to tell her, with 
faces alight, that there were three eggs 
in the bluebird’s nest. 


cease 











“My Husband’s Mistress” 


By Virginia Middleton 


Author of “Encouraging a Blaze,” “Intimacy and Allure,” ete. 


“How shall I treat this woman?” asks a correspondent. 


But Mrs. Middleton does not avoid it. 
broad sympathies. 


HEY are, you will admit, startling 
and ugly words. If you opened 
a soberly expensive-looking en- 
velope of gray parchment, inscribed in 
an excellent, though unknown, hand, 
you would not expect to see the words 
“my husband’s mistress” leaping at you 
out of the first sentence. If the en- 
velope were something too fine and the 
chirography something too sophisticated 
for you to expect a plea for informa- 
tion as to good form at a church wed- 
ding, or a little instruction on the eti- 
quette of gifts between the unengaged, 
you would certainly never have ex- 
pected anything so bald as those words. 
A gentlewomanly question as to the best 
way of winning a daughter’s confidence, 
perhaps, but nothing stark, violent, and 
upsetting, like this. 
3ut there it is. “How shall I treat my 
husband’s mistress?” it asks, in its ex- 
cellent, sophisticated writing. And then 
it goes on: “I am quite sure I know 
who she is. We move in not exactly 
the same circle, but in slightly inter- 
locking ones. Thit is, I meet her per- 
haps half a dozen times in the season 
and hear of her a dozen other times. 
She lives in the same suburb, not more 


What a difficult, delicate question! 


Her reply is the result of her ripe wisdom and 
It ought to stimulate every wife into “guarding the exits of love.” 


than half a mile from me as the crow 
flies. She is outwardly as respectable 
as I myself, or nearly so. 

“T am quite sure of my suspicions. 
We have been married twenty-three 
years, my husband and I, and have had, 
until this winter, an exceptionally happy 
life. We have three children, the two 
eldest, twins of twenty-one, both mar- 
ried—war weddings. Our youngest 
child, a daughter, is doing canteen work 
in France. I myself have been very 
busy with war work, being in the can- 
teen branch of the National League for 
Women’s Service. My husband spends 
a good deal of time with the woman in 
question, who is, strangely enough, not 
much younger than I myself—I am 
forty-four—and I rather think a good 
deal of money upon her. What would 
you advise?” 

If there were only some arithmetical 
rule for such problems as these! If 
only every human personality were ex- 
pressible in a formula—2,-+ D"® H = B! 
Instead of which, each human being 
is expressible by a new chemical or 
arithmetical formula for each new per- 
son whom he meets, frequently for each 
new hour of the day, and certainly for 

















each new day of the month. No one is 
the same on the hateful first, with its 
sheaf of bills, as on the pleasant, lei- 
surely tenth to twenty-fifth, for exam- 
ple. No one is the same on a soggy 
February morning as on a blue-and- 
bronze October one. No one is the 
same at thirty as at forty. And so on. 

Therefore, how is it possible to tell 
a woman how to treat her husband’s 
mistress unless one is first introduced 
to the husband, to the lady in the case, 
to the wife, and to all the circum- 
stances? And even then would it not 
probably require the services of a psy- 
cho-analyst to work out the problem? 
How is any mere observer of life in 
general to answer a question which has 
never been solved to the satisfaction 
of all the persons concerned, or even 
to the satisfaction of all the innocent 
persons in the case, since Lilith prac- 
ticed her wiles in the Garden of Eden? 

Of course, there is the classic tale 
of the bishop’s wife—I think it was a 
bishop’s wife. Leonard Merrick wrote 
about her. She heard that her hus- 
band, forgetful of his cloth as well as 
of his home, had been having an ardent 
friendship with some fascinating crea- 
ture in London. So one day she went 
to call on the fascinator, tactfully mak- 
ing sure of a time when her spouse 
would not also be calling. The fluttered 
young woman received the bishop’s 
wife and, overplaying her part a bit, 
was misled into assuring the plain, eld- 
erly woman that there was nothing but 
the most high-minded and praiseworthy 
relation between her and the wearer of 
the lawn sleeves. But the injured wife 
prayed her to desist. She wasn’t inter- 
ested, she said, in the innocence or guilt 
of their relations; she had merely had 
a curiosity to see what sort of woman 
could feel any excitement over the 
bishop! 

That is one perfectly comprehensible 
way for a woman to treat her husband’s 
mistress—his inamorata, or whatever 
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the least offensive word may be. If she 
is herself pretty thoroughly disillu- 
sioned; if she has heard all his jokes 
a hundred times too often; if she knows 
too fatally well how he looks without 
a collar; if she is aware, no matter how 
he sparkles and scintillates in society, 
that he is a pepsin or a soda-mint ad- 
dict; if he hasn’t changed his political 
views since the McKinley administra- 
tion; if he hasn’t held any surprises for 
her, for a decade, either as a lover or 
a provider or a companion—it is quite 
conceivable that her chief interest in a 
reputed lady love would be to learn 
what the woman could possibly see in 
Charlie! 

In some such cases, it might be a 
cure, temporary at any rate, for her 
own boredom. She might, for a while, 
learn to see Charlie with Jezebel’s eyes, 
and to discover new possibilities of in- 
terest and attraction in him. Where- 
upon Charlie would undoubtedly turn 
his wandering steps toward home 
again. There is no magnet so unerring 
in its attraction for the feet of middle- 
aged gentlemen as the magnet of be- 
lieving that there is, somewhere on the 
earth, a woman, even a wife, who is 
frankly interested in them. 

Of course, there is always the di- 
vorce-court treatment for a husband’s 
mistress. If you want revenge, if the 
lady who moves in circles interlocking 
with yours is the sort of person who 
will suffer under publicity, and if scan- 
dal will hurt your Charlie—there you 
are! You will be a trifle ridiculous 
yourself, of course. It requires a pre- 
eminent tragedy and a preeminent at- 
tractiveness to avoid being at least 
slightly amusing and grotesque when 
you invite the public to witness that 
you have failed in your job, and call 
in the police to punish some one for 
the loss of your husband’s affections. 
There is only one more pitiably comic 
spectacle than a middle-aged wife pro- 
claiming her marital misfortunes to the 
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world, and that, of course, is a mid- 
dle-aged husband doing the same thing. 
The divorce court, common as _ that 
solution is of the “how-shall-I-treat- 
my-husband’s-mistress” problem, is a 
dreary one. It means the overthrow 
of at least one home. It means the 
overthrow of at least two reputations. 
It means children whose cheeks red- 
den and whose blood tingles painfully 
at the mention of certain names. It 
means, briefly and in the vernacular, 
a mess. 

Of course, there are situations where 
it is the only solution. There are sit- 
uations in life when it is only by wad- 
ing through the morass that one may 
come again to the clean uplands. 
Sometimes the Augean stables must be 
cleaned. But, looking at the divorce 
court with a worldly and accustomed 
eye, it is not the right solution of mari- 
tal unfaithfulness in half the cases in 
which it is used. It is, on the con- 
trary, the blatant advertising of the 
fact that one hasn’t the patience or 
the wit to work out a real solution. 
It is breaking the china and the crys- 
tal when the feast has been consumed. 

Of course, it is possible to rise to 
dizzy heights of self-abnegation and to 
consider only what is best to be done 
for Charlie. Is he very much in love 
with the lady who lives half a mile 
away as the crow flies? Is there—con- 
sider it seriously now—is there some- 
thing in him which you have never 
wakened, and which has come to life 
for her? Is he more free, more truly 
himself, with her? Is she, rather than 
you, the person who can make him 
see beauty and gladness in the world? 
Can she, rather than you, rouse his 
ambitions, inspire him with power to 
execute them? Can it be—oh, can it 
be!—that you, for twenty-three years, 
full of the claims of the three children, 
have not accorded your husband’s 
claims enough consideration? Have 
you lost the power of regarding him 
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as a separate human entity, a creature 
with an inner life of his own quite 
apart from yours and the children’s? 
And has she—not being his wife and the 
mother of those children—has she the 
inspiring gift of regarding him in that 
way? 

That is a more fundamental ques- 
tion for your cogitation than whether 
he is “madly in love with her” or not, 
as seventeen might put it. He might 
be “madly in love” with the sort of 
person who would put his life and am- 
bition, his whole spiritual nature, even 
more permanently asleep than twenty- 
three years of humdrum matrimony 
have put them. In that case, a truly 
devoted wife would probably decide to 
wait until the spell was past. She 
wouldn’t want to deliver up to a dead- 
ening influence any one for whom she 
cared. But—try to be fair about mis- 
tresses, good wives! Haven’t some 
been known to fame who were bet- 
ter for their lovers than the legal 
consorts of the gentlemen? Not many, 
perhaps; certainly not all. But some 
of them undoubtedly have been. 

You might, therefore, be truly mag- 
nanimous and consider the question 
from that point of view. 

You are—let us see—forty-four, you 
said. You did not sound, on the ex- 
pensive gray paper, like the sort of 
woman who would use her husband’s 
fair Rosamund as an excuse and a 
cloak for a bit of a bower and some 
small illicit amusements of her own. 
No. If you were that sort of woman, 
you would not be seeking counsel on 
the subject of how to treat her. You 
would know perfectly well. You would 
use her. “You would choose the eve- 
nings when Charlie was to traverse 
that half mile between your house and 
hers, to invite Edouard in for a little 
music, for a little poetry, for some 
cards with the Graysons, who had to 
leave early. You would choose the 


afternoons when, as your instinct or 
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your inquiries had told you, Charlie 
and she were to meet in town for the 
matinée or the picture exhibition—you 
would choose that afternoon for a 
country stroll with Edouard. If Char- 
lie sought to rebuke you for dancing 
too much with Edouard at the coun- 
try club on Saturday nights, you would 
send a cold chill to his heart by the 
way in which you would raise your 
eyebrows at him, and by your laugh. 
You would do it as the heroines do it 
on the stage, in the first or second act 
of the polite English comedies. You 
would be treating your husband’s lady- 
love in the approved way of heartless 
and conscienceless wives, by making 
her a cover for your own little affairs. 

One favorite comedy way of treat- 
ing the Lothario husband’s charmer is 
to overdose him with her. It requires 
a clever and skillful player of the game 
of life to work that cure upon him, 
but the wife who can, as they say in 
the vernacular, “pull it off” will de- 
rive great satisfaction from the treat- 
ment. If he—the errant husband— 
can't come into his house, tired out 
after a grueling day in town, cross, 
hungry, monosyllabic, without finding 
her esconced among the sofa cushions, 
ready to be admired and flattered and 
flirted with, something of his delight in 
her society will wane. If she is in- 
vited to all the dinner parties, and is 
always called for to take the vacant 
place in the car when you are out for 
an airing; if her songs, sung after din- 
ner at your piano, interrupt all his at- 
tempts to talk with Henderson about 
the new lease for the golf club, or with 
Dwight about the deal in which they 
are both interested; if she is, in short, 
always underfoot in his house, he may 
be cured swiftly. A month or six 
weeks of that regimen will make a new 
man of him—as far as she is concerned. 
Half the lure she has for him is the 
lure of the forbidden; her house is the 
secret garden. Hisown home is the place 
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where he has won the right to go about 
in some slight mental negligee. If you 
make her as common in that home 
as the hatrack in the hall that you 
bought the year you set up housekeep- 
ing, you have destroyed half her fasci- 
nation. And, as you have also spoiled 
his home for him by making her spoil 
it—go to! The trick is turned! Only 
remember, you must be very, very 
wise and very, very light of hand and 
very, very sure of your self-control 
to bring this treatment to a successful 
issue. 

And then, of course, there is the ex- 
actly opposite course of treatment. 
There is the possibility of removing 
him entirely from the siren’s presence, 
and trusting comfortably to the ef- 
fect of absence. You might carry him 
off to southern California for the win- 
ter, or to Japan. You _ probably 
couldn’t achieve passports to Europe 
yet, for a while, on the simple human 
ground that you wanted to carry your 
husband out of harm’s way. But if 
you have means and leisure, you can 
try the absent treatment somewhere on 
the earth’s surface. But it isn’t so 
likely to be effective as the ever-and- 
over-present treatment. 

But much of this is harsh and 
worldly jesting with a subject that is 
probably a sore one to the lady of the 
gray paper. She has lived a life of 
exceptional happiness for twenty-three 
years, she says—that means a life of 
mutual trust and affection. And now 
she is dazed a bit at what seems to 
have happened to her. There is one 
thing certain—she doesn’t want to do 
anything drastic, irrevocable, without 
long thought about it. Suppose, sad, 
suspicious lady, that your worst 
doubts of him are justified. Well— 
suppose that the husband with whom 
you had lived for twenty-three years 
of confidence and love had lost his 


fortune, had lost his sight, had lost 
thought—his 


—most dread mind. 
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Would you abandon him? Would you 
not, instead, be personified patience and 
personified prayer and tenderness in- 
carnate? What else is this aberration 
of his but a sickness of the soul? Will 
you not wait for his recovery ? 

And, for that matter, have you been 
entirely blameless? Hasn’t the house 
been a little dull since the war wed- 
dings were celebrated and the young- 
est girl went to France? MHasn’t the 
importance of your own war duties 
rather absorbed your There was your 
Charlie, pegging away at his same old 
job of earning his living and yours 
—the job from which the bright gild- 
ing had long ago worn off. Oh, yes, 
to be sure, he was on the Red Cross 
Drive Committee, and the Liberty Loan 
Committee, and the Rehabilitation 
Hospital Committee! But his chief oc- 
cupation was what it had been for the 
past twenty-three years—earning his 
living, and yours, and earning it, per- 
haps, under war-time difficulties. And 
the house has been empty of the boys 
and the girl. And mother has been 
absorbed in a real job, with a uniform 
attached, and office hours and emer- 
gency summonses and all the rest of it. 






( 
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Good, fine, all of it—except that per- 
haps there wasn’t much fun about the 
house for the gentleman who hadn’t 
acquired a uniform and a new, swell- 
ing sense of his own value because of 
the war. 

Has there been any little fault on 
your part, dear madam of the gray 
paper?’ Have you learned the difficult 
art of having just enough interests and 
importance of your own to give you 
a touch of exotic charm in his eyes, 
without ever leaving him with the for- 
lorn feeling that he no longer counts 
for much in your daily program? 
Have you forgotten to wave your hair? 
Love, as Browning remarked, or might 
have remarked, has so many ways of 
coming, and what a pity it is that he 
has as many of departing! Have you 
guarded all the exits, dear lady? 

For—this is the merest of whispers 
in these days of quite new ideals—it 
sometimes seems to an old-fashioned 
observer that the mistress need not be 
a pressing problem to the wife who 
mounts inconspicuous guard at all the 
exits of love—which is entirely differ- 
ent from mounting guard at all the 
exits of a husband! 
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WHAT THE WAR HAS DONE TO FICTION 
{7 has given us heroes that are lieutenants instead of Yale quarter backs; 
Created a new villain—the German spy; 
Made the impending climax the great spring drive and the American advance, 


instead of the strike at the factory; 


Given us a tender parting between father and son, instead of the “I disown you! 
Henceforth you must make your own way!” 

Provided a fertile field for the killing off of unnecessary characters ; 

Sent reformed crooks to France to make good, instead of to Arizona; 

Made Europe the scene instead of Pittsburgh (Thank God!) ; 

Has excused the young heiress who talks to handsome, but poor young men on 
the ground of democracy instead of sex; 


And finally has quite ruined our liking for war fiction. 


Car. GLICK. 
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; “Men Are Such Fools,” ete. 


In spite of, or perhaps because of, his Puritan ancestors, Philip 


Wellfleet found love in an unconventional way. 


But the tungsten 


strain he inherited glowed white-hot in self-immolation for an ideal. 


DITH VANE may have sensed the 
danger. She assuredly did not 
lack that very real quality that is 

indefinitely catalogued as feminine in- 
tuition and she had had bitter expe- 
rience. In any event, from the begin- 
ning she strove to flatten herself out 
against her background, to obscure her- 
self in every way possible. Not that 
this was difficult; in the presence of 
dward Vane, she was as colorless as 
platinum compared to brass. It took 
Philip Wellfleet a long time to realize 
that she was beautiful, really beautiful. 
But then Wellfleet was too much the 
Pilgrim descendant and too little the 
connoisseur to have realized at once 
that, for all her slenderness of figure, 
she possessed the sweeping, sensuous 
curves with which the Greeks expressed 
delicacy and voluptuousness, purity and 
provocativeness in the same marble. 
The same paradox existed in her face, 
an exquisite oval with freely chiseled, 
yet delicate features. Her blue eyes— 
the essence of that lost shade artists 
lament—were veiled under curving lids 
of unbelievable whiteness, except when 
a startled, apprehensive glance escaped. 

Externally she was as perfect and 
as cold as Galatea awaiting metamor- 





phosis. Therein lay the danger. The 
women over whom men go mad are 


divided broadly into two groups—the 
provocative Carmen and the passive 
Helen of Troy. Of the two, the pas- 
sive Helen is the more dangerous, espe- 
cially to men like Philip Wellfleet, who 
recoil, instinctively and inevitably, from 
the invitations of provocative Carmen. 

Even so, Lloyds, which will com- 
pute the chances on any possible issue, 
would have pronounced Philip Wellfleet 
a perfect risk. The Seventh Command- 
ment meant rather less than the other 
nine to him, simply because the con- 
tingency it covered was even more re- 
mote than that he would steal, kill, or 
bear false witness. He was a Well- 
fleet; his mother had been a Duxbury; 
he had bachelor quarters in that part of 
3oston that has traditions and in which 
being a Wellfleet and a Duxbury en- 
tails responsibility. 

Consciousness of, rather than pride 
in, ancestry lay on him like an inhibi- 
tion. In spite of youth, in spite of his 
vocation, which was that of a bond 
salesman, there was a monkish quality 
to Philip. His dark-brown hair lay 


smoothly, sedately; his face was lean 
and reserved. 


At thirty he might al- 
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most be called fuddy-duddyish. Yet 
he had inherited from his psalm-sing- 
ing ancestors a tungsten strain that 
might yet glow white-hot in the cruci- 
ble of self-immolation for an ideal. 

The Vanes were Westerners and so- 
cially uncatalogued. Edward Vane 
was a big, upstanding man, with a chest 
like a barrel. There was an almost 
blatant virility to him, a maleness that 
was as inescapable as his black, straight 
hair or his arrogant mouth. In his 
gray eyes there was always an expres- 
sion of alertness, in his manner there 
bristled perpetually a subtle defiance, 
as if to some unspoken criticism. And 
there was another quality to his man- 
ner even more difficult to define; he 
was somehow like a boy that, after hav- 
ing been overpetted, is being punished. 

He had money, apparently a great 
deal of money. He transacted much 
business with Philip’s firm, but it was 
significant that he never met with the 
same deference other customers com- 
manded, even those whose 
were comparatively miserly. The firm, 
too, had its traditions. A thin-skinned 
man might have gone elsewhere. Per- 
haps Vane merely thought that the re- 
serve was habitual, a negative mani- 
festation of the Boston manner. 

One afternoon—this was late in May 
—Vane entered the office just at clos- 
ing time. Philip was still at his desk. 
He turned his lean, reserved face to- 
ward the Westerner. 

“Come to. dinner,” 
abruptly. 

The invitation took Philip by sur- 
prise. Vane was not one of his per- 
sonal accounts. He knew nothing 
of him beyond the fact that he and 
his wife had costly apartments in the 
biggest, newest, most luxurious hotel. 
He had seen Edith Vane but once, and 
that only a glimpse at the opera, as she 
descended from a taxi, a tall, slender 
woman in costly furs, with thick, fair 


accounts 


invited Vane 
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hair rippling back from a broad white 
forehead. 
“Oh, come along,” said Vane peremp- 


torily. Then, as Philip regarded him 
with grave perplexity, he laughed 
shortly. “My wife and I have eaten 


dinner night after night with only the 
two of us. It’s getting confounded 
boresome.” 

In the end, Philip’s vague objections 
were overruled, and he found himself 
in a taxi with Vane beside him. At 
the hotel, Vane threw the chauffeur a 
bill and, taking Philip familiarly by the 
arm, piloted him through the revolving 
doors of mahogany, along the marble, 
pale-green-carpeted corridor, to the 
office. Over his shoulder, he spoke to 
the clerk at the desk: 

“Call up and tell 
here.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the clerk smoothly, 
and repeated the message to the op- 
erator, his eyes inscrutable. 

3efore he realized Vane’s destina- 
tion, Philip was breasting the polished 
bar. Vane ordered cocktails and 
pressed Philip to join him. Philip re- 
fused, and Vane ended the argument 
by drinking both, 

Edith Vane was waiting for them in 
a pale-gray and yellow drawing-room. 
Evidently she had thought Vane would 
change to evening clothes for dinner, 
for her gown of black chiffon left her 
arms and shoulders bare. She had 
draped them with a scarf while she 
waited. She looked up, as she heard 
Vane’s strident tones, and gave Philip 
a quick, apprehensive glance. After 
that her eyes avoided his, even when 
Vane introduced them. At dinner she 
sat most of the time in silence, her eyes 
cast down. Little disks of color glowed 
in either cheek. 

Vane ordered champagne, and when 
Philip could not be prevailed upon to 
partake, finished the bottle himself. 
The wine put him in a Homeric mood. 
Largely ignoring his wife, he addressed 


my wife we're 
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himself directly to Philip, who permit- 
ted him to monopolize the conversa- 
tion. Dinner finished, Vane suggested 
the theater. Edith Vane made a quick, 
involuntary gesture of protest, at which 
Vane’s eyes narrowed. As she colored, 
Philip went to the rescue. 

“I’m afraid I can’t go,” he interposed. 

Vane’s eyes veered. 

“Got another engagement?” 
manded bluntly. 

The situation was one no other man 


he de- 
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Her eyes avoided his, even when Vane 
introduced them. 


of Philip’s acquaintance would have 
forced. To get out of this unprece- 
dented dilemma Philip might have lied, 
smoothly, that he had a previous en- 
gagement. Instead, he hesitated. That 
was the Wellfleet of it. 

“Then come,” said Vane, as if that 
settled it. 

Philip glanced at Edith Vane. Her 
lips were compressed in a scarlet, im- 
mobile line. Inexplicably at a loss, he 
let Vane have his way. And Vane’s 
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way was as dismal as could be im- 
agined. They went to a musical com- 
edy. The lights, the inconsequential 
lines and music, and the smiling-lipped, 
alert-eyed chorus girls in their auda- 
cious costumes warmed Vane, but they 
chilled Philip. 

The star was a brassy blonde, whose 
round, heavily scored eyes scanned the 
front rows incessantly. The costume 
she wore was a challenge as she faced 
the audience; as she slowly piroutted 
at the end of her first chorus, Philip 
saw that it tapered in a long, astound- 
ing V that revealed almost all of her 
back. He glanced involuntarily at 
Vane. 

Vane was unconscious of his guest’s 
shocked eyes. His eyes were all for 
the stage. 

Between each act, Vane hurried 
away, while Philip, suspecting his des- 
tination, stayed with Edith Vane. 
Philip’s conversation was as purposeful 
as his eyes. He had no small subjects 
at his command. Edith Vane sat with 
her eyes straight before her. She 
hardly moved. Philip saw that her 
program lay tightly clenched in her 
slim, tapering fingers. 

When it was over with and the Vanes 
had departed for their hotel in a taxi, 
Philip gave an unconscious sigh of re- 
lief. As he walked across the Public 
Gardens, dusky and mysterious with 
the subtle whisperings and fragrances 
of a spring night, he took great breaths. 
He was certain he would never dine 
with the Vanes again. 

Therein he reckoned without his host. 
Vane was determined to develop the 
acquaintance, and, as has been said, 
he was not thin-skinned. To tell Vane 
in so many words that he wished to be 
left alone was beyond Philip. Nothing 
else would have sufficed. He found 
himself drawn into dinner engagements, 
found himself at the theater with the 
Vanes. They made a strange trio, Vane 
arrogant, vital, blatant; Philip silent, 


reserved; Edith Vane self-repressed, 
aloof. 

She never spoke willingly, yet there 
grew to be a bond between her and 
Philip. She, too, was an unwilling cap- 
tive of Vane’s caprice. The expression 
of her eyes haunted Philip. Vane’s at- 
titude toward her was simply upper- 
class brutality. Another man, less 
given to inhibition, might have lost his 
temper and told Vane so. Instead, 
Philip meditated the matter. Always 
his thoughts led him into blind alleys 
and abandoned him there. 

The life he had lived, until the Vanes 
appeared, had not fitted him to cope 
with a situation that a wiser or even a 
more sophisticated man would have 
shut his eyes to. Philip’s existence had 
been as monkish as his appearance. 
His father and mother were both dead; 
he had no brothers or sisters. The 
remnant, rather than the representative, 
of a great name, he had neither suffi- 
cient money nor the necessary social 
flair to make him sought as a dinner 
guest at the smarter functions which 
the younger set gave. When he dined 
out, it was at the home of elderly, sen- 
tentious relatives, where the conversa- 
tion was as solid and substantial as the 
food. 

The hours he devoted to his own 
tastes were as colorless and as alike 
as the beads a novitiate counts. The 
living room of his bachelor quarters 
was book lined and, at night, low 
lighted. 

He loved the sight of moving water. 
Perhaps it summoned the spirit of some 
sea-following ancestor. He kept a shell 
at the boat club, and often he spent an 
hour on the river before dinner. As 
methodical in his oarsmanship as in 
other things, he rowed not for sport, 
but for recreation. He liked the swing 
of oars moving rhythmically with the 
thrust of the seat. He felt a deep- 


seated joy in the return to the club- 
house in the afterglow, with the spires 























of the city thrusting dingy fingers into 
the gloriously colored fabric that 
shrouded the dying day. 

Then there was the quick plunge 
from the float in the dusk, with the rip- 
pling water spreading phosphorescently 
from his arms, and the stinging shower, 
the coarse toweling. These were the 
high notes. Besides, he would have 
told you with an engaging seriousness, 
rowing kept him fit. 

In the simple mechanism of his life, 
there had been no feminine cog until 
Edith Vane appeared. And she en- 
tered into it, not as a part that had been 
lacking, but as a foreign, unrelated 
piece that interfered with its regularity. 
As time passed, she represented—to 
drop the metaphor—a problem that had 
been thrust upon him and that he could 
not conscientiously ignore. It was char- 
acteristic that her first definite impres- 
sion on him—and by that is meant the 
first thought that obtruded on his con- 
sciousness when he was not with her— 
was of her great need of sympathy. 

3efore he realized how beautiful she 
was—long before that—he had grasped 
how very much to be pitied she was. 
At unaccountable times—when he 
raised the lid of his desk at the office 
in the morning, when he slipped his 
shell out of the water—her haunted 
eyes came to him and troubled him. But 
clear above the chaos that his musings 
created loomed one_ incontrovertible 
fact—Edith Vane was Edward Vane’s 
wife. There was the Gordian knot, 
and Philip Wellfleet was not fashioned 
to cleave it. 

The effect of her was insidious. A 
suggestion that he loved her would have 
staggered him, yet she occupied his 
thoughts. Likewise, he would have re- 
coiled from the suggestion that he 
strike Edward Vane across his arro- 
gant mouth. But there were times 


when his muscles tautened and his lips, 
always compressed, tightened uncon- 
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sciously at some tone in Vane’s voice, 
when he spoke to her. 

Richard Vane never vouchsafed any 
explanation of his stay in Boston. 
Philip, asked from what part of the 
West the Vanes came, would have 
paused to think and then replied, with 
surprise, that he did not know, or, even, 
how long they intended to stay. They 
spent the summer in the city—that is, 
they kept their suite at the hotel, and 
Edith Vane stayed there, although Vane 
had begun the practice of going away 
at frequent intervals. He was drink- 
ing more than his wont; little veins be- 
gan to fretwork his face under the 
swarthy redness. 

From time to time, the door to the 
outer office, decorously lettered with 
the firm’s title, would swing violently 
open, and Vane would stride in, slap 
the shoulders of some young salesman 
who, like Philip, was a representative 
or a remnant of a man, and proceed to 
tell a joke that no one wished to hear, 
but that all must unless, like Ulysses, 
they stopped their ears. 

One day, early in the fall, he came in 
with his face flushed more than ordi- 
narily. His eyes shone strangely as he 
paused at Philip’s desk and snapped 
open a purple and white satin jeweler’s 
box. 

“Isn’t that a beauty?” he demanded. 

Philip, glancing at the ring revealed, 
nodded assent, though the diamond was 
large and showy, the kind of a stone 
that a man like Vane might pick out, 
but that a woman like Edith Vane 
would not willingly wear. It occurred 
to Philip, as he spoke, that she wore 
absolutely no jewelry. He could not 
recall ever having seen even the sim- 
plest ring on her fingers. 

“A gift for Mrs. Vane?” he asked. 

Vane stared at him a moment. Then 
he snapped the case shut and dropped 
it into his pocket. 

“Yes,” he said. 
Vane.” 


“A gift for—Mrs. 
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She was the brassy blond musical star who had worn the audacious V-backed gown 
the first night he had accompanied the Vanes to the theater. 


The weeks passed. It became appar- 
ent to Philip that Vane had dropped 
him as casually as he had picked him 
up. He came less often to the office. 
Once Philip saw him assisting a lav- 
ishly dressed woman from a taxi with 


elaborate solicitude. Philip recognized 


Vane’s companion immediately. She 
was the brassy blond musical star who 
had worn the audacious V-backed gown 
the first night he had accompanied the 
Vanes to the theater. 
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A month passed before he saw Vane 
again, a strangely long and tedious 
month. Vane came through the outer 
door in his slam-bang way. Even to 
Philip’s unobservant eyes, there seemed 
an atmosphere of suppressed excite- 


ment about him, a keener observer 
would have’ said suppressed _ tri- 
umph. He gave the impression of a 


man who has glimpsed his goal and 
presses forward at all costs. He went 
directly to the office of the sales man- 
ager. Fifteen minutes passed before 
he returned to the outer office. As 
he approached Philip’s desk, he placed 
a sheaf of bills in a long black leather 
wallet. Philip’s eyes, in a purely me- 
chanical inventory, identified these as 
hundred-dollar notes, all crinkly new. 
Vane caught the glance and nodded an 
abrupt greeting. 

“Ah, Wellfleet,” he said, and paused. 
For a moment he looked at Philip with 
snigmatic eyes. Then his lips loosened 
with the suggestion of a smile, an un- 
pleasant smile, as if some grim jest had 
occurred to him. ° 

“We haven’t seen much of you 
lately,” he added. “Edith was saying 
a night or two ago that you must have 
given us the go-by.”’ 

In spite of his association with Vane, 
Philip had never become accustomed 
to the Westerner’s directness of speech. 
Now, somewhat taken back, he strove 
to make a conventional response. 

“Come up and see us,” urged Vane, 
unheeding. He brought his palms to- 
gether and added, almost theatrically, 
“Jove—that reminds me! I’ve got 
tickets for the opera, and I’ve simply 
got to go to New York to-night. I 
tell you what you can do-—you can take 
Edith for me.” 

Before Philip’s methodical wits could 
wholly comprehend this, Vane had pro- 
duced the tickets and pressed them 
upon him. 

“But Mrs. Vane ” began Philip. 
“She'll be awful glad to see yon 
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again, and it will be a great favor to me 
if you’d take her off my hands.” Vane 
was buttoning his coat as he spoke. “A 
very great favor indeed,” he finished. 
“T’'ll tell Edith that you'll call for her at 
eight.” 

As he shook hands, the corners of 
his mouth twitched again, as if he were 
still savoring some grim jest. 

Eight o’clock was sounding from 
some distant steeple when Philip 
stepped out of the cool, crisp murki- 
ness of the square into the warm, bril- 
liantly lighted corridor of the Vanes’ 
hotel. 

“Mr. Vane left word for you to go 


up,” said the clerk at the desk. “It’s 
room 326.” 
Philip turned to the elevator. Vane, 


he thought, must have changed his 
plans and stayed in town. 

“To the left,” the elevator boy told 
him, and Philip started down the luxu- 
riantly carpeted hall, reading the 
wrought gilt figures which unobtru- 
sively numbered the doors. At No. 
326 he stopped and knocked. 

There was the sound of quick foot- 
steps, and the door was flung open by 
Edith Vane herself. She gazed at him 
with startled, unbelieving eyes. 

“You!” she cried. 

Even had her greeting been less star- 
tling, it must have been plain to Philip 
that she did not expect him. She was 
dressed simply, in an afternoon frock 
of blue serge. As she raised her left 
hand to her breast, as if to still the beat- 
ing of her heart, he saw that the fore- 
arm just above the beautiful wrist was 
marred by three parallel black-and-blue 
marks. 

“You must go!” she commanded. 

He did not hear her. An emotion as 
physical and primitive as hunger surged 
within him, roaring in his ears and 
drowning her voice. Nor did he hear 
a door close somewhere around the turn 
in the corridor, or muffled footsteps 
coming toward them. She did not re- 
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alize his emotion; she only knew that 
he would not go, and intuition warned 
her that he must not be seen standing 
there. 


“Then come in,” — she © said. 
“Quickly !” 
The words came to his ears as if 


from a great distance. 
chanically. He was in the sitting room 
of the suite. A single low light burned 
over a mahogany writing desk between 
the windows. A quick-eyed woman 
would have noticed that, while the room 
was lavishly furnished, there was not 
a single individual touch in it—not a 
picture or a photograph or a book, none 
of the things with which a happy, con- 
tented woman makes a house or a room 
into a home. 


He obeyed me- 


Many articles of clothing were flung 
over a chair in one corner, beside which 
a bag yawned emptily. But Philip’s 
eyes took in none of these details. He 
saw only the woman who confronted 
him. 

Edith Vane was no longer obscure, 
She stood, 
back to the door, palms outstretched 
against the white-enameled panels. A 
disk of color glowed in either cheek; 
her blue eyes blazed from under the 
dark, fringing lashes. 


as colorless as platinum. 


‘So you came,” she said, her voice 
vibrant with anger, yet with cadences 
that stirred him subconsciously. 

“He asked me to,” said Philip me- 
chanically. 

A bitter smile twisted her mouth. 

“He said he had,” she commented, 
with slurring, almost sneering softness. 

Philip gazed at her with uncompre- 
hending eyes. Under his gaze, the cir- 
cles of color in her cheeks spread until 
their glow seemed to diffuse a crimson 
light that swept her face. But the tips 
of her fingers, where they pressed the 
panels, were bloodless. She struggled 
for a moment*with some inner emo- 
tion, and her voice broke as she said: 

“T thought you, at least, were differ- 
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ent. You might have left me the il- 
lusion.” 

Neither the hurt in her eyes nor the 
scorn in her voice was intelligible to 
Philip. What she said was inexplica- 
ble, but no more than that which was 
stirring within him. 

“But all men are alike,” she added 
lifelessly. “Even men as different as 
you and Edward Vane—or you and 
—and Henry Lister—are alike in that 
respect.” 

The bewilderment in Philip’s face 
was apparent, but she misconstrued it. 

“Didn't Edward tell you about Henry 
Lister?” she asked. He shook his head, 
and she added after a moment of si- 
lence, “Henry Lister was my husband.” 

To himself Philip said: 

“Then Edward Vane was her second 
husband. She was married before she 
met him.” 

She seemed to be considering some- 
thing. 

“He—Henry Lister—was an old man, 
but he had money,” she said, listlessly 
as if she felt that she must explain. 
“We—my mother and I—were poor. 
It was a great match for me, everybody 
said. But he was jealous, insanely jeal- 
ous. 

“Edward was his friend. One aft- 
ernoon he found me in Edward’s arms. 
There had been nothing before that— 
absolutely nothing. I was angry. I 
was trying to free myself. But Henry 
wouldn’t believe it. 

“The only one who stood by me was 
Edward. At first I hated him, but he 
said it was his fault, that he loved me, 
and that all his life would pay—and 
he meant it. He said we would go away 
and build our lives anew. 

“He was different then—so young 
and buoyant. And he was good to me. 
You can’t believe how good he was at 


first.” 


Her voice was a flat monotone. 
“Tt wasn’t his fault he changed. 


He 
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“Then he lied,’ said 
Philip. “I didn’t know.” 


wasn’t strong. He had been popular 
and sought after, and we had to leave 
the city we lived in, and I know he 
wanted to go back. After a while he 
began to blame me—and hate me.” 

Her shoulders drooped. 

“He can go back, but I—can’t. 
That’s all,” she finished. 

“He married her to pay his debt to 
her,’ thought Philip, “and now he 
blames her.” 








She placed her fingers on the door- 
knob. 

“Please go now,” she said. 

“And you?” he asked. “What will 
you do?” 

Her eyes met his. She smiled, and 
he recoiled instinctively. 

“Edith!” he cried, her name coming 
naturally to his lips, though it was the 
first time he had used it. “You don’t 
mean ‘ 
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“What else is there left?’ she asked. 

He stepped impetuously forward, 
then halted. 

“You don’t mean it! 
he cried. 

“No? Then suggest some other way 
out?” She glanced contemptuously at 
her long, slender hands with their taper- 
ing fingers. ‘There isn’t a single worth- 
while thing I can do with my hands or 
my brains.” 

“He can’t cast you off!’ Philip broke 
in. “He must—he shall be made to 
provide for you!” 

She laughed in a way that chilled 
him. 

“To-night he gave me a thousand dol- 
lars. I tore the money up,” she said, 
with a wave of her hand that Philip’s 
eyes followed until they lit upon a mass 
of shredded paper on the floor—the 
yellow and green remnants of bank 
notes. 

“Let me 
ously. 

Her lips curved bitterly. 

“One minute—are you asking me to 
marry you?” 


You can’t!” 





he began impetu- 


A clock somewhere in the room sud- 
denly became audible. 
went dry. 


Philip’s lips 
The inhibitions of a life- 
time reached out their skinny fingers 
and strangled his heart and sealed his 
lips. All other issues were confused, 
but high, more insistent than the clamor- 
ing of his heart rose the voice of his 
Puritan conscience. 

To tell another man’s wife, in so 
many words, that he would marry her 
should she get a divorce—legally that 
was collusion, morally it was rotten- 
ness. 

“T thought not,” said she softly, and 
without a sound crumpled up and sank 
to the floor. 

The training of a lifetime snapped. 
He bent over her. 

“Look at me, Edith,” he commanded. 

Slowly she lifted her tear-stained 
face. While the clock somewhere ticked 


off the seconds imperturbably, she gazed 
at him. 

“You mean—you mean you would?” 
she whispered. 

“I know it’s wrong,” said he, slowly 
and as if the words were forced from 
him. “But it is not so wrong as that you 
should kill yourself. It is better that 
you get a divorce and——” 

“Get a divorce?” she echoed, staring 
at him with startled eyes. 

He nodded. 

“You thought I was married to him?” 
she asked. She’came to her feet, her 
head bent forward and her raised 
hands clenched into each other. ‘Why 
—why, he said you knew everything, 
and that you were coming to-night, and 
that if—if I played my—my cards right, 
I could get you!” 

“Then he lied,” said 
didn’t know.” 

Her body seemed to sag. 

“T might have suspected as much,” 
she said. “He lied from the beginning. 
When Henry Lister divorced me, he 
said there was a secret marriage that 
bound him—that as soon as it was pos- 
sible, he’d get a divorce and then—-—” 
Her lips twisted wryly. 

“To-night he told me he had lied,” 
she added. “And to-night he told me 
he was going to marry some other 
woman—a musical-comedy star.” 

“He left you,” he said slowly. “He 
left you!” 

“I thought”—she paused to control 
her voice—"I thought you knew it.” 


Philip. “I 


“Then you are free and I’m free,” 
said Philip bewilderedly. “I thought 
you were his wife. Fdith!” 

He gathered her in his arms so 
quickly that her fair, bright head lay 
for a moment against his shoulder be- 
fore she fully realized what had hap- 
pened. Then she laid the palms of her 
hand against his shoulder and tried to 
push him away. But he only held 
her the tighter. 
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“You're hurting mé,” she lied, and 
won respite. Fending him off, She 
added, “You can’t—— The barrier 
between us——” 

“The barrier I thought was between 
us doesn’t exist!” he cried. “Can’t you 
see I was prepared to surrender so much 
more—to be able to save you from 
him ?” ; 

Unconvinced, she eluded him. 

“Please!” she begged. “It’s mad- 
Even if you could—forget, 
there’s your family.” 

“Family! J’m the family—remnant. 
I’ve got a few elderly third cousins, 
but they don’t count. Why,, Edith, if 
you come into my life, you can’t help 
but enrich it. 


ness ! 


If evenings with just 
you and me in a book-lined living room 
—— Edith, would you care for that?” 

The glory of that vision blinded her; 


she closed her eyes. 


“It would be peace—at last,” she 
murmured. 

Before she realized his proximity, she” 
was in his arms again. She opened her 
eyes quickly. 

“No, Philip,” she said, struggling to 
free herself. “I know you _ believe 
what you say, but I—I know the odds 
against you. No matter how strong 
you might be, they ould prove 
stronger.” 

Lest he misunderstand, she looked 
up pleadingly. The light in his eyes 
dazzled her. They were the eyes not 
only of a lover, but of a zealot. They 
were windows through which she 
glimpsed the tungsten strain that was his 
inheritance glowing white-hot. She 
gazed up at him for a minute. Then 
her lips parted in a fluttering sigh, 
and her head sank passively to his 
shoulder. 

Peace—at last! 


we 


GYPSY DYING 


NCE I was a gypsy maid. 


Naught cared I 


That my spirit soared alone, that my heart was cold as stone; 
Laughing always, always then, snapping fingers at the men, 
When I was a gypsy maid—days gone by! 


Once I was a gypsy maid. 


Ah, my spirit free! 


Then my lover was the wind—lover, lover, tender lover, never sinned! 
Then drew near and nearer a lover I could see; 


Then my gypsy spirit left. 


Ah, the ache of me! 


Once I was a gypsy maid—so my spirit knew— 
Laughing-tempered, always high, my mother was the deep-blue sky; 
Smiles for me or scolds for me, tender rains or sun would be. 


That was in my free, glad days—before I grew. 


Once I was a gypsy maid. 


Ah, the hurt of it! 


Then the sky and wind enough, loved the outdoors, bleak and rough. 


They in place of arms and kiss, all I needed. 


Now I miss 


Cold carelessness he took from me, laughter, scorning, grit. 


Sun and sky are not enough. 


Mother, were you more than blue! 


My lover gone, my spirit dead, mother real, flesh calls for you! 
KATHARINE HAVILAND TAYLOR. 
. 
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‘THE FOOL 
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“Happiness 4 la Mode,” “False Colors,” etc. 


3Y RAY ROHN 


If you remember “He Never Lied to His Wife” and “Happiness , 
a la Mode,” you will need no urging to start “The Fool.” 


HAT happened to Burt and 
Margie Sanderson was one of 
the things that probably never 

would or could have happened on any 
other day, because, if one of them was 
a fool, the other certainly was not. 

It was that day of days when, for 
the first time since the crust of civiliza- 
tion has fallen on us, and perhaps for 
the last time in the history of a world 
becoming more and more civilized, men 
and women let their real selves come 
out for air; that day on which a sump- 
tuously gowned woman would tie a 
garbage can to her three-thousand-dol- 
lar car for sheer joy in its hideous clat- 
ter, and a dignified man would dance 
a jig in the streets to the tune of two 
kitchen utensils in his own hands— 
showing how close we still are, under 
the skin, to savagery. 

It was our one day of unhampered, 
rampant joy. Yet through the warp 
and woof of the great peace jubilee ran 
the individual tragedies common to 
daily life. And it so happened that I 
had a chance to watch one of these to 
its fulfillment. Probably nobody be- 
sides the four people concerned, and 
two others, ever will know just how 
it came about, though everybody knows 
that something must have happened. 

3urt was alone in his office, the whole 
force having deserted him. 

Chicago had been on the razor edge 


of expectancy since the day of the 
premature jubilee, when the great 
thought had been flashed over the 
world out of the very heart of Ger- 
many—that she had fallen—before even 
her messengers could get official word 
of it to the Allies. Feeling a little 
foolish, but comforted by the knowl- 
edge that the rest of the world had 
been as foolish, the big city waited, 
and at the sounding of bells and whis- 
ties, went out to express a joy that 
houses could not hold. 

When Bettie Taylor drove up to Burt 
Sanderson’s big jewelry store, his nerves 
were simply jumping. He says he had 
already let out a yell or two all by 
himself, but had been careful to cover 
his mouth with his hand. He didn’t 


_ suppose it was being done in his set. 


Who I am, or what relation I have 
to the parties concerned, is not rele- 
vant to this story. Suffice it to say 
that I was absolutely in the midst of 
things—meaning the jubilee and the 
events chronicled herewith. I knew 
both sides intimately, and had knowl- 
edge of ail that had gone before, saw 
and heard most of what took place that 
day, and got the rest of it in detail 
later from two of the principals. And 
still I’m wondering about the true ex- 
planation, which only one person out 
of the four directly concerned could 





r 














answer—and that one has answered— 
in a way. 

But to get back to the story. 

“Come on!” cried Bettie, on finding 
Burt alone. “Close up shop! This 
is no day for business! Dan and Sarah 
are over at the Congress waiting for 
us. A French soldier kissed Sarah 
right before Dan, and he didn’t even 
glower! The world has gone mad, iad, 
MAD! And here is a man who expects 
to sell jewelry!” She lifted her hands 
in mock despair. 


The Fool 


>. 
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tle Fool” among her friends. I suppose 
such a woman makes the most com- 


fortable of wives, but it isn’t to be 
wondered at if she is held by her hus- 
band in mild, if tender, contempt. 

I had no patience whatever with 
Margie Sanderson, much as I loved her. 

As if his thought had called her, the 
phone jangled, and when Burt picked 
up the receiver, his wife’s voice came to 
him. 

“T’ve been trying to get you for the 





“T ought to phone Mar- 
gie,” said Burt weakly. 

In spite of his infatua- 
tion for Bettie, Burt was 
loyal to Margie, in that he 
always liked to get her set- 
tled with a nice, plausible 
alibi, so she wouldn't feel 
neglected. And his most 
flagrant fictions appeared 
always to entirely 
her. It was this that had got 
her the pseudonym of “Lit- 





satisfy 





“Don’t let 























her come down here!” Bettie 


last half 
hour,” she 
said, an un- 


dercurrent of 
excitement in 
her tones. 

Il wasn’t 
present just 
here, but 
every one of 
the fifteen 
times. that 
Burt has re- 
counted — this 
seemingly 








characterless 
conversation 
to me, he has 











insisted on 
that under- 
current of. 


whispered over his shoulder. 
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excitement in her voice; though clearly 
he couldn’t have attached much impor- 
tance to it at the time, or things wouldn’t 
have turned out as they did. So I 
won’t vouch for that part of it. And 
I am positive that no judge would ac- 
cept it as evidence, were Burt fool 
enough to try to offer it. 

“T’ve been trying to get you, too,” 
said Burt. “Lines all busy. Wanted to 
tell you that peace—we have peace.” 

“T hear it,’ Margie answered, in the 
dry way she has sometimes that is apt 
to make one feel a little foolish, though 
nobody believes she means it that way. 
“What are you going to do?” 

“I’m going to look over my files and 
dictate letters,” he began. 

“Don’t let her come down here!” Bet- 
tie whispered over his shoulder. 

“Ts your secretary there?” asked 
Margie, as if she knew what had hap- 
pened, though she lived away out on 
Sheridan Road and couldn’t have known 
that all help had walked out downtown, 
leaving their employers to close up or 
do their own work 

“No,” answered Burt in surprise, 
“but I'll use the dictaphone, and Miss 
Lawson can take it when 
back. See?” 

You can always tell when Burt is 
romancing by that word, “See?” 

“Yes, I see,” the Little Fool replied. 
“But surely you aren’t going to work 
all day?’ 

“Yes, I’ve got to,” he said with a sigh 
ot resignation, 

Knowing him, I insist on that sigh, 
and in one of his fifteen repetitions of 
this tale to me, he admitted it. 

“Don’t let her come downtown!” 
cried Bettie again. “She'll spoil all our 
fun.” 

“Don’t come down, dear,” Burt ad- 
monished into the phone. “It’s danger- 
ous. Never could get the car through 
the crowd.” 

“T could drive over 
park the car, and 4 


some 


she comes 


to the elevated, 
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“No, dearest, I’ve got a meeting with 
the general manager of the Consoli- 
dated Mica Company and o 

‘Don’t tell his name!” exclaimed Bet- 
tie in a sort of panic. 

It was like Burt to pretend to have 
a meeting with the very man whose 
wife stood at his elbow, first because 
he was a dare-devil, and second be- 
cause he was not really clever. He had 
a certain mental agility, but his mind 
never jumped far. You could count 
on finding his inspiration close at hand. 

“She might call George's office and 
find that he’s not even in town,” whis- 
pered Bettie fiercely. 

‘She isn’t a suspicious woman,” said 
3urt, covering the transmitter with his 
hand, “and, besides, she’s too timid to 
call up a man she doesn’t know. And 
if she did know him, she wouldn't call 
=p.” 

Burt spoke with the sunny self-as- 
It is this 
masculine egotism that makes men as 
a sex less inclined to jealousy than 
women. Man’s faith in woman is no 
greater than woman’s faith in man, but 
his confidence in himself is absolute. 
He is a rare man who considers the 
possibility of another winning his 
woman from him. 

‘But surely you won't be busy all 
day!” exclaimed Margie. 

“Well, you see, dear,” he answered, 
removing his hand and speaking into 
the phone, “the crowds are so great 
that I may get in a jam on the street, or 
something happen so I’d be delayed 
and couldn’t get back to meet you. 
See?” 





surance of the male creature. 


“Oh, of course, dear, if it’s busi- 
ness,” said the Little Fool, “but I would 
like to come down.” 

“Tt is business, dearest, of course,” 
he replied. “But I tell you—lI’ll be 


home to dinner at seven sharp, and I[’ll 
bring you down to see the crowds.” 
“All right, dear.” 
Burt hung up the receiver with the 
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air of a man who has adjusted an im- 
portant matter with cleverness and dis- 
patch. I’ve seen him do it so often 
that, though neither he nor Bettie told 
me this, I know exactly how he looked. 

“That was rich,” laughed Bettie, 
“telling Margie you had a meeting with 
George. What made you do it?” Bet- 
tie is one of those cuddly little blond 
women who flatter men indiscriminately. 

“First thing came to my mind,” Burt 
said truthfully. “I thought you ex- 
pected Georgie home to-day.” 

Burt had never met Bettie’s husband. 
In fact, he had made a point of not 
meeting him, though his avoidance had 
on several occasions been embarrass- 
ing. You see, we were all in the same 
set, and though George Taylor trav- 
eled a great deal, the men now and 
again met at some function. However, 
knowing how Burt felt, everybody 
tried to keep them apart, though it was 
more difficult because Margie and Bet- 
tie knew other, and Margie 
seemed to see no reason why the two 
households shouldn’t be with 
each other, especially when spending an 
evening in the same cabaret. 

“Oh, George was to get in on the 
eight-thirty train,” replied Bettie to 
Burt’s question, “but he didn’t.” 

“Sure?” asked Burt. 

“Oh, yes. He always phones me 
from the station. I waited an hour 
to make sure.” 

And grabbing his hand, she dragged 
him into the joy-mad street—and to- 
ward the thing that couldn’t have hap- 
pened exactly as it did on any other 
day. 

Nobody doubted that Burt Sander- 
son loved his wife, and yet without 
question he was absolutely enthralled 
by Bettie Taylor. 

One of the things that a woman can 
never understand and that man thinks 
she ought to is how he can be in love 
with two women at once. Of course, 
sooner or later, one is bound to tip the 


each 


sociable 
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scales in her favor and the other to 
lose her place. If the wife is as wise 
as a serpent, it is usually she who wins, 
because, while a man may find the 
marriage tie elastic, it nearly always 
draws him back unless the wife gets 
foolish and snaps it. 

Any man will tell you that it’s wom- 
an’s unreasonableness that is the cause 
of nine-tenths of the divorces. Men 
don’t take their little adventures into 
the fields of romance as seriously as 
women do. Because one enjoys hunt- 
ing is no sign that one wants to stalk 
deer or shoot ducks all the time, or have 
one’s home disrupted because of a day’s 
absence. ~Perhaps Frenchwomen are 
the only ones who thoroughly under- 
stand this masculine trait and make no 
effort to reform it. 

Margie’s mother was a French- 
woman, and at first I thought it might 
have been understanding instead of stu- 
pidity on her part; but as time passed, 
I was convinced that it was the latter. 
The affair between Burt and Bettie had 
been going on for two years, and even 
a Frenchwoman knows better than to 
let a thing of that sort run too long. 
All women know that men are habit 
bound. 

Everybody likes Bettie. She is the 
sort of woman that you can’t help lik- 
ing—big-hearted, generous to a fault, 
good-natured, and wouldn’t hurt an ant 
if she knew it, but without a thought 
beyond the pleasure of the moment. 
There isn’t any real harm in her. She 
is just one of those women who sim- 
ply can’t have any fun with her own 
husband. She has to have a secret 
romance. Some of our set believed the 
worst of Bettie, but they winked their 
eyes, because most of the uncharitable 
ones were likewise involved in affairs 
of their own or had friends who were. 
And so long as there’s no crudeness, 
society is inclined to wink its eye. 

But we all felt sorry for Margie. 
In spite of the purely natural contempt 
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that one can’t help feeling for the over- 
gullible, I never saw anybody who didn’t 
absolutely love Margie. You don’t just 
stop at liking her as you do Bettie— 
she gets under the skin. She’s about 
the sweetest thing I ever saw. It 
shows what curious creatures men are. 
Of about medium height and deliciously 
slim, she has blue-black hair, big, black- 
fringed blue eyes, and a smile that fairly 
dazzles you. Also, she is quiet, with a 
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Burt had long since 
forgotten about Margie 
sitting at home while 
the city sang in the 
streets. 


sort of caressing way about her which 
makes you feel in her presence that you 
are a far more lovable person than you 
had ever imagined yourself, though she 
never flatters in words, as Bettie does. 

If only she hadn’t been such a fool! 
She didn’t look it, either. That’s the 
advantage of being quiet—folks don’t 
learn your limitations so soon. Bettie 


is dynamic, but an open book—any 
woman knows her by heart inside of 
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Curiously, men seem not to 
see through her type, and usually en- 
dow such with all the qualities they love 
best in woman. 

We were all getting frightfully un- 
easy and knew that something was 
bound to happen soon. And of course 
it was Margie about whom everybody 
was concerned. Her naive faith in that 
rapscallion of a Burt made one want to 
help her somehow to cope with a prob- 
lem that threatened destruction to her 
happiness. Success had gone to Burt’s 
and Bettie’s heads. Those two devils 
seemed fairly to court danger. They 
did the most daring things. Bettie 
would actually phone Burt at his home, 


an hour. 


and he would call her from there. If, 


he took Margie to a cabaret, Bettie 
would make George take her to the 
same place. Burt would go driving 
with Margie past Bettie’s house and 
stare till it was a wonder he didn’t get 
a crick in his neck, and that simpleton 
of a wife of his would pay no more 
attention than a lamp-post. 

I began to get disgusted with her, 
as did everybody else. Nobody can 
entirely love a fool. I thought this was 
the whole trouble with Burt. Things 
grew worse. He and Bettie were to- 
gether a part of every day. He rarely 
took Margie out except on Sunday aft- 
ernoons, and once in a great while to 
a cabaret. The only way I knew that, 
in spite of everything, he still loved 
her better than he did Bettie was that 
while he poured wine into Bettie’s glass, 
he wouldn’t let Margie touch it. Also, 
he encouraged Bettie in doing things in 
public that he wouldn’t have tolerated in 
Margie at all. You see, he held his wife 
sacred. 

There was another thing that showed 
me just how matters stood in the deeps 
of him. Once I went into a café with 
Burt and Margie. It was one that he 
and Bettie frequented so much that all 
the waiters knew them. I saw him give 
the captain a warning sign, and we were 
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served without the obsequious familiar- 
ity that the waiters always showed Burt 
when with Bettie. Presently Margie 
wanted to use the phone, and while she 
was gone, Burt signaled the captain. 

“That’s my wife,” he grinned. 

The man also grinned and nodded 
wisely. 

It was a small thing, but behind it 
was a deep significance. Burt wanted 
to establish Margie’s position. He 
cared not a whit for those waiters, 
but he wanted no doubt to rest in their 
minds about her right te be with him, 
and so he calmly sacrificed Bettie. 
Henceforward, they would smile and 
wink and whisper together about her, 
think the worst, and pass their opin- 
ions around, for waiters like to gossip 
about their patrons, though they rarely 
put such gossip into direct words. A 
smile, a shrug, a lifting of the brows 
when some woman enters, or at men- 
tion of her name—and the thing is 
done. 

I felt that if only Margie could have 
been waked up somehow, she could have 
put a stop to the whole thing, because 
no man wants his home disrupted, his 
whole mode of living upset. Bettie’s 
hold on Burt had been at first merely 
the thrill of adventure so alluring to 
man; then her insidious flattery intensi- 
fied it. She was fast becoming a fixed 
habit—when the habits of the whole 
world for the past four years were sud- 
denly changed, and Burt and Bettie went 
out to celebrate it together. 

It took them as long to cross the 
pavement that lay between Burt’s jew- 
elry store and her coupé drawn up at 
the curb as it has taken me to tell you 
all the previous history of the prin- 
cipals in the little drama that reached 
a most astonishing climax on the great 
peace day. And as only two people 
—or maybe one—can give the true ex- 
planation of it all, I can’t promise to do 
more than tell you exactly what hap- 
pened—and leave you to explain it ac- 
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cording to your own judgment or tem- 
perament. 

Two hours after Burt and Bettie 
crossed that pavement, they entered the 
Congress Hotel, only five blocks away. 
Four million Chicagoans could explain 
the cause of such a delay, so I won't 
stop to do it. Pausing in the big door, 
jostled this way and that, they tried to 
locate Sarah and Dan; who were pa- 
tiently waiting for them—or I should 
say joyfully forgetful of them. 

Nobody expected anybody else or 
waited for them. And if the Congress 
ever had had any sense of its own dig- 
nity, it was rudely demolished that day. 
The great dining room, always so or- 
derly and restful, was like a barroom in 
the mining country in ye olden times 
just after pay day, except for the ab- 
sence of guns. In their place were toy 
horns and tin pans. The breaking of 
dishes mingled with screaming voices. 
Wealthy Chicago mingled with middle- 
class Chicago on terms of equality. 
Women in sables leaned over and whis- 
pered into the ears of shabby shop girls 
and prominent clubmen took it upon 
themselves to assist the Swedish wait- 
ers from Berlin in their efforts to find 
seats for guests who had already cele- 
brated too much, while soldiers and 
sailors reigned supreme—the only roy- 
alty. They kissed women joyously and 
shook hands heartily with approving 
husbands and sweethearts. 

Dan and Sarah stood up on their 
chairs and waved frantically in an ef- 
fort to attract Burt’s and Bettie’s_at- 
tention; instead, they got the attention 
of the crowd, who thought some new 
cause for rejoicing had happened and 
instantly rose to the occasion, climbing 
on chairs, waving, and crying: “Hoo- 
ray for France! Hooray for Italy! 
Hooray for England! Hooray for the 
U. S. A.!” The band crashed into the 
national anthem, and the stirring lines 
burst from a thousand throats. After 
“Dixie” and the “Marseillaise” had been 
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sung, nearly everybody sat down, and 
the waiters tried to serve them. Dan 
and Sarah were afraid to make any fur- 
ther move for fear of being again lost 
in a wave of emotionalism. 

A French captain caught sight of 
Bettie’s blond prettiness and so far for- 
got French chivalry as to desert the 
ladies at his table. They, instead of be- 
ing offended, signaled him to bring Bet- 
tie to them, which he did, perching her 
on his shoulder. The crowd cheered, 
while Burt followed, grinning. 

After some time they got away from 
the gay party and found Dan and 
Sarah. 

“Where’s Margie?” asked Sarah. 

“Home,” chuckled Burt. 

“Burt is supposed to be holding a 
meeting with my husband,” whispered 
Bettie in a delighted giggle. She re- 
counted the phone conversation in de- 
tail. “And I had my head on Burt’s 
shoulder while he told her he had to 
work,” she went on. “Can you imagine 
any woman swallowing that to-day ?” 

“Didn’t Margie want to get out?” 
asked Dan, who did not approve of 
Burt’s neglect of Margie. 

“Yes,” returned Burt with a some- 
what rueful smile, “but a man can’t 
have any fun with his own wife on a 
day like this.” 

Dan rose unsteadily. 
glass. 

“Here’s to our Allies and to other 
men’s wives!” he cried aloud. All 
within sound of his voice drank to his 
toast laughingly, and it was passed on 
to the more distant tables. 

“How do you get away with it?” he 
asked Burt presently. “I never could 
bamboozle Sarah that way. She’s the 
most suspicious woman! I have an 
awful time to get any fun out of life.” 

“Margie’s a fool!” snapped Sarah. 

“And really Burt’s the cleverest 
thing!” cooed Bettie. ‘Honestly, it’s a 
scream to hear him! But he could never 


He lifted his 


fool me,” she finished. 





















The girl faced the crowd. 
She lifted her head and 
began improvising new 
words to an old tune. 


Her tones said plainly: “I’m not a 
fool, if Margie is.” 

3urt winced. For all that he enjoyed 
the error of his ways, he hated to have 
anybody think his wife a fool. You 
see, it reflected on his own good judg- 
ment. 

Several things were said in the course 
of the morning to show that Burt’s 
love for Margie was beginning to yield 
to the insidious influence of ridicule. 
For everybody laughed at her gullibil- 
ity, everybody pitied her openly, and 
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the subtle suggestion of her inferior 
mental equipment was getting under his 


skin. Curiously, as his respect for 
Margie lessened, it increased for Bettie ; 
and if the scale had not already tipped 
in her favor, it was dangerously near it. 

All their friends just waited for 
the mine to explode, but of course no- 
body expected it on the very day when 
peace was being celebrated by the whole 
world. Nor could anybody ever have 
guessed that Burt would take it the way 
he did. 
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When the four friends had exhausted 
the rowdyism of the Congress dining 
room, they moved out and on to the 
various other, once dignified, hotels, also 
given over to rowdyism. Burt had long 
since forgotten his promise to go home 
for dinner, had forgotten about Margie 
sitting at home while the city sang in 
the streets, blew toy horns, and clat- 
tered anything that would make a noise 
together in gladsome inharmony. An 
Indian, long repressed by civilization, 
strode down Michigan Boulevard strik- 
ing the crowd right and left with wide 
sweeps of his strong.arms, and white 
men took up the ear-splitting war 
whoops that rolled out of his half-sav- 
age breast. In an excess of furious joy 
which even his own terrifying yells 
could not exhaust, he stopped, as Burt’s 
party neared his vicinity, and broke 
into a wild dance that Sarah said made 
her think of forest fires and deep woods, 
of men tortured to death and painted 
faces in mad revel by torchlight. As 
by magic, a space cleared, and with- 
out word or sign, men and women who 
had never seen each other before caught 
hands, around the 
dancer, joining in his hideous cries, 
while traffic policemen vainly tried to 
get cars through without killing the 
populace. 

When Burt, Bettie, Dan, and Sarah 
finally reached the La Salle Hotel, after 
stopping at all the cafés between, it was 
past eleven, and a chain dance was in 
progress around the tables. The new- 
comers joined in, and when it was 
over, found a table in a far corner of 
the room. Soon their attention was 
drawn by a gay party in the opposite 
corner across the big room. They were 
eight in all, and seemed to be the lead- 
ing spirits. The crowd watched them 
and joined in whatever they did. 

A slim, smartly clad girl who had 
stood most of the time lifted a glass 
above her head; her words were lost in 
the rousing cheers that marked her 


forming a circle 
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every move. The man on her left 
started singing to a familiar air: “The 
Stars and Stripes are flying over Ger- 
many, flying over Germany!” Every- 
body joined in. Burt and Bettie had 
their backs toward the party, but, like 
every one else, they turned from time 
to time in an effort to see it. 

All at once Burt thought of Margie 
at home alone. 

“IT ought to have got Margie,” he 
said. ‘‘She’d have enjoyed looking on.”’ 

“You wouldn’t have had any fun,” 
said Bettie recklessly. “{ don’t mean 
to hurt your feelings, dear, but it’s the 
truth that Margie is a terrible stick.” 

“Oh, she’s a good fellow,” defended 
Burt, “but she really wouldn’t have 
cared for this sort of thing except to 
look on a few minutes.” 

“Anybody that’s fool enough to stay 
at home on a day like this!’ whispered 
Bettie to Sarah. She lifted her eyes 
in tragic I-give-it-upness. ‘Honestly, 
I don’t know how a clever man like Burt 
can put up with such a little fool,’ she 
continued, still in an aside. Burt would 
not have tolerated such a speech, and 
she knew it. 

“Look!” cut in Sarah. “That smart 
girl over there is going to make a speech 
I’m dying to see 
front.” 


or sing or something, 
her suit from the 

Bettie and Burt shifted their chairs 
so they could see. Many eyes were 
turned toward the group, where a tall 
man was helping the smart girl to 
mount her chair. Bettie grabbed 
Sarah’s hand tensely. 

The girl faced the crowd. She lifted 
her head and began improvising new 
words to an old tune: 


“Tt was a long, long trail a-winding, 
Into No Man’s Land in France, 

Where the shrapnel shells were bursting, 
But we did advance. 

There were many drills and hikings 
Before our dreams came true, 

But we’ve shown that German kaiser 
What our Yankee boys could do!” 
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The crowd went mad. She reached 
down and caught the hand of the tall 
man who had helped her upon the chair. 
He stood on his chair beside her and 
together they repeated the verse. The 
crowd caught the words and joined in, 
and again it was repeated, till the big 
dining room was a gPeat, rolling wave 
of melody, thrilling with patriotic in- 
toxication. 

“The wretch!” whispered Bettie an- 
grily, when the two leaders at last sat 
down. She started to rise, but Burt 
grabbed her arm and pulled her fiercely 
back into her seat. 

“Keep still, you little fool!” he 
hissed, and she kept still in sheer sur- 
prise. 

3urt’s face was a study. He looked 
so fierce that Sarah was afraid he might 
do violence, but instead he sat like a 
graven image, utterly unable to move 
or show his face to the crowd. And 
in that hour, Burt Sanderson paid for 
his sins of the past two years. There 
was just one thing a man could do un- 
der those circumstances—grin and bear 
it—and that’s what Burt did, only it 
was “grim” instead of “grin.” Also, 
as he was supposedly too busy to take 
Margie out on the greatest day in the 
world’s history, he dare not let himself 
be caught red-handed having a glorious 
good time with another man’s wife. 
Hfe never could have explained, nor 
could he have asked for an explanation. 
And that was what Burt was bound to 
have. He couldn’t divorce Margie for 
being out with Bettie’s husband. But 
he could demand an explanation if only 
he could keep his own sins covered. 

If Burt had ever really cared any- 
thing for Bettie, sitting there in the 
midst of that mad, merry crowd, he for- 
got it for all time. Finding that he 
wouldn’t let her make a scene with 
her husband, she began to upbraid Burt. 
She told him he was a coward—afraid 
of Georgie. She ridiculed him for ever 
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having thought that Margie sat at home 
waiting for him. 

“I guess the reason sf always be- 
lieved your stalls,” sneered Bettie, “was 
because it suited her purpose. Instead 
of lying herself, she let you do it, and 
all the time she was meeting my 
George!” 

Burt’s face was white as death and 
his usually merry mouth was a hard 
line. Fortunately the noise drowned 
Bettie’s words. When she could think 
of no more abuse to heap on Burt, she 
began to cry, and those at the neighbor- 
ing tables who noticed smiled wisely. 

Margie and George kept the fun go- 
ing till twelve o’clock; then they left. 
Burt’s party followed soon afterward, 
but in vastly different spirits from the 
sort they had brought in. 

Margie was in bed when Burt got 
home. Boiling inside, he determined to 
be wary and trap her. 

“I’m sorry, Margie,” he began with 
a funereal smile, “but I got tied up.” 

“Tt was all right, dear,” she replied 
sleepily. “I knew you must have got 
tied up.” 

“Were you lonesome? 
chokingly. 

“Oh, no. I can always find something 
to do,” answered the Little Fool. 

3urt managed by a herculean effort to 
keep quiet till the next day. He had 
to protect himself. Also, he wanted 
time to think it out. He managed to 
live through the day, but so sick at heart 
was he that he couldn’t eat, much less 
settle himself to work. 

If a man finds his wife carousing at 
midnight in a public café with a mar- 
ried man, he can rise up in all his self- 
righteousness and demand a divorce, 
and he can get it in most States. But 
I’ll venture to say that there’s not a 
self-respecting judge in the entire Al- 
lied world who wouldn’t kick him out 
to be mobbed by the populace if he 
admitted that the date was November 
11, 1918. There wasn’t a thing Burt 
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he asked 
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could do but talk about it. That’s what 
he did—to me and to her. Maybe I 
should say t I’m his sister Sarah. 

“You didn’t tell me you were down- 
town last night,” he began. 

“Then how did you know it?” she 
asked. 

“A chap I know saw you.” 

Margie smiled naively. 

“T simply couldn’t stay in,” she said. 

“Why didn’t you tell me?’ 

“TI was afraid you’d be vexed at me 
for being out alone, though I wasn’t 
really alone. JI ran into Mr. Taylor 
on the street, and he grabbed me—said 
he couldn’t find his wife——” 

“T didn’t know you knew Taylor.” 

“T knew him by sight, and nobody 
else was waiting to be introduced, so 
I didn’t,” she smiled. “I told him you 
were expecting to meet him, but he said 
it must have been his secretary who 


phoned you, as he had just got back to 
town and didn’t even know you were 
interested in mica. But we didn’t talk 
business long, I can tell you.” 

Of course it could have happened 
that way—on November 11th. Also a 
guilty woman, grgwn unwontedly care- 
less, could have hidden under the cloak 
of that day. Or again a clever wife 
could have maneuvered the whole thing, 
knowing that an erring husband would 
be sure to reach the La Salle some time 
during the jubilee. Burt, however, 
never will know whether it happened 
by accident, carelessness, or design. But 
he’s taking Margie out these days, and 
seems to find that a man can have fun 
with his own wife. 

Meanwhile, the question in the minds 
of those of us on the inside of things 
is—who in the Sanderson family is the 


{< | | ? 





SOFT MUSIC NECESSARY 
LOVE you!” he cried, dropping upon his knees at her side. “I cannot live 
without you!) Marry me, or I shall kill myself in despair!” 
She shrank away from him in horror. 
“Do you realize what you are saying?” 
“Perfectly. I’ve kept my secret until it is burning my heart out. I love 
you and cannot live without you. Be my wife!” 


She rose. 
“Have you forgotten yourself?” 


A cold horror seized him. Had he committed some terrible blunder in telling 
her of his love? But he was no longer master of his emotions. 
“T only know I love you! I have forgotten everything else! But say you'll 


marry me!” 
She looked at him coldly. 


“You are making a mistake of some kind. For you asked me to marry you 


last night—and I accepted!” 
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E. A. FURMAN 


An absorbing story of two wives and two husbands whose lives became entangled. 


URING the early months of 1918, 
[) the World War ceased to count 
a great deal in the mind of Jas- 
per Carson, though he had been inter- 
ested and enthusiastic enough before. 
But now his mind was filled with an- 
other absorbing interest—another un- 
solvable problem. 

He and Amy Slater were in love with 
each other. The problem part of the 
situation was that each of them was 
already married to somebody else. 

What would Harvey Slater and his 
own wife, Marcia, do when they real- 
ized the situation, and how much did 
they realize it now? 

Ten years of married life had failed 
to teach him how to read the thoughts 
that went on behind Marcia’s broad 
white forehead and dark, quiet eyes. 
\s for Harvey, business always seemed 
to fill his horizon completely. He had 
all the appearance of a man who sim- 
ply takes a wife and home for granted. 
And yet—he had a grim fighting streak 
in him, as Jasper well knew from their 
business relations. He was not the sort 
of man to let anything he valued, any- 
thing that was his, slip away from him 
easily ; while Marcia, on the other hand, 
held very rigid old-time notions on the 
subject of divorce. 


The way ahead did not look clear to 
Jasper Carson. The present was far 
from happy. And yet he felt certain 
that there was a glowing future in store 
which would make up in its complete- 
ness, its joy, for everything that he and 
Amy might have to endure upon the 
road to its fulfillment. 

The odd and, as he felt also, the 
very commendable truth was that they 
two had never yet had an honest, 
straightforward talk upon the subject. 
Never had they exchanged one word 
of love. But he had felt the spell of 
her from their first meeting two years 
ago—the charm that radiated from her 
exquisitely healthy body, her luring 
personality. Gradually he had come to 
know that she was not very happy in 
her home life. She had been married 
very young. There had never been any 
children, or things might have been dif- 
ferent now, as she admitted with a 
brave smile of disappointment nobly 
borne upon her piquant face. But as 
things were, Harvey was completely 
bound up in his business. Making 
money had for him quite superseded 
making love. He had grown to dislike 
the pleasures they had once shared, 
seldom enjoyed the people she wished 
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about her, left her to her own devices 
almost entirely. 

Jasper, in his turn, had let her see 
that much the state of affairs 
existed in his own home, though he 
explained loyally enough that the 
change in Marcia had plenty of cause. 
It had begun after gheir babies had 
died. Nearly four years ago, they had 
lost their two little daughters in the 
same week, from diphtheria. 


same 


Marcia 
had caught the disease, and had gone 
down to the death herself. 
It had seemed for a time as if she had 
not cared to struggle baek to life again. 
Jasper had loved his children. He had 
sacrificed much for them while they 
were alive, grieved for them when thev 


gates of 


died, missed them deeply. He had 
done everything he could to comfort 
Marcia in her still greater grief, had 


tried in every way to distract her from 
her sorrow. He had worked hard to 
get an important mission to Japan 
which had come up just then, and had 
taken her with him on the six months’ 
trip it had entailed. So well had he 
accomplished his mission that on their 
return he had been transferred to the 
management of the Chicago branch of 
the firm, and he had welcomed this 
change in their lives. 

He had felt that it would do Marcia 
good to leave behind forever the home 
where the children had been born and 
where they had died. She had seemed 
Unquestionably she 
had enjoyed the long trip to the Orient. 
He had thought that she was entering 
fully into the eager plans he had made 
for their new life. But he had soon 
found that she had changed, and when, 
after a year in an apartment, she had 
persuaded him to move to the suburb 
where they nov that 
could have what she called a 


to agree with him. 


lived, so they 
“real 
home” again, with a lawn and flowers 
and quiet, she had changed still more, 
seeming somehow to withdraw into her- 
self, placing between her spirit and his 
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a delicate, impassable barrier, which 
chafed him the more because he found 
it so elusive. 

It was in this suburb that they had 
come to know the Slaters. The men 
already knew each other through their 
work. Slater had brought his wife to 
call, and the women, totally different 
in looks and temperament though they 
were, seemed to like each other. Quite 
naturally, the Slaters, “old settlers” of 
five years’ standing in the town, had 
stood for the Carsons at the 
country club, the whist club, in church. 
The acquaintance had ripened into a 
more than ordinarily close and pleasant 
friendship, and now—this greater thing 
had come to two of them?T 

Carson and Amy Slater must have 
each other. They loved. But—what 
would Marcia say? What would Har- 
vey do? 

It was in July that Jasper made up 
his mind that he and Amy must at last 
have an understanding, must 
matter honestly. 


sponsor 


face the 
Her bright-blue eyes 
might grow soft and sweet beneath his 
ardent gaze, her smooth, oval, faintly 
pink cheeks might flush to warm rose 
when she met him, her small white hand 
return half timidly, half ardently the 
clasp of his big fingers, her slim body 
tremble when he touched her as they 
danced or motored or But he 
wanted to hear her avow her love for 
him—to tell her all of his. 
her arms about his 
his. 


swain.,. 


He wanted 

her lips on 
He desired full physical proof of 
the thing he already knew in his heart, 
and he wanted most of all to plan with 
her the way in which they should be- 
gin their fight for freedom—and each 
other. 

And it was at that point in the story 
that the war, so long ignored by Car- 
son, obtruded its grim face. 

He read in the morning paper that 
the thing he had believed impossible 
had happened. The draft-age limits 
had been raised. It would get him, all 


neck, 
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right! He was only thirty-six, and as 
fit as an athlete. He’d always said, too, 
vaguely enough, but with a bit of hon- 
est meaning behind the words, that if 
the time came when he was needed, 
he’d be glad to go. Well, the time had 
come. He was needed. And after the 
first shock of it was over, there on the 
train going down to work, he began to 
realize that he had indeed been honest. 
He'd be glad to go. For the first time 
in months, he read the war news with 
real interest and felt his enthusiasm all 
surging back. Want to go! Why, any 
decent creature who could crawl would 
want to go! He wouldn’t wait for the 
lraft! He’d enlist as soon as he could. 

\nd then came a rush of still deeper, 
fiercer emotion. He was a man, ready 


and willing to go out and fight, but 
before he went, he was going to have 
his woman, the woman he loved! He 
was going to have her his to fight for, 
his to come back to when the battle 
was ended! 

He reached for his telephone and 
called Amy. Her light, sweet voice 
across the wire made him tingle as 
at a caress. There was a breathless 


little catch in her tones as she said 
yes, she would see him that touched 
him deeply, the while it roused his love 
to a fiercer flame. He was sure she 
had divined the reason of his unusual 
request and, in assenting to see him, 
had virtually given him herself already. 
Well—she was right! The time for 
temporizing, for considering the feel- 
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“Too bad!” he heard her 
whisper softly. “Come 
again—soon.” 


ings of others, for being “careful,” had 
passed. 

He left his office early and went 
straight to the Slaters’ home. The 
house was no larger or better than his 
own, but, as earlier settlers, they had 
found land cheaper than had the Car- 
sons, and the grounds were really spa- 
cious, running back to a deep, delight- 
ful ravine. On the edge of this ravine 
was perched a summerhouse. It was 
not even related to the “rustic” sum- 
merhouses of other days. This one 
was floored as well as roofed against 
the wet, screened against flies and mos- 
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4 quitoes, electric lighted against dark- 
ness, cushioned for comfort, and deco- 
rated for beauty. It was Amy’s favor- 
ite retreat-in summer, and there she 
had told him she would wait for him 
to-day. He was to “come right out.” 

So there Jasper unquestioningly went 
—went so hurriedly, so blindly, that it 
was not till he was well within the 
dainty little place that he discovered 
that, while Amy was there, as she had 
promised him, she was not alone. Her 
husband was with her—and she was in 
an agony of tears! 

Jasper’s first impulse was to rush to 
the side of the woman he had come to 
love so dearly, take her into his arms, 
comfort her and defend her. His 
whole body ached, to caress her—or to 
thrash the other man, who had evidently 
brought her to this pass and who yet 
stood stolidly beside the tall reading 
lamp, jerking the cord that controlled 
the electric light up and down in a fool- 
ish, childlike manner. 

Instead, however, Jasper controlled 
himself. Though his very soul sick- 
ened at the thought of necessary pru- 
dence, he would indeed have turned and 
gone away, letting the explanation of 
his sudden unusual appearance wait for 
another time. But Amy did not allow 
him to be prudent. Instead, she flew 
to him, caught his coat fast in her two 
pretty, pink-tipped hands, and looked 
up beseechingly into his face. 

“Jasper—oh, Jasper,” she cried, “you 
talk to him! MHe’s willing to sacrifice 
me to an idea! He’s willing to ruin 
my life—to send me out to work, to 
grub, to lose my health, to starve maybe, 
all for a silly notion! Oh, I’ve known 
years and years he didn’t truly love me 
any more, no matter what he said, and 
now I’ve proved it! No, Harvey, no 
—I won't keep still! I’ve hidden my 
troubles with a smile too long. I will 
tell Jasper! Maybe you'll listen to 
him! Jasper—he says he’s going to 
war! That the country needs him, and 
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he owes the country everything he has 
and is, so he’s got to go to defend it! 
What about me? He never thinks of 
me! He’s going off to war, Jasper, 
when I need him! He says he won't 
claim exemption. But I can’t bear it! 
I won't! If he won’t claim exemption 
himself, ’ll claim it for him! I can't 
be left to starve! I won’t—I won't!” 

She released Jasper and flung her- 
self, sobbing desperately—as Marcia 
had sobbed when they had told her 
the second child had died 
chaise longue across 


upon a gay 
from the place 
where her husband stood. Harvey still 
played senselessly with the tassel of 
the lamp, whose light, flashing up and 
down, gave a weird effect to his hand- 
some, though rather worn and stolid, 
face, which had now flushed a deep, 
uncomfortable red. 

“T’m sorry you got let in for all this, 
Carson,” he said with a sort of awk- 
ward politeness. “But as you were, it’s 
only fair to me that you should hear 
my side, too. rather unrea- 
sonable. There’s no need for all her 
reproaches. She wouldn’t have to sup- 
port herself for one day, or cook a 
meal for herself, either. She knows it, 
too. I just told her. She hadn’t an 
idea how much I’d managed to save. 
If she had had, I couldn’t have saved 
it. To her notion, money is for noth- 
ing but spending. But I’ve managed 
to tuck away enough so she'll have 
twelve hundred a year clear besides 
this house, and its rent ought to send 
up her income considerably. She won’t 
have three servants any more. She'll 
have to give up the motor—even her 
little electric, very likely—but she'll not 
suffer while I’m alive. And when I’m 
dead, she'll be ten thousand the richer, 
besides the army insurance I'll take out. 

“I’m no brute, Carson, though you 
may think it. You very likely under- 
stand how I feel about going to war. 
Every decent American would. As for 


Amy is-+ 


Amy—she’ll have to learn to under- 
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stand, too. God! If every woman 
need suffer as little as she'll suffer!” 

He flung the light tassel away from 
him and sank into a chair, his head in 
his hands. He did not glance at the 
sobbing Amy, or pay the least atten- 
tion to her or to Jasper, either. Jasper 
had a queer feeling that he was not 
really present at all. So far, he had 
spoken not one single word—or been 
really expected to speak one. He had 
simply been the butt at which two peo- 
ple had hurled views with which they 
wished to impress, not himself at all, 
but each other. 

Now the woman paid no more atten- 
tion to him than did the man. He un- 
derstood perfectly that she had forgot- 
ten him for the moment, that it was 
Harvey, and not himself, whom she 
was watching from the shelter of her 
gay chintz cushions. 

Not ten minutes ago, Jasper had 
come dashing into this room as a pas- 
sionate, importunate lover, a hero of 
romance, a knight of old coming 
bravely to claim his ladylove and carry 
her away before he himself went out 
to do battle for the right. Now he de- 
parted—nothing but an unwelcome in- 
truder into a family quarrel. 

His dash, his daring had all slipped 
from him. Though he held up his head 
and threw his shoulders back, he felt 
that he fairly sneaked away. His only 
consolation was that, as he passed her, 
Amy stirred and seemed to notice him 
as himself—for himself. 

“Too bad!” he heard her whisper 
softly. “Come again—soon.” 

It was a distinct comfort. It made 
him feel, as he strode off across the 
lawn, a little less—well, he realized that 
none but the old-fashioned word 
“squelched” quite applied to the way 
he did feel! 

And yet his love for Amy flared up 
stronger than ever in his heart. So 
pretty, so frail, so sweet, so totally un- 
able to cope with the world, so totally 
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unfit to manage wisely an income, even 
though she might not have to make it 
herself! She needed a man to lean on. 
She was the type of woman for whom 
men love to work and fight. And yet 
some mocking inner devil demanded of 
him how a man could fight for a woman 
who clung as tightly to his coat tails 
as Amy was clinging to Harvey’s? 

Angry at himself, Jasper turned the 
current of his thoughts. He'd had 
rather a new line on Harvey’s ideals. 
They weren’t so business bound, after 
all! It made his own course a bit 
harder. It is no fun to give a body 
blow to a man whom you find worthy 
of great admiration, just at the time 
when he needs to be cheered upon his 
way. 

But—he must have Amy! Above 
everything, there was that insistent call 
within him for Amy. He was certain 
that he loved her as Harvey never had 
loved her—as, at any rate, he most 
surely did not love her now. With a 
spasm of pain, he realized that he, too, 
would have to march away and leave 
her. But he was certain that when he 
explained the need, she would under- 
stand. He could make her see the 
necessity of self-sacrifice. For him, she 
would become not only the sweet and 
clinging woman to be petted and 
adored, but also the strong-souled, un- 
selfish woman whom he could admire 
and respect. Yes, when the time came 
for him to leave her And then 
he stopped suddenly, an exclamation of 
horror on his lips. 

When he left her! Yes, he would 
leave her, but how would he leave her? 
He had no resources guaranteed to 
bring in twelve hundred a year. 

He certainly had more love, more 
understanding and admiration, to offer 
Amy than had the man who was now 
her husband, but had he as many crea- 
ture comforts? He had not. Fever- 
ishly he began to review what he did 
have—what he would have after Mar- 
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cia had been provided for, because in 
some way Marcia must be provided for, 
though every drop of blood within him 
grew hot at the thought that Harvey 
might consider it necessary to give 
money to Amy after she was no longer 
his! 

Jasper plunged through the under- 
growth of a heavily wooded vacant lot, 
and sat himself upon a fallen log. 
Marcia had two hundred a year of her 
own. When they had married, her 
people had been considered well to do, 
but her father’s fortune had been one 
of those carefully pyramided affairs 
which demand the hand of their builder 
in order that they may stay erect at all. 
When that hand had been taken away 
suddenly, this fortune, like many others 
of its ilk, had utterly collapsed. The 
two hundred a year represented all that 
was left of it. As for him, the son 
of a country clergyman is apt to in- 
herit little of this world’s goods, and 
he had inherited none. He had always 
had good earning powers. But there 
had come the birth of the babies, then 
their illness, their death, Marcia’s long 
need of expert care, the trip on which 
he had paid her way. Not till they 
came to Chicago had there been much 
chance for saving. And what they had 
saved here was due to her efforts. He 
had to acknowledge that. She had in- 
sisted upon buying their present home, 
which, owing to some lucky commis- 
sions for extra work, was already paid 
for. Besides that, he realized with a 
gasp of horror, he could scrape up not 
more than twelve hundred dollars—not 
twelve hundred a year, but twelve hun- 
dred in hand, now, with no more to 
come. And Marcia had never earned 


a cent or looked after herself any more 
than Amy had! 

He rose at last and made his way 
homeward, grimly certain of but one 
thing in the world—he must and would 
have Amy Slater for his wife. 

Dinner was a silent function, but that 
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was not particularly unusual in these 
later days. What was unusual was the 
fact that Marcia not only followed him 
out into the screened porch, but sat 
down beside him and said, with a note 
in her voice so like that of their early 
married life that it made him uneasy, 
almost exasperated : 

“Jay dear, I want to talk to you a 
few minutes.” 

Jasper writhed mentally and physi- 
cally. Of all nights, couldn’t she leave 
him alone to-night? He couldn’t stand 
sentimentality from her now! But 
Marcia had no sentimentality in view. 

Her voice, always low and pleasant, 
spoke evenly, steadily. : 

“T know,” she said, “what has been 
going on in your mind during these last 
months,” 

The deuce she did! Jasper came 
erect with a jerk. Well, at least she’d 
shown more penetration than Slater 
had. He must give her credit for her 
cleverness. Now, then, what was she 
going to do about it? It would be one 
distinct gain to know where she, and 
consequently he, stood in the matter. 

“Well?” he said sharply. 

“T began noticing the change in you 
more than a year ago,” Marcia con- 
tinued, “and gradually I came to un- 
derstand. It’s quite natural. I’m not 
surprised. And I’m very willing to 
do my share. I want you to under- 
stand that thoroughly. I don’t want to 
be a drag upon you in any way. I 
want you to feel as free as though 
though we weren’t married.” 

Carson's head whirled in a maze of 
surprise, delight, and horror. Why— 
she acted as if she were glad to be rid 
of him! Had she by any possible 
chance fallen in love with somebody 
else herself? What else could explain 
this complete change of front in this 
woman who had always held the mar- 
riage vow so sacred, had so deplored 
divorce? 
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to come up against a thing you expect 
is going to cause you infinite trouble 
and find no trouble at all as it is physi- 
cally to step up one extra stair which 
your foot discovers too late is not there. 
Jasper Carson felt the jar in every 
portion of his personality. 

Strange to say, he realized that he 
was not nearly as delighted as he should 
have been at this sudden straightening 
of the path before him—and he found 
absolutely no words to utter. In 
silence, he relit his cigarette and smoked 
furiously as he waited. 

There was a shade of disappointment 
in Marcia’s tone as she continued: 

“T’ve thought out the future—yours 
and mine—very fully. If Lois and 
Jean had lived, it—would have been 
different. I very likely could not have 
done what I’m willing and able to do 
now. I might have wished you to feel 
free to go, but I couldn’t so easily have 
made you free.” 

Listening to her, Jasper had prog- 
ressed from amazement to a feeling 
almost bordering upon disgust. His 
wife an old-fashioned woman; thor- 








It is quite as disconcerting mentally a 
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“I began rioticing the 
change in you more 
than a year ago,” 
Marcia continued, 
“and gradually lcame 
to understand . . . 






I want you to feel as 

free as though—as 

though we weren't 
married.” 


oughly imbued with the old-time vir- 
tues! Why, never had he listened to 
such rankly modern stuff! It seemed ~ 
to him, indeed, in its calm acceptance 
of his love affair, as if her speech fairly 
bordered on indecency! He was angry, 
horrified. His self-love was deeply 
wounded. She who had been his wife 
ten years could so lightly, so unemo- 
tionally, pass him over to another 
woman ! 

“My God, Marcia!” he cried. “How 
can you take it so coolly?” 

She looked at him in hurt, .half-in- 
sulted surprise. 

“How else should I take it, Jasper?” 
she asked, though her usually pale 
cheeks blazed with sudden spots of 
crimson. “When you consider it, I’ve 
had long enough to get used to the idea 
—much longer than many another poor 
soul has had. I hope you didn’t think 


of me so badly, Jasper, after knowing 
me all these years, as to think I'd fail 
You—you didn’t think for 


you now? 
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a moment, did you, that I’d dare be a 
coward when you weren’t? That even 
if maybe I didn’t want to, in the bottom 
of my soul, I wouldn’t try to make 
myself as noble, as self-sacrificing, as 
eager to serve as the man I married? 
Oh, Jasper, when you go, I want your 
going to be a fine and brave one!” 
Her husband was staring at her with 
eyes that frightened her a little. She 
paled and drew away from him, her 
dark eyes growing hurt and puzzled 
as he stammered: 
Go where? What are 
you talking about?” 


“Go away! 


“Why, the war, of course,” she an- 
swered. “When you go to war.” 

He fell back in his chair and cov- 
ered his eyes with his hand. She moved 
close again, and put her arm across 
his shoulders. 

“T’ve seen your trouble, and under- 
stood, for months,” she said. “I knew 
how you were wanting to go, because 
I knew every man who is really a man 
must feel that way. I understood—and 
yet—I couldn't I’m not a 
demonstrative woman. But I feel very 
deeply. Since the death of the chil- 
dren, you’ve been—everything. I felt 
I couldn't give you up, too. I com- 
forted myself with the thought that 
you were not needed yet, as you com- 
forted yourself, I suppose. And yet I 
felt how the strain of it was, for the 
first time, putting a barrier between us. 
I couldn’t bear that, and so I tried to 
—well, educate myself. 





face it. 


“Amy Slater started doing war work. 
She got me interested, and though she 
stopped when the novelty wore off, I 
was fascinated. I went on. I heard 
rumors—I knew before you did, I 
think, that this call was coming. I 
knew how you would wish to meet it 
—and how I must. So—there’s noth- 
ing to hinder you, dear. 

“You'd be surprised at the things 


I’ve learned iately—at the business 
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ideas I’ve acquired! There’s a paid 
assistant needed at our office. I ap- 
plied for the place, and it’s mine! I 
shall earn twelve hundred dollars a 
year! Twelve hundred—a fortune for 
a lone woman—who’s busy! We can 
rent this house and save the rent for 
—afterward, when we want to start 


again. Everything’s planned. You 
won't need to worry about me any 
more than I will about you. We can 


both just go ahead working day by 
day, hoping—hoping Oh, Jasper, 
I thought my fight was all over, but—— 
Hold me tight! Please hold me close 
—close for a little!” 

He put his arms about her. In silence 
they sat together, while the dusk deep- 
ened into night, and while, in the rather 
ordinary, very selfish soul of Jasper 
Carson, a fierce battle was fought—a 
great peace gradually overcame chaos. 

His wife was sure that his thoughts 
were of their uncertain future, their 





past years together. Sut he never 
thought of the future at all—or of for- 
mer years. Too much emotion had 


been crowded into the last few hours. 
He was reliving the present, the imme- 
diate past. 

He realized that, before he had 
stirred one step from home, the war 
had brought to him changes as vital 
as any it could possibly bring. He was 
discovering, in those silent, crowded 
moments, that which many men are 
fated never to discover at all—the love 
that is greater than passion. He was 
learning what many men never have 
an opportunity to learn—the differ- 
ence between a woman and a mere 
female of the species. 

In that hour, almost the last that they 
would spend together, Jasper Carson 
became for the first time true husband 
to Marcia his wife. 

And though she never knew it, it 
was only from the hour when she gave 
him up that she entirely possessed him. 
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CASWELL 


In which a woman makes the astounding discovery that she is married to two men. 


S soon as Edna Ferris saw the 
hospitable invitation pasted upon 
the wind shield of a passing car, 

she knew that not many hours would 
elapse before her own also bore it. 
Her husband had a passion for the 
stereotyped. A motto, she sometimes 
permitted herself to think in moments 
of bitterness, sufficed to him for both 
thought and emotion. 

She remembered the burnt-wood 
sentiments with which his study had 
been adorned on that morning—was it 
really less than two years ago ?’—when 
she had first seen him. They had all 
been of the high optimistic school of 
thought. “All’s for the best in this 
best of all possible worlds,” had been 
their burden, and, indeed, the text of 
two of them. Misfortune was to be 
met and conquered by a smile. A stiff 
upper lip was a most admired feature. 
Of course, since it was the study of 
the pastor of the First Church of New 
Seymour, the cheery stoicism of this 
philosophy had been tempered by a 
few biblical texts. 

It had been a morning of snow and 
dazzling cold, and Edna had been stiff 
with physical discomfort as well as 


with apprehension, as she had entered 
the comfortable little church office. It 
had been sizzling with heat; the light 
poured into it through half a dozen 
windows. The carpet on the floor was 
new and very bright; it was, as she 
was instructed within fifteen minutes, 
a token of the sympathy of the Ladies’ 
Aid Society with their beloved pastor 
in the bereavement which had lately 
befallen him—the death of his wife. 

“Tt is not boasting to use the ad- 
jective ‘beloved’,” the Reverend Lionel 
Ferris had assured her. “It is only 
truthful. I have the letter here. Per- 
haps you would like to look at it?” 

Edna, somewhat thawed by this time 
and beginning to nurse the hope that 
she had landed a, job, had taken the 
letter and had read it with murmurs 
which Mr. Ferris was at liberty to 
interpret as concurrence with the warm 
personal and religious sentiments ex- 
pressed. 

“She was,” said Mr. Ferris, refer- 
ring to his departed helpmeet, “more 
to me and to them than I can describe 
to you. An inspiration, an example, a 
comrade—yes, a comrade. [I like that 


modern idea of the conjugal relation. 
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It was the beauty of her large dark eyes which eventually outweighed her lack of 
references and won for her the desired position. 


They lost a great deal, our ancestors, 


who had not learned to treat their 
wives as comrades. Do you not think 
so?” 


Edna thought so. But was he never 
going to finish his egotistical outpour- 


ings and come to the one issue that 
really interested her? Was he going 
to give her the position of parish vis- 
itor? Her anxiety, the urgency of her 
fears and hopes, thronged in her large 
dark eyes, making them beautiful. It 























was their beauty which eventually out- 
weighed her lack of references and 


' won for her the desired position. 


“Who shall say’ that there is not 
a destiny which shapes our ends, rough- 
hew them as we will?” asked Mr. Fer- 
ris exultantly, when the grubby details 
of hours and wages had been agreed 
upon, “There are you, traveling from 
your old home, not knowing what fate 
has in store for you, only aware that 
you must become one of that great 
army of gallant girls whom modern 
conditions have thrust from the home 
into the wage-earning arena; and there, 
in the train, you happen to pick up 
the Young People’s Christian Mentor 
and you find my advertisement. You, a 
country clergyman’s daughter yourself, 
familiar with the routine of parish vis- 
iting, feel that here may be an oppor- 
tunity for you. Instead of going to 
the destination you had planned, you 
change at the junction and come di- 
rect to New Seymour. 

“You say that had you observed the 
paper was a month old, you would not 
have hoped and would not have come 
to New Seymour. It was, I venture 
to believe, a fortunate oversight. For, 
at any time up to three days ago, you 
would have found the position filled 
by the lady I had chosen out of those 
answering the advertisement a month 
ago—but”—he seemed to Edna to sim- 
per slightly behind his little light-brown 
mustache, and she was quite sure he 
dropped his eyelids behind his glasses 
—‘“‘but the arrangement did not work 
out satisfactorily. I should have put 
another advertisement in next week’s 
issue. But now I feel that it will not 
be necessary.” 

“IT hope not,” Edna answered sin- 
cerely. 

A little less than two years ago. 
And here she, no longer the official 
parish visitor, was imstalled in the par- 
sonage across the lawn from the brick 
church. It had been a wooing the 
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thought of which left her with flesh 
a little creepy. There had been, on 
the one hand, so much of her prede- 
cessor in it, and, on the other, such 
entire take-it-for-granted belief in the 
utter blankness of her experience, the 
virginity not only of the body, but of 
the mind as well. It seemed not to 
occur to Mr. Ferris as unlikely that 
an ordinary, unintellectual, pretty, full- 
blooded woman could have reached the 
age of twenty-nine without ever hav- 
ing felt the stirrings of passion. In 
fact, as Edna learned with the pass- 
ing of time, nothing ever occurred to 
him as unlikely which he greatly de- 
sired to believe. Albeit no mystic, he 
had confidence in miracles; they were, 
however, miracles which set aside or- 
dinary law for the benefit of some pre- 
dilection of the Reverend Lionel Fer- 
ris. 

On the whole, the marriage was not 
so complete a failure as it might have 
been. Edna was not introspective, 
acute, or critical. She had followed 
the path pointed out that snowy morn- 
ing by the Young People’s Christian 
Mentor to an asylum. She had ac- 
cepted it with relief and gratitude. 
Parish visiting had not been included 
in her early visions of a happy life, but, 
by twenty-nine, she had already reached 
that point of experience where the 
assurance of a good night’s lodgings, 
a good day’s meals, had displaced 
dreams. The church study, withthe 
steam heat singing in the pipes and the 
bright carpet of the Ladies’ Aid upon 
the floor, had been the asylum whence 
she could defy the ravening beasts of 
cold and hunger, of gradual failure 
and ultimate defeat. And marriage 
with the Reverend Lionel had made 
that asylum permanent, secure. 

Perhaps, had he delayed his suit un- 
til the habit of three sufficient daily 
meals, of long, untroubled nights’ 
sleep, had established in Edna the habit 
of security, she might not have mar- 
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ried him. But he had not waited. She 
was still humble with the remembered 
feeling of cold slush creeping through 
the breaks in her shoes, of fingers stiff 
in cotton gloves, of hunger unappeased 
by dairy lunches. She hadn’t liked his 
‘wooing. She hadn’t liked, within a 
month of her engagement as parish 
worker, to hear how many of her ways 
recalled the sainted wife, example, 
comrade, whom Mr. Ferris had lost. 
She hadn’t liked the lingering pressure 
of his hand-clasp. She hadn’t liked 
the excursions he had begun to make 
into her emotional experience. How 
was it possible that so pretty a girl 
as she had not been snatched up? Were 
the young men in her part of the coun- 
try all blind? 

Edna had been noncommittal. If 
she washed her hands with a little extra 
vigor after contact with the Reverend 
Lionel’s fingers, she was herself un- 
conscious of the act. If she took deeper 
drafts of air than usual when she 
came out of the study of the church, 
she was unaware of that instinctive 
act of purification. Indeed, if she had 
found herself using such a word as 
“purification” for the act, she would, 
sensibly enough, have described it as 
highfalutin’. 

By and by, when it was quite clear 
to her that Mr. Ferris, without, as he 
declared, any lessening in his love and 
loyalty to the departed one, desired 
her, Edna, she was not ill-content. She 
did not want to marry him, but, with 
deep, inarticulate craving, she desired 
safety; and chance, or Mr. Ferris’ fa- 
miliar friend, the destiny that shaped 
his ends, had made him and safety 
synonymous for the moment. 

She felt no particular compunction 
of conscience in marrying him without 
a full chronicle of her past. Although 
she never formulated the knowledge, 
she knew well enough that the highly 
articulate Mr. Ferris brought only 
common needs to his marriage, and 


these she could satisfy as well as an- 
other—probably better, since it was she 
whom he desired. 

She would have preferred, had such 
a thing been possible, to have been 
assured for life, or for necessity, of 
her job of parish visitor, But since 
that was impossible, she was ready to 
take the only life job that offered. 
There had to be something perfunc- 
tory, distasteful, in all existence. It 
might as well be marrying the Rev- 
erend Lionel Ferris and going to the 
parsonage and living among his plati- 
tudes, both those upon his desk and 
walls and those continually issuing 
from his lips, as anything else. 

It was she who became the driver of 
the little parsonage car. Mr. Ferris 
affected to find it unbecoming to the 
cloth to act as chauffeur. Edna, with 
her great, unconscious capacity for 
contemptuous insight into her hus- 
band’s mental processes, believed that 
it was because of a certain laziness, a 
certain inertness. Talking was an easy 
job, she decided, and it eventually 
atrophied all the codrdinating faculties 
in one who followed it professionally. 
She did not express it thus to herself. 
“Lionel loves to say things with no 
one to contradict them. He hates to 
do anything that may go wrong and 
show up how little he knows’—such 
was her analysis of him, made, how- 
ever, without bitterness. 

She herself liked to drive. She liked 
to do things—simple, direct, easy 
things in which cause and effect were 
apparent, requiring no mental stibtlety 
to perceive their connection. She liked 
housework for that reason. One 
washed a dish and it was clean. One 
polished a windowpane and it shone. 
One expended one’s energies, which, 
when unexpended, troubled one with 
restlessness and fever, and something 
was accomplished by their expenditure, 
something tangible, something real— 
no vague, far-off, indefinite good or 

















bad, but something immediate, satis- 
fying. 

In driving the car, all these things 
were doubly true. Every action told 
in a forthright result. One’s faculties 
were occupied, but not spent. She was 
glad that Lionel had discovered an ad- 
equate and dignified excuse for not 
driving. 

She smiled to herself on the day 
when she first saw the automobilists’ 
invitation to the stray soldier or sailor 
pasted, upon a car standing in front 
of the store at which she had been shop- 
ping. Their own wind shield had been 
consecutively decorated with every 
possible device. There had been Lib- 
erty Loan, Red and Thrift 
Stamp pasters, and it had been with 
the greatest difficulty that Edna had 
kept her husband from mounting a 
service star, on the ground that their 
cook’s brother was in training. 

“As far as we go.” She grinned a 
little to herself. That exactly repre- 
sented the measure of Lionel’s patriot- 


Cross, 


ism. “As far as we go.” No further. 
But not because he was _ selfish—oh, 
no! But for a thousand good, high- 


minded reasons. However, sometimes 
when she was alone, she take 
one of them not as far as she was go- 


could 
ing, but as far as he wanted to go— 
poor boy! A little unaccustomed wave 
of warmth and pity surged upward in 
her heart. 

When Lionel came in 
true enough, he bore with 
ard for the wind shield. 

“We should all do our 
“for the boys who are risking their 
all that we may be safe and free. It 
will, perhaps, be better for you not to 
take any of them aboard unless I am 
with you. They are recruited from all 
classes. We may not hope that there 
are not here and there among them 
ruffians, gangsters, and that ilk.” 

“If we don’t mean it, why do we 
paste the sign on?” asked Edna. 


to luncheon, 
him the plac- 


bit,” he said, 
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“But we do mean it. Only, even in 
a time like this, we must make certain 
discriminations.” 

I:dna dismissed the matter with the 
shrug, half acceptance, half indiffer- 
ence, with which she accepted so many 
of the facts of her asylum, Thus it 
happened that, although the placard in- 
viting the country’s defenders to ride 
in the parsonage car as far as it hap- 
pened to be going was immediately at- 
tached to the vehicle, the invitation was 
never followed up by any pausing at the 
curb except on those occasions when 
Mr. Ferris was aboard to protect his 
pretty, buxom wife. Those times had 
not been of particular interest to 
Edna. The conversation which her hus- 
band held with the occasional blue or 
brown-clad boy carried only a few 
miles over the road was always about 
Lionel’s impressions of the war, Li- 
onel’s reasons for not having tried to 
enter the service as a chaplain, Lionel’s 
views on strategy, on international 
honor, on world righteousness. Lion- 
el’s opinions? No, not even that! The 
opinions of the more obvious of the 
sheets which he read. And the nice 
brown boys, brown-clad or blue, with 
their sheepish smiles and their air of 
deferring to an officer of a superior 
branch of the service, had very little 
chance to say anything. 


It was Lionel’s loverlike custom to 
accompany his wife upon as many 
housewifely expeditions as_ possible. 


He liked her proximity, he liked the 
air, he liked, to tell the truth, indolence. 
And for whatever of evil there may 
have been in any of these tastes, he was 
punished in this fashion: 

I-dna had read in the weekly paper 
an advertisement of a sale of household 
goods in Stratford, the nearest city to 
New Seymour. Careful housekeeper 


though she was, and unambitious for 
possessions, it required judicious man- 
agement to make Lionel’s salary cover 
all her expenses. 


She was accustomed 
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to watch for the sales in Stratford and 
to replenish her stores at them. 

On the afternoon when she an- 
nounced her intention to drive to Strat- 
ford, Lionel promptly discovered three 
or four excellent reasons why he should 
accompany her. He did not mention 
among them the clear, soft quality of 
the air or the beauty of the day or the 
charm of the twenty-mile drive through 
the valley. Rather, hymnals and call- 
ing upon a brother pastor were the mo- 
tives that drew him from his study. 

They drove down the valley road to- 
gether, sufficiently contented with each 
other’s society. They stopped at the 
ecclesiastical book store, and Lionel 
left his order. They called at the 
parsonage and found his colleague not 
at home. The» drove on to the pro- 
vincial department store where Edna 
desired to do her shopping, and she 
left him in the car while she went 
in. She was gone for perhaps twenty 
minutes, and when she returned, bun- 
dle laden, she noticed, indifferently, that 
there was a khaki-clad man in the back 
seat to whom Lionel, half turned from 
the front, was talking. She had to 
call his attention to her need of assist- 
ance before he noticed her presence. 
Then he sprang nimbly from the car 
and volubly apologized for his inatten- 
tion. 

“Edna, my dear,” he said, “this one 
of our brave boys is I beg your 
pardon—I have forgotten your name.” 

Edna turned her eyes upon the man 
who was being introduced to her. Her 
color ebbed, and some of the pack- 
ages in her arms fell to the pavement. 
She made no effort to pick them up, but 
stared at the man. He stared back, as 
stricken as she. Lionel, with many 
chirpings and exclamations, was _ pick- 
ing up the fallen parcels. By the time 
he had salvaged them, Edna’s color was 
again normal, though her eyes were 
still frightened. She thanked him with 
more animation than she usually 
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showed. Indeed, 
amounted to a flutter. 
“As I was beginning to say when 
my wife created that diversion—I hope 
there was nothing breakable in your 
bundles, my dear—I don’t think you 
mentioned your name. I don’t think 


her animation 


I mentioned mine, either. I am the 
Reverend Mr. Ferris—the Reverend 
Lionel Ferris. Very much at your 


service,” he ended and waited. | 

He had to wait for a perceptible sec- 
ond. Then the young man said: 

“My name is Murphy.” 

As he spoke, he rose awkwardly and 
fumbled with the back-door spring. 
He began to say that he had forgotten 
something he must do, that he was 
afraid that he would crowd them— 
that 

“Nonsense, my dear fellow!” inter- 
rupted Lionel, with an air of pastoral 
authority. “Nonsense! You have al- 
ready told me that you are going up 
the road to Lockport and have already 
accepted the invitation to ride with us 
as far as we go. Indeed, Lockport is 
only ten miles beyond New Seymour, 
and it is such a beautiful afternoon that 
I think we might persuade Mrs. Ferris 
—she is our official chauffeur—to carry 
you all the way there.” 

The young man looked at Edna with 
a look half inquiry, half appeal. She 
did not meet his eyes, but she said* 

“Tt will be no trouble at all.” 

“Before we leave the city, Edna,” 
bustled her husband, “let us drive 
around again to Dr. Green’s. He is a 
colleague of mine,’ he added to the 
stranger, “pastor of the largest church 
in this flourishing town. I want to see 
him on a matter of church business. 
It will save me the trouble of writing 
if we find him in. Some things are 
better arranged by word of mouth.” 

They drove back to Doctor Green’s 
parsonage, and this time they found 
him at his gate. He was full of regret 
that Mrs. Green was not at home. 
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“That is all right,” Lionel reassured 
him. “Although, of course, Edna al- 
ways enjoys a chat with Mrs. Green. 
3ut to-day, as you see, we are living 
up to the placard”—he pointed a plump 
forefinger at the wind-shield invitation 
—‘and she will not be without enter- 
tainment during the ten or fifteen min- 
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utes I shall be with you.. Doctor 
Green, this is Mr. Murphy, one of our 
boys who has been ‘over there’. I know 
that you, like myself, rejoice to serve, 
in the little ways possible to us, those 
who risk their all for the sake of us 


” 


and our homes. 
“Quite so, quite so,” Doctor Green 
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interrupted his garrulous _ brother. 
“Glad to meet you, Mr Murphy. Did 
you see much fighting? But never 
mind. IT’ll get it all from Ferris here 
later.” 

The long-skirted black coats disap- 
peared together up the graveled walk. 
The door of the parsonage closed upon 
them. Then Edna turned in her place. 

“Joe!” she said, and then again, 
“Joe!” 

“Tell me quick what I can do, Edna. 
Tell me what it means. You—you and 
this mealy-mouthed parson! What 
does it mean?” 

She did not answer, but with eyes 
grown brimmingly soft and luminous 
she gazed at him. And again she cried: 

“Joe, Joe!” 

The young man’s eyes, gray and set 
deep beneath his temples, grew tender 
to match the look in hers. He was not 
a sentimental-seeming person. His 
face, as well as his lean, wiry body, 
bore the marks of one trained down 
by the discipline of hardship to essen- 
tials. The soft padding of easy sen- 
timentality was as absent from his fea- 
tures as ‘flesh from his frame. But, 
watching Edna, something young, 
something inextinguishably glad and 
kind, came back to him. He leaned 
forward and put his hand upon her 
shoulder. Her hand sprang upward to 
meet his, and for a second they sat 
thus, eye to eye, hand to hand, in a 
trance of tenderness. He was the first 
to remember and draw back. His face 
darkened. 

“You haven’t told me yet about the 
parson, Edna,” he reminded her. His 
voice was accusing, satiric. “ ‘Mrs. 
Ferris,’ I think he called you.” 

Recoljections returned to Edna also, 
recollections closer and less lovely than 
those that had irradiated the trivial, 
plump prettiness of her face a moment 
before. The first forgiving, forgetful 
flush of joy at sight of him faded. 

“T am married to him,” she answered. 
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“I was married to him a year and three 
months ago, and”—her eyes narrowed 
angrily—‘“what have you to say against 
it?” 

“You might have let a fellow know,” 
he answered. ‘You might have done 
that much—after—after everything.” 

“After the trick you played me?” 
she cried. 

“T never played you a trick. You 
know that I didn’t. You know I told 
you the exact truth when I told you 
that I had the best of reasons for be- 
lieving her dead, when you and I— 
when you and I i 

“Well, if you didn’t play the trick, 
call it that luck played it on me. Any- 
way, I was sold good and plenty, 
wasn’t [?” 

It was not exactly the language of 
Mrs. Lionel Ferris. It was not so re- 
fined as hers. But the voice which 
dropped into the phraseology of earlier 
days was a more vibrant voice, and 
ran a range of deeper feelings, than 
hers had sounded ever before-in New 





Seymour. 
“Yes,” he answered her soberly, 
sadly. “It was a dirty trick that luck 


played on you, a dirty, dirty trick! I 
hadn’t any right to speak to you like 
I did just now. You were free to do 
what you pleased. Only—only—I ain’t 
a particularly conceited fellow, Edna, 
but I don’t see how you could fall for 
that old gasbag, after me, unless it was 
because you wanted something as dif- 
ferent as possible.” 

“It wasn’t that.” In spite of her- 
self, Edna’s eyes softened again. “It 
wasn’t that I was tired of your sort, 
Joe. But, you see, I did what I guess 
most girls do—I married the man that 
proposed.” 

“Did- you know that I was nearly 
wild when I got back to Sonora, and 
found you gone? Didn’t you know that 
I would be nearly wild? And that 


little note you left me—it wasn’t fair, 
Edna, it wasn’t fair!” 
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“I forget what I said, exactly,” an- 
swered Edna. : 

“T’ll never forget it! You said: ‘I 
am going to_get away before you come 
back from Mimbres. I don’t want 
ever to see you again. You needn't 
trouble to try to get a divorce from 
your wife on my account, because I 
don’t want to marry you. I want to 
get away and to forget that I have 
ever seen you, and that is what I am 
going to do.’ That’s what you wrote 
to me, Edna. I was wild. You had 
been gone two days, and there wasn’t 
any one to tell me where. Old Coit, 
down at the station, said you hadn’t 
left from there, as far as he could re- 
member.” 

“T hadn’t,’ Edna corroborated old 
Coit. “I got a lift in Mex’s cart. Do 
you remember old Mex, Joe? As far 
as Silver, he carried me, and the peo- 
ple around the station there didn’t 
know me and so I got away. Oh, I 
was wild, too! To think that I, I who 
had always held myself high, who had 
been brought up right, whose father 
Was a parson—to think that I had been 
living with you like that! I just 
wanted to get as far away as I could 
from you and the people who had seen 
me living there with you and—and 
from everything. I'll tell you the truth, 
Joe. I didn’t feel like that all the way 
ast. I began to want to go back to 
you. I saw how the little place would 
look when you got home to it, and 
how you would look—and, oh, it didn’t 
seem to matter so much whether we 
were man and wife right and lawfully 
or not. But then I’d think of my 
bringing up and of the women in So- 
nora who would turn up their noses 
at me, and of my father, and I was 
burnt all up with anger against you. 
Because you had married her in the 
first place, and then because you hadn’t 
made sure she was dead before you 
came after me.” 

“But I was sure she was dead! And 
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I’ve told you half a hundred times that 
she married me when I was on a tear 
—a silly boy of twenty on a tear. I 
didn’t even know I was married to 
her when I came to, down there in 
Juarez. But she had the certificate all 
ready to flash into my face, and the 
ring on her finger, and everything. You 
knew it all—and how she cleared out 
as soon as she found that my father 
wasn’t going to stand for her or me or 
it. And she was thirty-seven, any- 
way. You knew. You knew.” 

“You ought to have made sure she 
was dead,” reiterated Edna. 

“T know I ought to have done it. 
But if you had really cared for me, 
Edna, I think you would have let me 
get it fixed up proper, instead of just 
lighting out, while I was gone to see 
if it was really and truly her that had 
turned up again and was writing to 
me from Silver.” 

“Was it?” asked Edna, with siidden 
interest. 

“Yes,” he answered drearily. “It 
was her all right.” 

“And did you get the divorce?” 

“What was the sense? You had 
gone. You said you didn’t .want to 
have anything more to do with me. I 
didn’t feel like going on with anything. 
I didn’t care. You know how I had 
cut out booze after I came to know 
you. Well, I took it up again when 
I came home and found that note of 
yours. I went on a tear that set a 
new standard in tears for Sonora.” 

“Oh, Joe!” Edna reproached him. 

“Oh, it was the final one. I didn’t 
keep it up. I,didn’t want to, some way. 
I had lost my taste for liquor, I sup- 
pose. And then, too, I got my mad 
up. I wasn’t going to let a couple of 
women—an old tart like her, and a stiff 
prig like you—give me the knock-out 
—that was the way I felt. So I came 
to, and cut it out again—for good. And 
I sold the_furniture i 








“Oh, Joe! All of it?” 
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“All but your sewing machine that 
you used to like to stitch away on, and 
our big, bright brass bed and ai 

“What did you do with Dinky?” 

“I gave Ma Brown to understand 
that we had had trouble, you and I, 
but that I hoped you'd be back. I 
asked her to take care of the little 
fellow till you came. You needn’t tell 
me, Edna, that: that little yellow canary 
didn’t know you had gone, away and 
that something was wrong. He just 
drooped and drooped “ 

“Did he die?” asked Edna, with quiv- 
ering lips. 

“No. Not up to the time I left. I 
stuck it out there, Edna, for eight 
months. I broke in the teeth of one 
fellow who said that, if we had had 
trouble, it was your fault. And then 
the old man died, and he hadn’t cut 
me off like he had threatened to, and 
I went back to Boulder. And there I 
was working the ranch when along 
came the war.” 

“Were you wounded ?” 

He showed her the wound stripe on 
his sleeve, and her fingers caressed it. 

“But you? Tell me about you. You 
say you’ve been married to him over 
a year, but what about the time be- 
fore—two—nearly three years, wasn’t 
it?” 

“Joe, it was dreadful. I didn’t know 
anything except to take care of my own 
house, and of course I didn’t want to 
do housework for some other woman. 
So I took any sort of job I could get 
and I nearly starved and I was sick. 
And something about me made men 
think—I don’t know what it was, but I 
suppose there was something made me 
seem not like a girl. And almost every- 
where I got a job, all the way from 
Omaha to Boston, whether it was in 
a lunch room or a shop or wherever, 
some man’d make it too ugly for me 
to stay.” 

“The dirty skunks!” said Joe, with 
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the veins throbbing in his forehead 
and his hands clenched. 

“And finally I was real sick and was 
in the hospital for a long while. That 
was in Providence. And when I came 
out, I was sort of worn out. And 
chance brought me to New Seymour 
and to Mr. Ferris’ church and—he was 
better than the other men. He wanted 
to marry me. So we were married.” 

“You didn’t tell him about me?” 

“No. That was over.” 

Again they sat silent, and looked at 
each other with old _ tendernesses 
thronging to their faces. 

“Edna,” he asked her suddenly, pur- 
posefully, “if it was to do over again, 
would you do it just that way?” 

She shook her head, and slow tears 
pushed up into her eyes. 

“And what—and what’—his voice 
shook—‘is worth all the rest of your 
life to you? Tell me, Edna!” 

“The little house in Sonora, Joe, and 
the sewing machine in the dining-room 
alcove, with the south window, and the 
geraniums on the sill, and Dinky sing- 
ing his little heart out, and you—you 
coming in from the mine. Oh, Joe, 
Joe!” 

“Will you take it again?” he asked. 
He was leaning far toward her now. 

“Oh, Joe! Don’t—don’t ask me to 
do—wrong !” 

“But suppose I’m telling you to do 
right? Suppose that the wrong is liv- 
ing with him—that windy parson——” 

“Joe, don’t you try to tempt me. I've 
read some of those books about a wom- 
an’s right to live with the man she loves 
and to leave the one she’s only mar- 
ried to. But they don’t make it seem 
right to me. There’s a screw lcose 
somewhere. I’m not educated and 


smart enough to see it, but I know 
there’s a screw loose somewhere. So 
—so, Joe, don’t try to tempt me to 
do wrong.” 

“Edna! I didn’t mean to tell you. I 
wouldn’t have told you, if I hadn't 
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come to feel that you care, too, the 
same as I do about the old place and 
the old life and—me. But—the rea- 
son why I never got a divorce from 





her—well, it was partly as I told’ you. 
I didn’t care about anything for a while 
after you left me. And then—that 
lawyer fellow down in Mimbres wrote 
me that I didn’t have to get a divorce. 
I hadn’t ever been married to her, She 
had a husband—a brace of husbands— 
living, when she annexed me. She 
hadn’t ever taken the trouble to sepa- 
rate legally from one before she took 
up with the next. And so she was a 
bigamist, and I wasn’t married to her 
at all. And so ie 

“And so,” cried Edna, “and 
so I—I was really married to 
you—and I am Why, Joe! 








“Then I am a bigamist 
now! Joe, Joe! What 
am I going to do?” 


Then I am a bigamist now! Joe, Joe! 
What am I going to do?” 

“You'd better drive me to the sta- 
tion, and I’ll take the train for New 
York and get some advice from a law- 
yer fellow there who used to be in 
Boulder. I was on my way up to 
Lockport to see my father’s old cousin 
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who lives there, but that can wait. Will 


you drive me there, Edna? 
want to come back to me?” 

His voice was sweet in her ears with 
pleading and with need of her. 

She turned toward the front of the 
car and took the wheel in hand. She 
pressed the self-starter. The car slid 
smoothly off toward the station. 

By and by it waited again in front 
of the Stratford parsonage. Lionel 
Ferris came hurrying down the path. 

“Where did you go, Edna? And 
where is the young soldier? And 
where”’—there was indignation in his 
surprise now—‘“is the invitation we 
were displaying on our wind shield? 
Where is the ‘As far as we go’ paster ?” 

“T washed it off at the station,” an- 
nounced Edna, speaking slowly and un- 
emotionally, like a person dazed. “TI 
took him—the soldier—the soldier—the 
soldier—there. It was as far as he 
wanted to go.” She began to laugh 
hysterically. 

The Reverend Lionel gazed at her in 
perplexity and anger that began to turn 
to alarm. 

“Control yourself!’ he commanded 
her. “Control yourself! Edna, Edna! 
You must control yourself! This has 
gone far enough!” 

She made a mighty effort, and the 
sobs and laughter dwindled into a gasp- 
ing silence. Perhaps it was the mois- 
ture from her hysteria that fringed her 
eyes when she said: 

“Get in, Lionel. 


Do you 


I'll drive you back. 


I'll drive you back to—the parsonage.” 
He got into the car, watching her 
warily the while. 


It seemed to flash 
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upon him that, after all, he knew very 
little about this woman whom he had 
married. What if there should be in 
her some taint of insanity, some pre- 
disposition to mental disease? One 
could almost see the dreadful thought 
forming in his mind. He tried to over- 
come his apprehensions, He sought 
refuge in conversation. 

“Most remarkable,” he fumed, “that 
you should remove the placard! Surely 
we are willing to do all we can for the 
brave boys who risk so much for us. 
I cannot understand your reasons, 
Edna.” 

“You will understand them by and 
by,” she promised. “But you had bet- 
ter be at home—with your mottoes— 
‘All’s for the best-—you know—‘in this 
best of all possible worlds.’ ” 

With his mottoes? “All’s 
best P 

He saw that she was quite mad, and 
he sat very still, guardedly watching 
her as they drove toward New Sey- 
mour. Once she turned toward him, 
and the pity that he discerned in her 
eyes frightened him still more. 

“Poor Lionel!” she murmured, and 
his heart was water within him from 
sheer fright. He clutched at the 
thought of various members of the La- 
dies’ Aid as a drowning man clutches 
at straws—sane women, tried, tested 
women whom he had known for years! 

“*As far as we go.’” 

His wife said the words slowly, and 
again there were pitying tears in her 
dark eyes. He would never drive with 
her again, he resolved, and did not 
guess how superfluous was the resolu- 
tion. 


for the 
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A little story of what nappened when Madge Mills found and 
read a certain perfumed letter addressed to her husband. 


F black Susanna hadn’t rapped upon 
| her mistress’ boudoir door and 
crossly announced that “dat dere 
laundryman say he yain’t been paid no 
money a-tall dis monf, and he say ask 
you-all how cum it?’ why, probably 
this story would not have been written. 
But the above did occur, and Madge, 
roused from a beauty sleep, rushed hur- 
riedly to her husband’s desk to find a 
stray check blank—her books being as 
usual depleted of any contents other 
than stubs, While she carelessly rum- 
maged in said desk, she chanced to come 


across a miserable blue envelope, - 


scented with Oriental perfume and in- 
scribed with her husband’s name and 
business address in violet ink. Needless 
to say, her parley with the impatient 
tradesman at her door was brief. She 
burned with impatience to bealone with 
that mysterious, maddening envelope 
and its nefarious contents. 

“Probably Vll be miserable for life 
—if I read it!” she moaned, seating 
herself upon the chaise longue and eying 
the thing with a shuddering fascination. 
“B-but I suppose it’s my wifely duty 
to keep tab on Tom Mills. Oh, I 
tr-u-usted him s-so,” she whimpered. 

“Well, I can go h-home to mother, 


5 


I suppose, or there’s the divorce court,” 
and, setting her pretty lips stubbornly, 
she thrust pink fingers into the already 
open flap and drew’out the sheet in- 
side, with the air that Pandora wore 
when she opened the historic bunch of 
stingers. 

Rounder grew her blue eyes as she 
read, hotter grew her pink cheeks; her 
feet came down upon the floor in two 
stamps that shook the cut glass on the 
dressing table; then they flew into the 
air, while conversely her head went 
down into a pillow, and there arose la- 
mentations and wailings and gnashings 
of.teeth! To all appearances that fatal 
envelope must have contained a pair 
of direct descndants from the afore- 
mentioned swarm that Pandora loosed. 


Upon a Friday evening, December 
the thirteenth, at nine o’clock p. m., to 
be statistical, Tom Mills, addressee of 
the trouble-making blue envelope, might 
have been discovered sitting near the 
entrance in the jazziest café that his city 
boasted ; never mind its exact name and 
location. Suffice it to say that here he 
sat, wearing a nifty English-worsted, 
pinch-waisted suit, a Charlie Chaplin 
mustache, a cigarette in his left set of 








“Wh 
man, holding a menu card in a trembling 
grasp. 


what will you have?” stuttered the 


fingers, and a general ‘“He’s-a-devil-in- 


his-own-home-town-oh- Johnny-0-0-0”’_ 


sort of atmosphere. Nine o'clock 
passed then five, ten, fifteen minutes, 
and Tom might have been seen to stroke 
the little mustache, nonchalantly flip the 
stub of his cigarette into a brass tray, 
and turn himself so that he could give 
the entrance a continuous once-over. 

Something told him that at last here 
she came! She was alone. She ex- 
plained something, with a pretty air of 
embarrassment, to the head waiter, and 
while Tom’s heart tried to establish a 
new world’s cardiac record, she glided 
between tables straight toward him, as 
his prophetic soul had foretold. 

With the assistance of a waiter and 
Tom combined, she was seated, threw 
back her big coat, worked at the fasten- 
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ings of her glove, hesitated—well she 
knew the value of the dramatic pause 
before a climax—and finally, with a 
sudden abrupt gesture, threw back her 
heavily figured black veil. 

The man stared, let his lower lip rest 
undisturbed upon his chin, gurgled 
mildly, like a chicken choking upon a 
too-corpulent worm, and recovered his 
poise with a visible effort. The woman 
took no notice of these strange mani- 
festations upon the part of her vis-a- 
vis, being accustomed, no doubt, to lay- 
ing them low in the first round. She 
smiled impersonally, said, “Excuse me, 
please,” reached beneath the level of the 
table, fumbled a moment, and came up 
smiling with a small silver vanity case 
clasped in one hand. She proceeded 
leisurely to inspect her fair visage in 
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an infinitesimal mirror, applied a pow- 


derpuff to the tip of a pretty nose, 


tilted 


her head to one side, and applied a stick 
of lip rouge to an already carmined 


rosebud osculatory apparatus. 


Then 


she yawned heartily, hunched up bare 


shoulders, reached for a ciga- 
rette, and lit a match on the sole 
of a conveniently elevated slip- 
per. 

Tom Mills, gazing, again made 
queer sounds in the depths of a 
strangled windpipe, swallowed 
hard, and rubbed one hand 
across his eyes. The waiter hov- 
ered over them, pencil and pad 
suggestively poised for action. 

“Wh-what will you have?” 
stuttered the man, holding a 
menu card in a trembling grasp. 

“Oh,” trilled the shoulder- 
shrugging one, closing her eyes 
and throwing her head back 
against her chair, “just pick out 
he most expensive things you’ve 
got to-night, Pierre, and I’il taste 
‘em all. I’m the kid that said 
that thing about trying every- 
thing once, before imitators ever 
thought of it. And I’m hungry, 
believe me, so make it quick!” 

The man wiped his perspira- 
tion-bedewed forehead with a 
snowy handkerchief. 

“Make it a planked steak for 
me, Henry,” he mumbled, and 
hunched himself lower in his 
seat, 

“Nice little crowd, ain’t there, 
dearier” visited the lady, smok- 
ing and ogling the masculine oc- 
cupants of near-by _ tables. 
“Cheer up, honey kid, this ain’t 
no funeral we’re at. It’s the 
original home of the jazz, in- 
stead; the Great God Jazz his 
own self dedicated this here 
Temple of Pleasure. Smile up, 
now, or you'll make me sorry I 
ever took my courage in both 


hands, hke no nice little girl ever does, 
and sent you that little note. Oh, you 
kid !” 

The waiter appearing with cocktail 
glasses, she was silent for a moment. 


As she drained the contents of a glass 





“Ah, yes, I know!” 
groaned the man. | 
“But you are so \\ 








bee-u-ti-fool !” "SS sam: 
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at one gulp, the man’s eyes seemed to 
be about to bulge from their sockets. 
The lady paid scant attention to him 
for the next ualf hour, frankly apply- 
ing herself to the disposition of the fifty 
dollars’ worth of dainties that were set 
before her in unctuous succession. 

“Guess I chose a live one all right, 
when J fell for your matinée eyes and 
cutey little mustache,” she gurgled, as 
she finally lolled back in her chair, after 
the last scrape of a spoon in the re- 
mains of a peach melba, and diligently 
and conscientiously applied a toothpick 
to her twin rows of shining ivory. 
“Well, I’m a good little chooser, if I do 
say it myself, and me for the free 
spenders every*time. A goil likes’ to 
eat. We ain’t no humming-birds like 
some of these tightwad Johnnies seems 
to figure. No, sir! I like good food 
and plenty of it, and something to wash 
it down with, though the stuff you get 
nowadays wouldn’t put an extra jump 
in a grasshopper. Shall we step out 
among ’em, eh?” she rasped in her 
hoarse voice, winking at him in sly 
coquetry. 

In a moment they were on the floor, 
swaying in the throes of Saint Vitus. 
They hadn’t finished the dance before 
Tom had forgotten his embarrassment 
and was apparently having the time of 
his career. They talked and laughed 
and danced and talked again, while the 
evening waxed later and yet more late 
until it began to be almost early. 

At last he stooped and whispered in 
her ear: 

“Shall I call a taxi, kiddo?” 

“Oh!” she gasped and eyed him with 
wide, reproachful eyes, surrounded 
with rather smudgy spots of black from 
her beaded lashes; the rouge, too, had 
come off a bit and left her right cheek 
much redder than her left, which had 
rubbed against her dance partner’s coat 
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shoulder. “Oh, how dare you? 
do! It’s always done, isn’t it?” 
“Sure,” he agreed, as they emerged 
into the night air and waited while the 
door man summoned their vehicle. 
Once settled cosily inside with the 
door closed, Tom Mills took the woman 
in his arms, lifted her upon his knee, 
and proceeded to plant a succession of 
kisses in the spot where he felt they 
would do the most good. She lay back 
languorously, rolled her ‘eyes upward 
until only the whites were visible, and 
emitted gusty presumably of 
gratification. Then she suddenly nestled 
into his arms and went sound asleep. 
The front door of an unlighted resi- 
dence slowly swung to upon the couple. 
With stealthy steps, arms. still en- 
twined as they moved. as one, they 
crept up the dark stairs. 
“Fist?” 
member ! 


Yes, 


sighs, 


whispered the woman. 
My reputation!” 

“Ah, yes, I know,” groaned the man. 
“But you bee-u-ti-fool!” he 
sighed, and seized her again in the upper 
hallway in a strangle hold. 

“Stop!” giggled the lady. “Tom, 
you'll wake the kids, and I don’t want 
them to see their mother in this rig. 
Behave, now! The game’s up, and I 
refuse to be your little vampire any 
longer !” 

“So! 
note! 


“Re- 


are so 


It was you sent me that fool 
Gee, you .don’t think, Madge, 
that I went there purposely to meet a 
strange woman, do you, dear? You 
know that I guessed it was a hoax of 
some sort?” 

“Sure, dear,” said his wife. “T never 
doubted you a single instant.” And she 
did not even blink. 

“Well, come on, I’m sleepy,” yawned 
her husband. “Anyway, I'll say you’re 

You must all of you 
Oh, ho, hum. J won- 


some little vamp. 
have it in you. 
der!” 
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Another story of “behind the scenes” in the series of theatrical life 
comedies and tragedies that Mr. Rhoades is writing for SMITH’S. 


ABLE BOYD’S hand trembled 
as she took the card. It had 
been two years since one had 

come back to her—two years punctu- 
ated only by sighs and kicks, back there 
in the Grandma Row. 

The card was a thick one, not ex- 
quisitely printed. It announced: “Mr. 
Irving Purdam, President the Freehold- 
ers’ Gas Company, Hawkinsville, 
Ohio.” 

“T'll see him in just a moment,” said 
Mable, aiming her tones of nonchalance 
at the other girls changing their things 
at the close of the show. Then she 
tried to conceal the haste with which 
she dressed. 

The man who had sent in the card 
was standing near the stage door, as 
if fearful to penetrate farther into such 
a charmed realm. His face was lit 
with the double pleasure of having dis- 
covered an old friend and having met 
her in a strange land. 

“Hello, Mable!” he cried. ‘How are 
you, anyhow ?” 

“Fine, Irv,” she said. “Gee, it’s like 
a trip home to see you.” 


“Never expected me to turn up in 
New York, did you, Mable?” he asked. 

“Well, I’m glad you came,” she said. 

“Things have gone good with me, 
Mable, awful good—and I’m over to 
see the town.” 

“How did you find me?” she asked, 
making a move toward the door. [ven 
though she had emphasized to the others 
that she had a man, she did not care to 
have them see him. He was a tall, 
robust person, with the ruddy face that 
comes from facing all weathers, and the 
awkwardness of fram® that comes with 
working long hours at hard tasks when 
one is young. His clothes were such 
as one unacquainted with the niceties 
of dress would pick up in one of the 
cheaper stores, making up in gaudiness 
what they lacked in fit. 

He was close to forty years old, but 
the vivid color of his necktie suggested 
the selection that might have been made 
by a very young man at his most ebulli- 
ent age. He had a mustache of the 
drooping type affected in some rural 
communities as a stab at the deviltry 
of a larger world far off. 
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“Find you?” he asked, taking her arm 
as they passed into the street. “Say, it 
did happen funny! Do you remember 
the time Jake Thompson cut you on 
the arm with a sickle, and it left a 
scar ?” 

“Yes,” she said. 

“Well, I thought it was you as soon 
as you came out. I had a seat right 
down there in the front”—he giggled 
knowingly—“and when you girls all sat 
down around that comedian fellow, I 
was positive.” 

“T guess it wouldn’t have to be on 
my arm, so far as that goes,” said 
Mable. ‘“There’s no modesty in this 
business, Gawd knows.” 

“You girls do dress pretty pert,” 
chuckled Irv, giving her arm a coy 
pinch. “But say, Mable, here’s Broad- 
way, ain’t it?” 

“This is Seventh Avenue,” she said. 
“Broadway is over there.” 

“Tt all looks like one to me,” he said, 
“with these lights and everything. It’s 
some place, ain’t it, Mable?” 

“Yes,” she responded, with an invol- 
untary sigh. 

“What I want,” said Irv, as they jos- 
tled on through the after-theater 
throngs, “is to go to one of them caffys, 
where wé could get some refreshment 
like.” 

“Well,” she said, cautiously consid- 
ering a reputation for thrift which the 
Purdam family=long had maintained, 
“what sort of a place would you like, 
Irv?” 

“Oh, I leave that to you, Mable,” he 
said. “I’d like a cabarette. I was in 
one up to Columbus last State-fair time, 
but I suppose you got lots better ones 
here.” 

She plucked him away from the en- 
trance to a café of international repu- 
tation where a mere waiter’s tips would 
suffice to board one for a week at the 
Commercial House in Hawkinsville, and 
led him into a side street gay with the 
signs of foreign restaurants. 


“Loretti’s is a nice place,” she rec- 
ommended. ‘They have music and a 
couple of entertainers. We can have 
a nice chat and an Italian supper, if 
you'd care for that.” 

“T don’t know about this dago cook- 
ing, Mable,” he said dubiously. “There 
was a camp of them out along the rail- 
road last summer, and they wasn’t— 
well, sanitary.” ‘ 

“These are different,’ she laughed. 
“Very clean and reasonable.” 

“They don’t have to be that, Mable,” 
he imparted. ‘That is—not too reason- 
able. Your Uncle Irv has struck it 
rich!” 

“Really ?” 

“Yes, gas on the old home place. 
I got an inside tip, and before they 
knew, I bought up Barnes’ place and 
that bluff land of Wiggins’, and maybe 
I ain’t been going some!” 

The friendly familiarity with which 
he spoke and the information he im- 
parted set going in Mable emotions 
which had been stilled for months, al- 
most years. Her breath came quicker, 
and her eyes brightened as they had 
used to do upon sighting a new pros- 
pect in the days when she had still been 
in the running. 

Her whole being had a pleasant vibra- 
tion absent this long time, as she guided 
him up to the second floor of an old 
New York dwelling converted into a 
restaurant. She saw to it that they had 
a table in a secluded corner. Then she 
smiled across roguishly. 

It was a different smile from that 
with which she had greeted him. It 
was happier and more transcendent than 
any she had worn in months. It be- 
spoke revived hope of the realization 
of what seemed her greatest desire in 
life, a realization that could leave noth- 
ing more to be asked. 

“Yes, sir,” he went on, “first I had 
the Freeholders’ Gas Company, in 
which I was the main works. Then I 
left that be took over by the Federal, 
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and now all I got to do is sit back and 
indorse the checks. - And if’’—he leaned 
forward and squeezed her hand—“‘if the 
darn’ stuff stops to-night, I’ve got 
enough so I don’t have to worry. But 
it'll flow for years, one of these here 
experts says.” 











“That certainly makes it nice for 
you,” she said. 

“Nice ain’t no name. But here’s the 
man. What’ll you have, Mable?” 

“Let me have a Bronx,” she ordered. 

Irv was puzzled for a moment. Then, 
to keep on safe ground, he said: 

“Give me a bottle of beer. Say, 
Mable, did you read where the old 
State’s gone dry?” 

“How are things—back home?” she 
asked. 

“Well, I suppose there’s been lots of 
changes since you left,” he said. “How 
long has it been, Mable?” 

She smiled forbiddingly and placed 
her fingers over her lips. 

“Long enough!” she said. 
would be telling how old I am.” 

“Shucks!” he said. “You don’t have 
to tell me. I know. You're three years 
younger’n me, and I’m thirty-eight.” 

“Irv!” she cried, with a kittenish slap. 
“T’m not bragging about it!” 

“Why not?’*he said, pouring out the 
rest of his beer. “It don’t show. Oh, 
mebbe you’re a little plumper, but”— 
with a wink—‘“I like ’em better that 
way !” 

“Don’t I really look much different?” 
she asked, turning to glance into a mir- 
ror. She continued to contemplate her- 
self for a moment. His remark had 
suggested something most significant. 
It was the very subject on which the 
collection of evidence furnished her a 
bitter-sweet fascination. Was she show- 
ing her age too much, or was she re- 
taining her youth? 

Now, as she caught her image, she 
was tortured trying to decide whether 
, her face was one with a fair share of 
beauty, or whether it was hopelessly old 


“That 
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and unattractive. Unmistakably it 
grew rounder as she forced a smile— 
far too round to be classical—and she 
wondered if the paint and powder really 
covered certain dark places beneath the 
eyes, and certain damning wrinkles. 

Did her face really—as she at times 
hoped—carry any of the youth and 
charm of girls such as Edyth Claire, for 
example? She was doubly concerned 
to-night, for she had opportunity for 
aspicture through the eyes of a man 
who had not seen her for years—a rich 
man, who had been saying some very 
interesting things. 

“No,” said Irv, answering her ques- 
tion, “you don’t look a bit older. Mebbe 
your hair is a little yellower, but I’m 
partial to blondes.” 

She stirred with a thrill, for he was 
regarding her ardently. 

“Let’s have something else to drink,” 
he suggested, beckoning the waiter. 
“What’ll it be, Mable?” 

“T’ll have some of your special spa- 
ghetti and a bottle of chianti,” she or- 
dered. 

“Fix me up a nice order of ham and 
eggs, and give me another bottle of beer, 
right away,” said Irv. 

When he had started on the beverage, 
he said confidentially : 

“You know, when I’m home, I don’t 
drink anything at all. But when a fel- 
low comes over to the city to have a 
good time, and specially, Mable, when 
he’s got something on his mind, like I 
have, he feels like, well—celebrating.” 

“Sure,” said Mable, suppressing her 
eagerness, as she poured for herself. 

“What is that red stuff?” he asked. 
“Wine? Could I taste it? Um—some- 
thing like you get at Cedar Point. I 
was there Iast summer. Great place, but 
it don’t come up to this, Mable. You 
can get anything over here,” he con- - 
cluded with a wink and an expressive 
smile. “That’s why I came.” 





Mable waited for that of which her 
intuition had given her a wireless. 
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“Yes, sir,” said Irv very earnestly. “I 
came for something very special, Mable. 
I came to get a wife.” 

The place swung dizzily about her. 
It was not the drinks. She liked te hear 
it so well that she asked: 

“You came for what?” 

“To git a wife,” he said, his exhila- 
ration wearing off the last layer of 
the slight veneer with which he had 
covered his bucolic English. 

“Yes, Mable,” he went on, “I took a 
look at all the girls back home and, hon- 
est, I couldn’t see any that hit me right. 
There was Cory Corns. She was right 
smart of a girl, but she went to Akron 
to work. And Annie Parks, she wasn’t 
so bad, but with her old man owning 
the bank, and she painting that china all 
the time, I guess I wasn’t blue-blooded 
enough. Lindy Harris, you know, over 
on the old Crooks place, is a good cook 
and good dresser, but the girl is cross- 
eyed. Seemed like none would do, so I 
just ups and comes over heré for one!” 


ae STs. + Sets 


ave gone good with me, Mable, awful good—and I’m over to see the town.” 
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Making answer would have offered a 
delicate problem for one less inspired by 
purpose than Mable. She did not hesi- 
tate to say: 

“Well, it’s lucky you found me, isn’t 
it ?” 

“Tt sure is,” he said. “I'll be here a 
week, and I hope you can do a right bit 
of going around with me. You see, 
outside of you, I don’t know a soul.” 

“T’ll be glad to help you, Irv,” she 
said. “I work three afternoons, and 
every evening up to this time, but I’m 
free mornings and—around mealtimes.” 

“That'll be first class,” he said. “I 
want to get around to all the big places, 
Delmonico’s and Childs’. I’ve heard of 
them all and I want to see them.” 

“I’m well acquainted,” she smiled, 
“and there’s nothing I won’t do for an 
old pal from my home town!” 

“Gee!” he exclaimed, basking in the 
smoke of a cigarette, which he ma- 
nipulated awkwardly. “It must be great 
to live in this big town!” 






















‘Yes,” she said. “But”—with a sigh 
—‘one gets tired of it. Yet no matter 
how sore on it you get, it holds you. 
People are like those bugs we used to 
see of a summer night, never able to 
keep away from the light once they’ve 
found it.” 

“Till they git all burned up,” said 
Irv in a seriousness engendered of his 
imbibition. ‘Poor little things. Well, I 
like it once in a while, Mable, but this 
fast life wouldn’t do me for a regular 
thing. You can’t teach an old dog new 
tricks, and the place for me is back in 
Hawkinsville. Why, the fellow I rented 
my room from down at the’ McAlpin 
charges me four dollars a day for a lit- 
tle place no bigger than Newt Peters’ 
barber shop!” 

“Yes, it’s no place to be poor in,” 
admitted Mable. “I don’t know how I 
stuck this long. F suppose it’s because I 
never had a chance to get away.” 

“Yes, you'd like it in a smaller place 
—with money,” said Irv. 

“I suppose so,” she joked. “I never 
had money to try.” 

“You bet you'd like it,” said Irv. 
“That’s why I’m for Hawkinsville. And 
the old place ain’t so slow. A new fel- 
low has fixed the opery house over, and 
we get a show ’most every week in the 
winter. There’s a big saw mill now on 
the edge of Bill Drake’s woods, and if 
we get the traction line through, nobody 
can say anything agin’ Hawkinsville!” 

“Does Martha Watts still live there?” 

“The one you used to play with? Yes, 
she’s went in for Christian Science, and 
got a fancy little art shop over by the 
post office. “Lows to move on Main 
Street when the dry law runs out Budge 
Stokes’ saloon.” 

“Well, it would be good to see the old 
place,” mused Mable, a far-away look 
in her eyes. “It’s been a long while 
since I was there.” 

“Not since your Aunt Lucy died, 
have you?” asked Irv. “She was your 
last relative ‘there, wasn’t she?” 
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“Yes,” said Mable, a little catch in her 
throat. 

“But relatives wouldn’t matter,” said 
Irv. ‘Everybody would be glad to see 
you. Why, Mable, I’d “ 

The directness of her glance stopped 
him. 

“T was going to say,” he modified, 
“I suppose you'll be wanting toe go home. 
We're going to have all week, and I 
don’t want to keep you up too late the 
first night.” 

“All right,” she acquiesced sweetly. 
“We'll be going.” 

She piloted him across Broadway to 
her lodging house, which was in Fifty- 
second Street, in a shadowy region only 
a step off the Lighted Way. 

“Mrs. Carter freezes everybody out 
of the parlor at ten,” she explained, “or 
I’d ask you in. But you'll come in the 
morning, won’t. your Then we'll take 
a bus ride, or go anywhere you like 
before lunch.” 

“What time, Mable?” he asked. 

“About ten,” she said. “I’m on the 
third floor in the rear. Just ring when 
you come.” 

They said good night, and she did 
her best imitation of a girl tripping up 
a pair of stairs. 

All Irv remembered: next morning, 
when he came, was that Mable had said 
she lived on the third floor, rear. He 
forgot all about the bell, and as the 
front door happened to be open, he went 
up two flights to the rear apartment and 
knocked. 

Mable opened, expecting some caller 
who belonged in the house. Her sur- 
prise gave way to a trace of disappoint- 
ment as she ushered him in. She had 
expected to meet him below in the par- 
lor, the auxiliaries to her physical 
charm somewhat more _ completely 
mobilized. 

But she smiled pleasantly and gave 
him a seat in her tiny living room. Then 
she retired behind a portiére, and Irv 
heard voices. One was very light and 
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ripply. It was explained when Mable 
appeared with another girl, whom she 
introduced as Miss Edyth Claire. 

Miss Claire, it appeared, was Mable’s 
friend. As a matter of fact, she had 
come across the hall from her room for 
a loan of some powder which she had 
been affixing at the proper places upon 
her very pretty face in front of Mable’s 
glass when Irv had knocked. 

Miss Claire was taller and much more 
slender than Mable. She was beautiful 
in a certain light, airy, almost frivolous 
way, and her girlish figure was clad in 
the extremes of fashion. 

Something about her seemed to im- 
press Irv remarkably. After a couple 
of false starts he said: 

“T want to be real neighborly with 
Mable and her friends while I’m here, 
Miss Claire. I wonder if you 

Had he seen the discouragement be- 
ing aimed at him by Mable, he might 
have taken a hint. As it was, he re- 
mained happily ignorant of the look she 
was giving him and continued somewhat 
jerkily: 


” 





“IT wonder if you could take supper 
with us to-night?” 
“But perhaps- 





” Mable was begin- 

ning when Miss Claire rippled out, 

“Oh, surely. Did you mean after-the- 
i 5, F 7) 

ater supper, Mr. Purdam: 


“No, I meant before the theater. 
Dinner, mebbe you call it. But we 
could go after the theater, too. I want 


you girls to have a good time while I’m 
in town.” 

“But we have tickets -for the Mid- 
night Friskers,” protested Mable, “and 
it’s all sold out, so we couldn’t get a 
third.” 

“T wouldn’t intrude for the world,” 
smiled Miss Claire. “We'll just make 
it for dinner, then.” 

They arranged a time and place to 
meet, and Miss Claire rippled off. When 
she was gone, Irv said: 

“Mable, I want to pay you for those 
tickets.” 
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“Which ones?” 

“Them you spoke of for to-night. 
What did you say—the Friskers; I 
bet that'll be good.” 

Mable laughed sagely. 

“T haven’t any tickets,” she con- 
fessed. “I said that just to throw 
Edyth off. She’s such a bore—a regu- 
lar silly little fool. Why, she acted like 
she’d known you all her life—just like 
you came to New York to see her!” 

“But I thought, you knowing her and 
all——_” 

“She knows me—when she wants 
anything. Oh, I don’t want to knock 
the girl, but she’s Well, you know 
what I mean!” 





“Ts she an actress?” 

“She’s in the chorus in ‘Frivolity 
1919.’ ” 

“I’ve heard of that out home,” he 
said. “It comes to Columbus once in a 
while. Isn’t that the one that they say 
all the girls in it have limousines ?” 


“Not the ones like Edyth,” said 
Mable. “She holds her job through 


just being foolish. It takes brains for 


a chorus girl to get a limousine.” 

She had great respect for the accom- 
plishment, for she never had been able 
to command one. 

Well, I’m sorry I asked her,” said 
Irv regretfully. 

“That’s all right,’ she said. “I was 
only thinking of how she might bore 
you. We can stand her one evening, 
and you can see for yourself what I 
mean.” 

As they spent the morning and noon 
hour together, she found Irv still im- 
pressed with New York priees, and 
thereupon she built her platform. She 
would impress him with her prudence 
and her desire not to have him waste 
his money. Richly appointed cafés she 


would represent as the rioting ground 
of the profligate. ° As if by chance, she 
would bring to his attention their fright- 
ful prices, and artfully she would con- 
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trast their garish splendor with the 
worth of the simple table d’hote. 

But this not because Mable spurned 
lobster or champagne. It was for the 
great purpose of keeping herself be- 
fore him as the very soul of New York’s 
radiant beauty and faultless style. To 
win him, she must be all the color, the 
variety, and the sophistication his soul 
had. demanded when he had fied the 
drab and commonplace Hawkinsville. 
She must keep herself as he had 
found her in the glamour of the first 
hour, when he had seen her a shining 
woman in a brilliant Broadway show. 


spectacle. She had started with great 
hopes, but the years had seemed to 
prove her one of those women who 
seize upon, but cannot hold. Behind 
her stretched a long line of buried 
hopes. Fat traveling men, rich import- 
ers, bald-headed captains of industry— 
and “some of their sons—in past years 
had dallied with her only to pass on, 
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“I wouldn't intrude for the world,” smiled Miss Claire. “We'll just make it for dinner, then.” 


And to do this she must place herself 
against no background where he would 
discover her as a laggard in the great 
race of pomp and magnificence. Let 
him once achieve the heights and begin 
to sift New York’s values, and he would 
at once find out her true place far from 
the center of the dazzling stream. 

For Mable long had recognized her- 
self rather as a spectator, approving 
by her presence the great show called 
New York, than an actor vital to the 


some finally wiping the map of Broad- 
way off their slates, others turning to 
the more alluring. In the matrimonial 
market, she was a remnant, and now 
that the last of the long, smug line of 
polished men of the Hardest City had 
passed, she must grab off her last 
chance. To Irv, she was Broadway’s 
scintillating splendor. Now let her keep 
him thinking so, and the week’s end 
would spell victory. 

So, when they went out that evening, 
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she directed their steps toward a quiet 
restaurant where prices were not high 
and neither entertainment nor patron- 
age brilliant. 

From the dark surrounding her home 
in Fifty-second Street west of Broad- 
way, the Lighted Way burst upon them 
as they rounded the corner. Turning 
southward, they fell in with its mighty 
current, pushing, like children enter- 
ing fairyland, toward its glistening cen- 
ter. 

3elow, in white radiance, stretched 
the broad aisle through which streams 
of people hurried. Higher, a little to 
the left, was the rainbow of the Win- 
ter Garden, with its great splotches of 
variegated color. To the right rose, 
tier on tier, the dazzling signs denot- 
ing every sort of pleasure palace, the- 
ater, rink, roof, restaurant, café. Then 
farther on, almost a mile away, the vast 
diadem of Times Square, where count- 
less lights in Titanic battle banished 
the night. Above all, as if in the clouds, 
wheeled a charioteer of flame, and to 
the left the slender, lighted elfin tower 
of the Bush Terminal Building. 

When they had passed through the 
burning heart of it all, and had dined 
at the quiet little place selected by 
Mable, I:dyth took her leave, and Irv 
escorted Mable around to her theater. 
He saw the show through again and was 
waiting for her faithfully at the stage 
door. . 

When they were comfortably settled 
for supper, Mable sighed with reiief, 
and said: 

“My, I’m glad we got rid of that girl! 
She means all right, but don’t her gig- 
gling get on your nerves?” 

“Yes,” admitted Irv. “She’s rather 
frisky.” 

“Fresh I’d call it,” said Mable: 

“Yes,” Irv said. “You're right. By 
the way, one of the gas company men 
wanted me to look up a fellow—Jones, 
[ think. He has a garage. How do 
you get to Flatbush?” 


“You die and go in a hearse, people 
over here think,” she laughed. ‘‘Give 
me his address, and I’ll make a note for 
you of how to get there.” 

“Thanks, Mable,” said Irv. “Gee, I 
don’t even like to spend time enough 
to go over there. I want to be with 
you every minute possible. Y’ know 
I just dote on blondes.” 

And true to this declaration, he spent 
a great deal of time with Mable each 
day, only expressing regret when busi- 
ness or a desire to see objects of inter- 
est called him away. Several times he 
went.to other shows, which he asked 
her to recommend, but every evening 
they met and sought the little café. 

“Y’ know, Mable,” he said one night, 
as the week was drawing to a close, 
“a couple of fellows put me wrong 
when I told them I was coming over 
here. They wanted me to go in them 
lobster palaces. But I’m glad you 
showed me different, and took me to 
places where you get things just as good 
—and don’t get robbed, either.” 

This was only one more bit of evi- 
dence to prove that she was on the 
right track. In fact, it was that eve- 
ning that she conceived her great piece 
of love strategy, which was finally to go 
down in history as matrimonial diplo- 
macy. She felt that, beneath all his 
wealth, Iry still loved a dollar in the 
way his family had loved it in the days 
before the gas discovery, when they 
had toiled and drudged for a meager 
living. This love should pave the way 
for the final stroke which would swing 
Irv into benedict row—with Mable on 
his arm. 

She would give a party whith would 
feature certain metropolitan lures cer- 
tain in their effect. It was natural that 
Irv should not have known of them, and 
in the rdle of an adviser of conserv- 
ancy, she could not suggest them. But 
she could use them; so that on their last 
evening she might shine as never be- 
fore. 
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She called on the telephone a certain 
taxicab man who once had told her that 
if she would go away and leave him 
alone, he would do her any favor she 
might ask. That had been nearly an 
insult at the time, but now she remem- 
bered and asked him for a machine. 
She patiently suffered his raillery to get 
his promise. : 

Then she dropped another nickel and 
spoke to a gentleman who had a road 
house where Riverside Drive runs off 
into the country—a road house with 
nice little private dining rooms, where 
one doesn’t have to sit prim and stiff 
in one’s chair all the time. 

Other expenses, chiefly the hurried 
purchase of a new outfit, had lowered 
her exchequer to the point where she 
must ask the restaurateur if she might 
not sign the check and pay him next 
week. He knew her, and agreed. 

Mable laughed to herself in glee. It 
was all settled. She clapped her hands 
in perfect happiness for the first time 
in months, as she got home to her little 
rear rooms. 

“Good-by,” she laughed theatrically 
at the roofs beyond. “I’m going away, 
New York, to a place called Hawkins- 
ville!” 

She had been so busy with her plans 
that she was glad Irv had business to 
attend to Kriday. When they met for 
supper after the theater, she was so full 
of the arrangements that she could 
hardly hold back certain details as sur- 
prises, such as the automobile and the 
place they were going. 

“Oh, your last night here, Irv,” she 
laughed mysteriously as they were part- 
ing, “is going to be some evening!” 

“T wish you wouldn’t make arrange- 
ments of that kind, Mable,” he said. 
“Let’s meet and come here as usual.” 

“Your last night?” she asked. “I 
just guess not!” 

“But we’ve had so much fun here,” 
he said. ‘And while I’m on that, I want 
to thank you for the way you’ve shown 


me around. You got me in right. And 
I feel——” 

“Aw, dry up, Irv. It was on your 
money, and I couldn’t let a man that 
means as much as you do to me come 
here and just run loose.” 

“T only wish I’d spent twice as much. 
And I want to tell you, Mable, I’ve had 
a mighty fine time.” 

“Run along and forget it!” 

“But, Mable,” he insisted, “‘I 

“Good night!” she cried. “Tell me 
to-morrow !” 

Irv said he had a few business affairs 
to close up on Saturday. But Mable 
was glad to be rid of him. She rose 
late and spent the greater part of the 
day in bolstering up her beauty by every 
artifice with which she had become ac- 
quainted in a fifteen-year campaign. 

At last, around four-thirty, she was 
ready. She was attired in a new suit 
prematurely purchased, through finan- 
cial aid from Mrs. Carter, the landlady. 
With it went a drooping hat skillfully 
made over from a spring model, bright 
new shoes, silken ankles, carefully mani- 
cured fingers, cheeks artistically crim- 
soned, eyebrows shaded, hair patiently 
arranged, and over all a generous 
spririkling of the most seductive per- 
fume she knew. 

She stood in the door and looked 
back.. In spite of herself, a feeling such 
as one has when bidding farewell to 
an old friend oppressed her. She was 
to see the room again, but She 
started to sigh, but laughed off such 
a foolish emotion. 

At the turn of the stairs, she met 
Edyth. 

“Oh,” chattered the younger woman, 
“the new things? You look just dear. 
But—lI’ve been wanting to ask—how is 
Mr. Purdam?” 

“He’s well. I’m going out to meet 
him now.” 

“Really? I certainly wish you a 
pleasant evening.” 

Mable cast back her thanks and hur- 


” 
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ried on. She purposely said nothing to 
Edyth about her plans to meet Irv at 
the rooming house at six o'clock. 

By aid of the subway, in due time 
she reached “Billy’s Garage,” situated 
just east of Lafayette Street, some dis- 
tance below Fourteenth, on the border 
of the East Side. It was to make sure 
of getting the car that she had called 
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“So this was—Mr. Jones—and business!” she sobbed. 
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for it, rather than waiting in suspense. 
She had had promises before. 

3ut this one was not to be broken. 

“Miss Boyd?’ asked a chauffeur. 
“Sure. Get in. I’m waiting for you.” 

So, as night stepped in from the east, 
whispering a cue to the city’s myriad 
lights, the machine pushed north out of 
the shadowy reaches of the wholesale 
district toward the blessed 
regions of radiance beyond. 

It was almost a novelty for 
Mable to ride ina taxi. And 
certainly this ride was the 
most momentous of her life. 
Yet, try as she might, she 
could not fix her mind on 
her plans for the next few 
hours. A freak unexplained 
made her mind leap the gap 
from to-night to the time 
when she would be leaving 
the city. 

Of course sometimes she 
would be ¢oming back for 
visits. Yet—— 

The rushing 
reached 


car had 
Fourteenth Street. 
Here the grip of the me- 
tropolis first had claimed her, 
In a street near by, long be- 
fore the theatrical belt had 
moved so far north, she and 
a merry crowd of roisterers 
had lived in a certain red 
brick house, 
now replaced 
by a towering 
commercial 
building. The 
girls all were 
separated, some 
married—a nd 
divorced as 
well—one a 


big dramatic 

. star, some 
—_ dead. 

A en, Yes, the 


building 


was 
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gone, and the girls were gone, but mem- 
ory lived, and sometimes, when it was 
going worse than usual, she iiked to 
come down and sit on a bench in Union 
Square and think of those days of de- 
lightful youth and freedom. 

That was it—freedom! Youth may 
fade, but one may remain free for- 
ever. Here was Madison Square, and 
there, across from the Garden, she 
glimpsed the spot where she and Jack 
Schuyler had sat that night before he 
had gone to South America. He had 
brought back a senorita, at present 
growing to the proportions of a dow- 
ager on his Long Island estate. But 
he had been a good scout, the very em- 
bodiment of the masterful, polished men 
of the world which the Great City 
claims as its own. The next thing to 
owning one was to remember having 
been loved by one. 

On into Fifth Avenue she was whirled 
north. Soon, from the great cafion of 
magnificent shops, burst the stone glory 
of the hbrary. Mable was not strong 
for books or culture, but just to look 
at the place! And then that great bat- 
tling place of traffic, Fifth Avenue and 
lorty-second Street! As her car was 
halted by the tall blue-clad man who 
ruled the destinies of a hundred vehicles 
by the wave of his white-gloved hand 
or the shrill of his whistle, people jos- 
tled beside her machine. Their faces 
were close—well groomed, sophisticated, 
elegant. Happy in their captivity, they 
were the city’s subjects, the willing pris- 
oners of the unseen spirit which whis- 
pers: 

“Come, I niay not give you ease or 
riches or power—in the midst of my 
multitudes, you may remain lonesome 
—but you shall love me. And I will 
hold you fast!” 

She should have told the chauffeur to 
turn west in Fifty-se¢ond Street. But 
she could not bear to leave Fifth Ave- 
nue. There was time. 


“Drive up and go through Central 
Park South,” she ordered. 

Battling northward, the car at last 
rounded the fairy fountain of the 
Plaza, where pomp and power find 
their climax. Along Central Park 
South, she was swept. Far to the west 
was the high line of lights marking the 
hotels and buildings along the park’s 
western side. The lights of New York! 
Then suddenly, at her very right hand, 
she caught a shadowy vista through the 
park’s great forest. Dim and faint in a 
black aisle between the trees struggled 
a faint glimmer—some weak lamp far 
in the city’s forest—and from some 
recess of her mind sprang the contrast- 
ing thought: The lights of Hawkins- 
ville! 

It was gone. Her car burst upon Co- 
lumbus Circle, past the heroic statuary 
where the park opens a great mouth 
to swallow endless lines of traffic. To 
the right, as she whirled on across the 
Circle’s southern curve, was the white 
monument holding the discoverer, with 
a searchlight upon him. 

This, the very headwaters of the 
Lighted Way, from which flows south 
the great grown-up fairyland, made her 
fairly cling to the door of the machine, 
as if she were leaving it behind forever. 

Now the lights dimmed and _ the 
streams of cars and peoples lessened. 
Down Eighth Avenue her auto passed 
and into Fifty-second Street, where she 
lived: It halted at her command, and 
bidding the driver wait, she hurried in 
for the opening of the final episode. 

The parlor was empty. She looked 
at the clock. Not yet six. Mrs. Car- 
ter was not in sight, so she could leave 
no word of her coming. But she would 
have time to leok in the glass just once 
before Irv’s arrival, to make sure 
everything was on all right. 

Hurrying upstairs, she opened her 
door and flashed on the light. Some- 
thing white was beneath her feet. She 
ripped open the letter and read, hold- 
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ing, as she did, the pose of entering. 
Indeed, as she went on, it seemed as if 
this pose might be held forever—that 
she might become merely a woman of 
stone, motionless and cold—and most 
of all in her heart. 

Then the letter—it was on Edyth’s 
stationery—dropped. She came to life 

enough to fall against the door and 
seek to stay the tears which at last 
coursed down over her rouged cheeks. 

Blindly she stumbled across the hall 
to make sure that she was not dream- 
ing. LEdyth’s door was not locked. A 
light. Her room was _ stripped—save 
for a few tinseled cards and trinkets on 
her chiffonier, to tell their mocking 
story. Souvenirs and favors Mable 
could see no more. 

“So this was—Mr. Jones—and busi- 
ness!’ she sobbed. 

3ut a step on the stair made her 
straighten sharply. She glided back to 
her room and was coming away, lock- 
ing the door, as Mrs. Carter appeared. 

“Miss—Mable”’—it was the voice of 
the landlady—“I thought you came in. 
You wasn’t looking for Miss Edyth 
and your friend sa 





UNKNOWN TO 


| AM a secret no one knows. 
I no one has ever solved. 


am a riddle 


I am something 


that makes 
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“My friend?” inquired Mable, with 
a look of injury. “My friend? Why, 
Mrs. Carter, Edyth has run away to 
marry that rube!” 

With no heed for the woman’s chat- 
ter, Mable was off. As in a dream, she 
tipped the chauffeur and dismissed him. 
The routine of the years gripped her. 
She walked toward Broadway. Why 
lay off as she had arranged? That 
painted row of women disporting them- 
selves almost nakedly with an artificial 
smile beckoned. She would have as 
usual her solitary thirty-cent lunch at 
Childs’, Then 

Now rounded the corner and 
lighted Broadway burst upon her. Here 
was the broad white aisle, the rising 
tiers of signs, the great, far-off diadem, 
and, above, the flaming charioteer and 
the slender elfin tower. Here 
home! 

Mable slowed her step and took a 
soul-satisfying look. It was as if the 
radiance warmed her and dried the last 
semblance of a tear. She smiled. She 
chuckled. 

“Wait!” she laughed. 
sees Hawkinsville!” 


she 


was 


“TVait till she 





ALL PERSONS 


wonder-wise men _ shake 


their heads and say, “It is beyond me.” 
I am that thing which makes even women murmur, “I 


cannot understand.” 


I am the reason a handsome woman marries an insig- 


nificant man. 


Cart GLICK. 
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LCCOKLS 


The Orphans, Jeanne Eagels, and Bruce McRae in a scene from “Daddies.” 


Daddies 


A Comedy by John L. Hobble 


HE five of them had.been in col- 
lege together. Most of them had 
had “affairs’—at least two of 

them very narrow escapes from matri- 
mony—and out of their experiences and 
observations had grown “The Bach- 
elors’ Club,” founded at commence- 
ment. Years later, the five, all success- 
ful men of the world, meet. for re- 
union at the home of Bob Audrey, well- 
lnown author. The occasion is a joy- 
ous one, as they circle and sing: 


“A bachelor bunch all got a hunch 

To form a Bachelors’ Club, 

And every one was a son-of-a-gun, 

But never a one was a dub. 

And so they’d meet to toast their feet 
And pass the time away. 

From far and near they'd come to cheer! 
Hurrah for the bachelors’ day!” 


Crocket: Instead of a fine of five 
thousand dollars for quitting the club 
to marry, we should have made it a 
hundred thousand. 

Bos: You're right, Crocket. I like 


By Courtesy of David Belasco, Producer. 
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women, God bless them! 
They’re lovely, but—lI 
prefer success. Any one 
can get married. 



































“Be single if you would 


CROCKET: If they Wow!” 
don’t know any better. 
ALLEN: I’ve 


learned a few things 
myself by observa- 
tion, and I’ve come 
to the conclusion 
that marriage is for 
women. I’ve had 
a few narrow 
escapes, but our 
Bachelors’ Club 
has always been 
my safeguard. 

308: We owe 
a great deal to 
you, Crocket, old 
man, for found- 
ing this club. I 
can accomplish 
twice as much because I 
have a workshop where no 
woman has the legal right 
to enter. I couldn’t concen- 
trate on my work, with a 
wife to entertain. 


ha 


Although 


it later co 
is Bob’s love 
It is needless 
to state that 
poor Rivers is 
in for plenty of 
taunts for his 
disloyalty and 


Crocket (John W. Cope): \'m a nut, and 


don’t see why I’m standing here holding 
Where’s my child? 


I realize the mess we’ve drifted into—— Say, what the 


ALL (drinking to club motto): 


be successful! 


Ought! Nought! Cipher! Zero! 
The man who marries is a hero! 


It is evident that Rivers has some- 
thing on his mind and, 
although he joins 


lf-heartedly in 
the merriment, 
he does not 
drink the 
t 0 4-s.< j 
Presently 
he con- 
fesses, 
bravely 
handing 


over to the secretary his 
check for five thousand. 


the identity of 


his fiancée is still a secret, 


mes out that she 
ly young sister. 


— 










ey 


/ 





so are you! When 
I 
all this kid junk. 
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folly. The dis- 
gust of Crocket, 
the misogynist, is 
unbounded. 

Bob’s charming 
mother and her 
daughter, Bob- 
ette, having 
greeted the 
guesta%letain Bob 
for a moment, as 
the bachelors start 
for the billiard 
room. 

Mrs. AUDREY: 
I’ve just had a 
telegram, Bob. 
Your Uncle 
George has had 
a serious setback. 
Florida has not 
agreed with him 
as he hoped. [’m 
afraid  Bobette 
and I will have to 
go to him to-mor- 
TOW. 

Bosette: Our 
semiannual trip! 
Why should he 
alwaysinflict him- 
self on us? 

Mrs. AUDREY: 


. 
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You would do the Los (Bruce McRae) 
same for Bobby, 
your own brother, 
if he were sixty and alone. (With sub- 
tlety) Men who never marry must in- 
flict themselves on some one. He has 
no wife and no children. (Evxits.) 
WALTERS: Boys, wait till I tell you 
what’s.on my mind—and wait till 
Crocket hears it! 
CrockeTt: Gad! 
the club? 
WaLters: No—it’s worse than that. 
Boys, I’m in a bad predicament. I’ve 
inherited an orphan. I drew it in the 
mail this morning. 
Rivers: What? 


You're not quitting 


displays the toys and clothes he has bought 
for his little orphan. 


Watters: Boys, you remember An- 
drews of our class—old Red-top Harry ? 

308: One of the old Sixty-ninth of 
New York. 

Watters: Yes. One of the first 
Americans to fall in France. You re- 
member him at commencement. He 
wouldn’t join the Bachelors’ Club—thus 
the child. And he’s left it to me! 

Crocket: You're lucky. Usually a 
man has to marry to have a family. 

Watters: I need expert advice. 

Rivers: Call in your mother, Bob..: 

Bos (calling at door): Mcother! 
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we have any record. My 
grandmother—my mother——— 

308: Don’t boast, mumsey 
I am told three times a day 
that our club is not paying the 
great debt we owe society. If 
I knew the exact amount, I’d 
vote that the club pay it in full 
on the spot. 

Mrs. Auprey:” Well, T’ll 
tell you how, Bob. Let your 
club adopt the baby! 

CrockeT: Oh, for the 
love-—— 

Wa LTers: No—no, I’ve 
got to respect old Red-top’s 
wishes. He asked me person- 
ally to take it. 

Mrs. Auprey: I felt you'd 
say that, Mr. Walters. You'll 
take the child yourself and 
give it a home. That’s set- 
tled. 

Rivers: But that doesn’t 
let Bob out. He has that so- 
ciety debt to- 

Bos: I don’t want to be let 


out. 3ut Walters has the 
child. 
Rutu (Jeanne Eagels) to Parker (George Giddens): | Mrs. Auprey: There are 


wonder if I might lie down until Mr. Audrey comes 


back. I've felt so queer ever since we.landed. 


Mother! Please come in, dear. It’s 
something about a baby. (To the club) 
That'll bring her. Mother can tell you 
all about it—age, sex, height, weight, 
color of eyes, and size of feet—by leok- 
ing at the postmark on the letter. (Mrs. 
AUDREY enters, anxious to hear about 
the baby.) Mother, Lieutenant An- 
drews has left Walters a baby. 

Mrs. Auprey: How perfectly 
lovely ! 

Bos: Mother is prejudiced in favor 
of children. 

CrocketT: ‘And 
riage. 

Mrs. Auprey: Of course Iam. All 
my ancestors married as far back as 


incidentally mar- 


plenty of orphans, with the 
whole world at war. Oh, 
Bobby, I know! I'll get that 
pretty little English gir! Her father 
was Major Atkins, you remember. You 
brought: him here one evening. She’s 
an orphan—her father was killed in 
France. Luckily I know where to write 
to her. I only saw Major Atkins that 
evening at dinner. While the others 
smoked, he talked to me of nothing but 
his little girl. I never saw a man quite 
so mad over his child. After he went, 
he sent me this picture. €She gets a 
photograph of a soldier with a small 
child on his knee, and hands it to Bos.) 

Bos (reading from back of photo): 
“Ruth Atkins. Aged six.” All right, 
I’ll take her—she’s mine. Being a 
father is a great sensation. 








ha’ 
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Mrs. Auprey: Now, gentlemen, we 
have two daddies. Who'll take another 
orphan ? 

CrocKetT: Thank Heaven, there are 
only two fools among us! 

ALLEN: Personally, I think it would 
be a very nice thing for each of us to 
adopt a war orphan. And, personally, 
I wouldn’t give a whiff of smoke for 
any one who couldn’t look after a kid. 





ie o 
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The whole secret is in giving the child 
something to occupy his mind—some- 
thing to do—something to think about. 
Watters: In taking care of children, 
there may be a few things you haven’t 
thought of. 
ALLEN: 
—everything. 


No, I’ve thought it all out 
Now, mornings, one has 


to see that the child is dressed and read) 
for its meals, and all that. 


A child can 








Crocket (holdin 


g the glass to Lorraine’s mouth): They can pick up dolls. 


They can go 


out and pick up cats. Why can’t they pick up a glass of water? 


It’s the simplest thing in the world, eh, 
Mrs. Audrey? | Nothing to it—there’s 
really nothing to it. 

Bos: How do you know so much 
about it? 

ALLEN: By observation, my good 
friend, observation. I see children 
everywhere, running around, taking 
care of themselves—hopping, skipping, 
playing around—no trouble to any one. 


dress itself—unless it loses something 
or other—but he can be trained to put 
everything in its proper place at night, 
so it can be found in the morning— 
and all that. Then he must be instructed 
how to conduct himself during the day. 
That would require a few toments 
every morning. Of course the child 
might want a drink of water at night 
—some children are always wanting a 
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drink—but I have a way to get around 
that. Just place two or three glasses 
of water on a chair near the bed where 
the child can reach them. 

Bos: You mean to say that a child 
ever lived that could get its own 
drink? 

Aten: Any child on earth will get 
its own drink, day or night, without a 
word, if properly 
trained to think for 
itself, 

Rivers: Come 
on, Crocket, stand 
by the club. 

CrockeEtT : You’re 
a fine-looking thing 
to talk about stand- 
ing by a club! 

Bos: Now, boys, 
| move that each 
member of this 
club adopt a war 
orphan, and _ that 
mother, the baby 
expert, be supplied 
with sufficient 
funds to cover all 
necessary expendi- 
tures—and Rivers’ 
forfeit shall start 
the fund. We'll 
put it to a vote 
and let mother sup- 
ply the orphans. 
All those in favor 
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petticoat—and the rest of us saddled 
with a baby apiece! This is a bird of 
a bachelors’ club! 


Five weeks later, Crocket comes on 
from Pittsburgh to meet his orphan. 

Bos: Well, Crocket, made any plans 
for your orphan? 

CrockeT (defiantly): Yes, I’ve 
given it out openly 
in Pittsburgh that 
I’m going to bring 
up—support a boy: 
I said I’d do it, and 
T’ll stick. 

Bos (after dis- 
playing the dolls, 
diminutive dresses, 
and shoes he has 
bought for the lit- 
tle RutH he is ex- 
pecting): Yes, for 
better or worse, we 
have children. And 
we have toys for 
them. (Places toys 
about room.) I 
didn’t forget your 
moey, Crocket. 
Here are some 
things I got for 
him. (Fills CrocK- 
ETS arms with 
drum, monkey, 
crazy cat, horn, and 
other toys.) 





say “Ave.” 


AL As eove 


Lorraine (Lorna Volare) : 


I can read. The CROCKET (in dis- 





2 c-o-w cow is aftaire the—the—something. gust): Im a nut, 
CrocKetT): Aye— te : Ge and so are you! 
I can read! Look, mon peére! é We, 
aye! When I realize the 
CrocKET: No! mess we’ve drifted into 
30n: The Ayes have it. Bos (laughing): Here’s the recep- 
CrockeT: I’m not in on this. tion committee. (Arranges Teddy bear 
308: Crocket never backs down on and dolls on chair in front of door.) 


anything the club votes for. 
CrockeT: Well, if I’ve got to—pro- 
vided it’s a boy. 
Mrs. AuprEY: Gentlemen, I’m sure 
you will all make very good daddies. 
CrockeT: One member a victim of a 





When she comes in the room, that’s the 
first thing I want her to see. 

CrockeT (standing awkwardly, his 
arms loaded with toys): I don’t see 
why I’m standing here holding all this 
junk. Where’s my child? 








As Bob hurries off to 
the station to meet the 
orphan-bearing train, 
the butler enters with 
a drink for Crocket. 

PaRKER: I thought 
you might need an- 
other one, sir. Il 
call you when your 
litle boy comes. 
Where will you be, 
sir? 

CrocketT (at door 
to garden): Where? 
Well, if I’m not on 
that bench at the foot 
of that: lonesome pine, 
drag the river. . (Ex- 
its.) 

And then enters a 
young girl of perhaps 
seventeen. She is 
frail and’ exquisite, 
still dazed and dizzy 
from her recent boat 
trip. Parker, think- 
ing she may be con- 
nected with the war- 
orphan committee, 
kindly shows her up- 
stairs that she may 
rest until Mr. Bob-re- 
turns. Crocket reap- 
pears just as Bob 
dashes breezily in, 
leading a beautiful little French girl. 
He points to Crocket. 

Bos: There’s your new daddy. 

CHILD (going up to CrocKkeT): Are 
you the new daddy? 

CrockeEtT (looking up): Heavens! A 
girl! 

Bos: Isn’t she wonderful? 

CrocKeT: I won’t keep her! I tell 
you, I won’t have her! I didn’t want 
a girl. 

Bos: S-sh—don’t let her hear you. 
Don’t hurt her feelings. 

Little Lorraine is confident from the 
first that her new daddy is desperately 





Rut: Could you tell me if the old gentleman is back? 


in love with her, and she accepts 
Crocket’s gruffness as a mark of affec- 
tion. Only the extraordinary toys with 
which Bob tempts her can tear her away 
from Crocket’s side. 

Crocket (to Bos): You like her so 
much you’d better take her. 

Bos: Thanks—I have a little girl of 
my own coming. Besides, children can’t 
be exchanged when they prove unsat- 
isfactory. They don’t come that way. 
I’d take my medicine like a man if 
mine turned out to be a mistake. 

CrockeT: You'd roar like a lion if 
they sent you a boy. 
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“Any one who has ever seen Ruth ought 
she’s like.” 
Bogs: No, I wouldn’t. i’d behave as 
any decent father should. I want to 
pay that debt I owe society, and I’ve 
picked the only easy way to do it. 
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never to forget what 


CROCKET 
(starting to his 
feet and waving 
his arms in the 
air): Well, Il’m 
through. You'll 
not make a mon- 
key out of me. 
Here’s where I 
quit. (Exits.) 

LORRAINE 
(dropping her 
toys and running 
after him): Dad- 
dy, wait for me— 
wait for me, dad- 


dy. Wait, daddy 
—wait for me. 
Down the 
stairs, still stag- 
gering abit, comes 
the young . girl 
who . has__ been 


resting, awaiting 
Bob’s return. At 
sight of him, she 
starts to retreat. 
GYRL:~ Oh 
pardon me. I— 


Bos: May I ask 

er—— 

GirL: Could 
you tell me if the 
cold gentleman is 
back? Mr. Au- 
drey, you know. 

Bos: I’m_ the 
only Mr. Audrey. 

Girt: It 
be possible that 
you’re the Mr. 
Audrey that’s ex- 
pecting 

30B: An _ or- 
phan? Yes. 


can’t 





GirL: Then you were expecting me, 


weren’t you? 
30B: 
pecung 2a——— 


Well, I don’t know. 
You’re—you’re 


I was ex-: 
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GirL_ (smiling, in 
anticipation of a 
warm greeting): 
I’m Ruth Atkins. 

Bop: You’re 
larger than I ex- 
pected—I mean 
you’re large for your 
age. 

Rutu: I don’t 
think I’m large for 
my age. I’m past 
seventeen. 

Bos: S-s-seven- 
teen? (Picking up 
photograph and 
showing her) Do 
you recognize that? 
You were younger 
there. : 

Rutu (dreamily) : 
Yes, this is one of 
my first pictures. 

30B: Oh—I 
see 

RutH: Father 
loved children. He 
always called me his 
little girl. 

Bos: “His little 
girl.” So that’s how 
it happened. I’m 
sorry my mother and sister are not here 
to welcome you. They were called 
away by a sick uncle. I'll wire them 
to return as soon as possible. You must 
make yourself at home. 

RutH: Please don’t let me make any 
trouble. (Her lips quiver.) I'm afraid 
I haven’t made a very good impression. 

Bos (flustered) : Oh, yes—you have. 
I assure you—all you need is a good 
rest. Take a nice, long sleep. 


But a few days later, when Bob is 
in his study, desperately trying to finish 
a story he has promised to write for a 
certain editor, he is obviously annoyed 
by the unobtrusive, but constant min- 
istrations of his gentle adopted daugh- 


LORRAINE: 





Oh, daddy, I found a hair! 


ter. She sharpens his pencils, fills his 
inkwells, arranges flowers for his desk, 
and quietly catalogues his books. It is 
a great relief to him that his mothe 
and sister are to return that day. 

Crocket, much persecuted by his small 
adopted minx, escapes to Bob’s study 
for a moment’s peace. 

Crocket: Go on with your work. 
I -won’t bother you. This is the only 
place I can find where I won’t be da- 
da-ed. I can’t get out of her sight. 
And she hasn’t got any sense at all. 
In the garden yesterday, she lay down 
and went to sleep on an ant hill. A 
blind pup would know better than that. 
And then if she caly wouldn’t read to 
me! That cow—that damned c-o-w! 



















Rutu: 


Bos: 


Why do they teach them to read? Bob, 
I simply will not go back to Pittsburgh 
with a girl under my wing! What 
would the fellows do to me, after all 
I’ve said about women? I won't do it 
if I have to stay here all the rest of 
my life! 

308: Imagine me, Crocket, trying to 
write, with a girl sitting across the table 
watching every move I make—a living, 
breathing girl—and work! It can’t be 
done. I or no other man could do it. 
If she doesn’t come in, I’m expecting 
her. It’s the same thing. There’s some- 
thing about that girl—I don’t know 
what it is. When she’s in the room, I 
can’t think. She’s agreeable enough, 
but she takes my mind off my work. 
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I knew you would—I knew you would! 


Oh, Miss Ruth—I—I—— 








And I love you for that! 


Crocket: Well, anyhow, you can’t 
send her back now. She was legally 
yours before she left Liverpool. Be- 
sides, children can’t be exchanged when 
they prove unsatisfactory. They don’t 
come that way. But I can understand. 
She’s a woman. Look out for yourself. 

Bos (ignoring Crocket): I can’t 
offend the girl in my own home. But 
it'll be all right when mother comes. 
Ruth’s just the sort of girl mother likes 
—sympathetic and pretty. 

CrockeT: Pretty? I can’t see that. 

Bos: You must admit, Crocket, that 
she’s pretty. 

CrocketT: Huh! 

Bos: Oh, don’t be a fool! You're 
prejudiced. Ruth is pretty. We must 





er ty 
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admit that. She’s charming in every Rutu: I have read it. I like it in 
way, and her intentions are all right. a way,~but—you won’t be angry ?—I 

Crocket: No woman’s intentions are don’t like it because it isn’t real. You 
all right. If you want to know what 1 _— shouldn’t write about orphans to amuse 
think, I believe the girl’s after you. people. I wish you would write a seri- 

308: Oh, rot! There’s nothing ous story about the orphans I know! 
about me to attract a girl like 
Ruth. It isn’t that. (PARKER 
brings in Bos’s_ breakfast 
tray. He is followed by 
Rutu, hovering helpfully 
about. ) 

Rutu: Am I in the way? 

Bos: Oh, no—no—no! 

RutH (sitting opposite): 
You know that story of 
yours, “Little Mary Ann?” 
I read it on the boat, and I 
Iiked it so much _ because 
every one in it was nice. 
That’s what made me think 
the man who wrote it must 
be a very kind old gentle- 
man. But I’m glad you're 
not. I like you so much bet- 
ter as-you are. (Bop gives 
her a pleased look and tries 
to go on writing.) You 
write such wonderful stories 
of children, I thought you 
must surely have grown-up 
ones of your own—and per- 
haps little grandchildren. 

Bos: No—no grandchil- 
dren. No children of any 
kind for me. 

RutH: Oh, don’t say that. 
I think every one is happier 
where there are children. If 
you ever do have any of your 
own, I shall be there to look 
after them. 

Bos: I'll never put you to 
that trouble. (Desiring to 
change the subject, he picks 
up a magazine from his 
desk.) Here. My latest in- 
stallment of “The Bachelors’ 
Orphan.” Read it and tell Lorraine: Your daddy didn’t want you. You're too 
me how you like it. big, Ruthie. He wanted a little girl. 
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Bos: Serious story? I don’t think 
I could. I’ve always written to make 
people laugh. 

RutH: But not about war orphans! 

Bos: You know, I’m wondering if 
you don’t think too much about these 
things. 

RutH: Oh, I can’t help it! Mr. 
Audrey, do you know why I came over 
here? I wanted to come, of course— 
it’s like heaven to me—but when I got 
your mother’s letter, I thought of you. 
“If I can tell him,” I said to myself, 
“all that J have seen and know about 
the poor kiddies in Europe, he will 
help us.” I told everybody, “He will 
help us. He writes so beautifully 
about children.” So, you see, I thought 
that by coming to you I could accom- 
plish more than if I—— Well, other- 
wise I couldn’t have deserted my little 
children that I have taken care of for 
over a year. It wouldn't have 
fair, because they needed me. I wish 
you could see my kiddies! We brought 
them all the way from the battlefields 
—ragged and hungry—and you never 
saw such brave little things in your life. 
Just think! They shared their very 
crumbs together, and old coats and 
shawls and rags. Little people of five 
or six years turned into old men and 
women through sorrow and hunger. 
Why, some of them hadn’t had a shoe 
on their feet for months, and their lit- 
tle bodies were (Her voice 
breaks.) There! (She checks the 
threatening tears.) But I do wonder 
every day how they are getting on— 
my dear babies—and who’s wiping their 
dear little eyes for them when they cry 
for home and mother. They had for- 
gotten their names and how to laugh. 
Think of it—children, too! Oh, if 
people here could only know! If you 
would only let me tell you what I’ve 
seen! One of my little girls, when I 
was leaving, begged me to bring her 
along. She clung to me and sobbed, 
“Ruthie, take me! Take me!” I hed 


been 
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to promise that I would find her a 
home. And, Mr. Audrey, there are 
hundreds and hundreds of these chil- 
dren, and there must be people with 
homes ready to take them if they only 
understood, if they could only know. 
And you are the one to tell them. 
Write about these children—put them 
in your stories. Won’t you do that? 
Won't you for- me—won’t you? Just 
let me sit here and tell you everything. 
(She takes his hand.) Don’t say no! 
Don’t say no! Say you will! 

Bos (his tenderness for the girl sud- 
denly about to master him): Of course 
I will, Miss Ruth. 

Rutu: I knew you would! 
you would! 
for. that! 

Bos (drawing nearer to her): Oh, 
Miss Ruth—I—I——- _ (Then, remem- 
bering himself) Heavens! I'll never 
get this story ready. I—I don’t want 
to be unkind, but you'll excuse me. [| 
must get my story finished to-day. 

And a little later Bob tells his mother 
that he is going into New York to put 
up at the club. 

Bos: Don’t feel hurt, mother dear, 
but I must go. I can’t work with Ruth 
in the house. I was quite willing to take 
a little girl, but not a grown-up young 
lady. I simply can’t think when she’s 
around—that’s all. I can’t be bothered 
with her. She’s too big. 

Mrs. Auprey: She'll wonder why 
you're leaving, Bob. 

Bogs: You'll know how to explain. 
Only don’t hurt her feelings. I wouldn’t 
have her know the real reason for the 
world. 

Little Lorraine has been hiding be- 
hind a screen in the room and runs to 
find Ruth. 

LorRAINE: 


I knew 
(Earnestly) I love you 


Ruthie, I know some- 


thing. Your daddy’s running away 
from you. You’re too big. He wanted 
a little girl. 

RutH: He said so? 


LorraAINE: Yes, he said so to his 








mamma. Don’t 
you cry, Ruthie. 
You can come 


and live with me 
and my daddy. 


RutTH: You 
shouldn’t come in 
and hide, Lor- 
raine—and _ hear 
things. It isn’t 
pretty. 

LORRAINE: 
Mad with me, 
Ruthie ? 


RutH : No—no 
—Lorraine. 

Hurtand heart- 
broken, Ruth runs 
away. She leaves 
a little good-by 
note, which Mrs. 
Audrey reads to 
her departing son. 

Bos: But why 
—why did she 
are ) 


Mrs. AUDREY: 


I presume she 
thought ‘she 


wasn’t wanted. 
Bos: That isn’t 
the truth. I was 





leaving so she 
could stay. 
Mrs. AUDREY: 


Well, at any rate, 
everything is 
lovely for you, 
Bob. Now it 
won't be necessary for you to go. 

308: Now isn’t that like a girl—to 
run away and upset everything just 
when I had this story on my hands? 
Think I could work with a thing like 


Crocket: Sure. 


this on my mind? I couldn’t do a 
thing. I couldn’t write—I couldn’t 
think I’m under obligations to this 





girl. It’s a matter of duty. And what'll 
the boys say? Each of us agreed to 
adopt a child, and now mine runs away! 
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MapAaME (Paulette Noizeux) : 
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Perhaps I—er—er—I—er—could be ‘appy 


Ah! 


in America. 


You'd like Pittsburgh. 


I’ve simply got to find her—that’s all! 
It isn’t that I care for her, mother— 
it isn’t that. It’s the principle of the 
thing! 


On the day Mrs. Audrey gives a chil- 
dren’s party for all the little orphans, 
30b is distraught, his search for Ruth 
having been a failure. 

308 (to Mrs. AuprEY): She’s gone 
—and I can’t go on. Mother, I agree 
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with you. Clubs like ours have a bad 
I acted like a 
I’m responsible 
matter, 
Sup- 
Why, 


influence on a man. 
brute. I can’t sleep. 
for her. This is a_ serious 
mother. I adopted that child. 
pose anything happened to her. 
she may be hungry 
this very minute, 
for all we know! 
Presently Wal- 
ters arrives with 
his orphan. She is 
a splendid little 
military girl called 
Sammy, and has 
already made her 
new father famous 
in his home city. 
He is displaying 
her charms when 
Crocket suddenly 
comes running into 
the room, with a 
bridle of sleigh 
bells in his mouth, 
the reins in the 
hands of Lorraine. 
CrockeT (star- 
tled and embar- 
rassed): How are 
you, Walters? Just 
having a little game 
of horse. (With 
pride) This is my 
little Lorraine. 
Watters (pick- 
ing up LORRAINE) : 
Your little girl isn’t 
as heavy as mine. 


So you changed 
your mind about 
the boy? 
CrocKket: I pre- 
ferred a_ girl— think? 
afterward. 


Watters: I thought you had no use 
for that particular kind. 

CROCKET: 
children, what’s 
child’s a child. 





Rutu: Would it be perfectly proper, do you 
You know you've adopted me. 


Well, when it comes to 
the difference? A 
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And then comes Allen, who, to the 
delight of the others, has certainly “got 
his” in the shape of triplets—three lively 
French boys whom he has found “lit- 
tle pesis,” but not one of whom he 
would. part with for a million dollars. 

C8? ae 2s Rs 
What? Pests? 
Surely this isn’t 
Allen talking! 
Children are the 
easiest things in 
the world to han- 
dle. You know 
that. You learned 
it by observation. 

ALLEN: Now 
don’t misunder- 
stand me. They’re 
great—theyre 
great—but all this 
talk about children 
being no trouble is 
rot. 

Mrs. Auprey: 
Well, as long as a 
child knows how to 
make us love it, 
isn’t that enough? 

ALLEN (quelling 
adisturbance 
among the trip- 
lets): If it wasn’t 
for Santa Claus 
and the circus, we 
couldn’t raise chil- 
dren at all. That 
reminds me. 
(Handing a check 


to Mrs. AupREY) 
There’s' my five 
thousand. I’m go- 


ing to be married. 
I hadn’t had them 
a week before I 
knew I’d have to do it. 

Crockxet: By Jove! You can’t trust 
any of them! I always knew you and 
Bob were the only ones I could depend 
upon. 
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Watters: An aunt claimed my or- 
phan—a fine girl, but self-supporting. 
That’s why Red-top Andrews. left me 
the kid. Well, this aunt was going to 
make me give up Sammy and started to 
law 

Crocket: Huh! How did you fix 
it? 

Watters: I arranged a plan by 
which every one was satisfied. I mar- 
ried the aunt. (Hands check to Mrs. 
AUDREY. ) 

CrocKEeT: Gad! 

Mrs. Auprey: Oh, Mr. Crocket, I 
want to tell you. Lorraine’s mother is 
herecome for her baby. 





Watters: I thought yours was an 
orphan? 
CrocketT: So did I. (Full of fight) 


But I adopted this child, Mrs. Audrey, 
didn’t I? Of all the cool nerve! Isn't 
that just like a woman? To pass the 
kid off as an orphan and let some one 
else—an utter stranger—adopt it, per- 
haps grow fond of it—any one but me 
might grow fond of a child—and after 
all that trouble—and having it all le- 
gally done—she changes her mind and 
says she wants the kid back! I call 
that nerve—cool, downright nerve! 

Mrs. Auprey: Well, a mother cer- 
tainly has rights. 

CrockeT: What about me? Haven't 
I rights? Not that I’m fighting to hold 
the kid. I don’t care, but—when the 
club agrees to a thing, I stand by it. 
It’s the principle of the thing, Mrs. 
Audrey. I’m fighting for a principle! 
I'll see this thing through if it takes 
me to court and requires. my last dol- 
lar! I'll fight to a finish! No woman 
can bunko me, and she'd better not 
try it! 

Mrs. Auprey: Of course you adopted 
Lorraine, but 

CrockeT: A man needs something 
besides business all the time to make 
life worth living (determined) and 
sooner than let any one get this kid 
away from me—I’d Mrs. Audrey 
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what is there about kids that, once 
you've got them, you can’t get along 
without them? Bring that woman in. 
I want to talk to her. (Takes out 
check book and writes five-thovisand- 
dollar check.) It’s an awful thing to 
do. It would take courage—but—well, 
the club’s busted, anyway. (Lor- 
RAINE’S mother, a pretty young French- 
woman, enters. CrRocKET looks at her 
reluctantly, turns, and hands his check 
over.) Gentlemen, this may not come 
true—but here’s my five thousand. 

MapaME: Qui sait? Peut-étre serai- 
je heureuse en Amerique. (Seeing he 
doesn’t understand) Perhaps I—er—er 
—I—er—could be ’appy in America. 

CrocketT: You'd like Pittsburgh. 

All this leaves Bob desolately alone. 
And when the gay party goes off to 
the dining room, he has no heart to fol- 
low. Mrs. Audrey comes back in search 
of her son, and to confess to him that 
his orphan has been found. She opens 
a door and leads Ruth into the room. 

Bos (going to her): Ruth! I’m glad 
you’ve come back. Won’t you try and 
forget what happened? I was a fool. 
Men are such fools at times! I wanted 
to make myself believe it was you— 
your being near me—your—your near- 
ness that kept me from working, and 
that wasn’t the reason at all. It was 
because—because—oh, Ruth, I was lis- 
tening in spite of myself! As you sat 
there across the table, I heard every 
word you Said. You were putting your 
soul into my work. Every thought, 
every sentence was inspired by you. 
Oh, Ruth, it was your heart beating in 
my story, and I can’t go on without 
vou. I love you so! I want to marry 
you and make you happy. 

Rutu: Would it be perfectly proper, 
do you think? You know you've 
adopted me. 

Bos: My Ruth! (Tekes her in his 
arms.) You know—l’ve never kissed 
you. 

CURTAIN. 
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toys will shout,The| ladies they— will |all turn out; And wl 
O they sang in the days of .the Civil 
War. And so—history repeating 
itselfi—crashed out the six brass 
bands gathered about the flag-smothered 
Central Station at Harringford, while 
thousands of hoarse, but lusty voices, 
defying the din of squawker and siren, 
took up the swinging refrain. 

For the enthusiasm of Harringford, 
held now for months in leash while 
thin files of olive drab had filtered un- 
obtrusively back into its midst, had now 
ecstatically burst its bonds. The glori- 
ous remnant of the city’s one-time Na- 
tional Guard was due to return home 
that day, and all Harringford, blazing 
with bunting, hoarse with cheering, had 
turned out to do them honor. As hearty 
a welcome, it would seem, and as gay 
a throng, as any home-coming Johnny 
could desire. Not one heart in the 
whole city, surely, but was thrilling with 
joy over its soldier boys’ return. 

And yet—far away from that jubilant 
throng of wives and sweethearts, Ser- 
geant Jack Benson’s wife paced up and 
down, up and down, through the three 
tiny rooms of her tiny flat, with not 
joy, but fear in her eyes and in her 
heart. At intervals, she paused to fling 
herself down in an access of nervous- 
ness upon the shabby green-velvet seat 
of the imitation-mahogany “settee,” and 
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Sergeant Jack Benson returns from the 
war to find his wife about to elope with 
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another man. 


then to rush anxiously to the front win- 
dow to strain her eyes up and down 
the street before she resumed her pac- 
ing. 

“Oh, I wish I’d gone to the depot!” 
she murmured again and again. “Why 
didn’t he want me to? Oh, it would 
have been heaps easier! I Know it 
would!” 

All at once a knock sounded at the 
door—a sudden, imperious tattoo. The 
girl—she was only a girl, barely twenty 
—sprang from the couch with a smoth- 
ered little scream. 

“Tt’s him!” she whispered under her 
breath. “It’s Jack!” 

Then she stood still with her fright- 
ened eyes fixed on the door. Swiftly 
she wiped away the tears, dabbed at her 
reddened eyelids. Mechanically she 
smoothed her coal-black hair back from 
her forehead, patted it into place over 
her ears, settled her belt and collar. 

The knock came again, louder, more 
imperious, than before. The knob rat- 
tled sharply. 

“Gertie!” called an indistinct voice 
outside. “Gert, I say! 
there ?” 

“Coming!” answered the girl; and 
then, gathering together all her forces 
for the effort, she sprang toward the 
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* door, slipped the bolt, and flung it open, 
all in one motion. 

A man entered. He was well 
groomed and well dressed in a conspicu- 
ous sort of way, but his soft blond 
plumpness bore no marks: of a soldierly 
training. 

*“Has Jack come yet ?” he asked,.look- 
ing around cautiously as he stepped in- 
side. “I thought I heard you talking.” 

With a gasp, the girl drew back, fling- 
ing her hand to her throat. 

“Oh, is it only you,* Joe?” she said 
breathlessly. “How you scared me! 
I thought sure it was Jack. What did 
you come for, Joe?” 


With smiling assurance, the man 


called Joe held out a florist’s box in one 
hand and reached for the girl’s arm with 
the other. 

“To bring thee roses, little one!” he 
“Don’t I get a kiss 
Oh, well, have it your own 


said facetiously. 
this time? 
way! All in good time. You know 
how to get me going all right, all right.” 

Dropping the box upon the center 
table, he took off his hat and laid it 
down beside it. Then, rubbing his soft 
white hands together, he sat down on 
the little couch with an air of finality. 

“Well, if you really must know, 
girlie,” he said, “I thought it was up 
to me to be right on the spot and give 
you a brace when the time came. Can’t 
have you going back on me, you know.” 

The girl drew herself up with a vain 
effort at dignity. 

“You didn’t need to do that,” she 
protested. “When I promise, Joe, I 
promise. Just as soon as I get a good 
chance “j 

The man waved a tolerant hand. 

“Oh, yes, that listens all right. But 
I know you, little Gertie Easy Mark. 
You're scared to death this minute at 
the idea of facing him. Oh, I don’t 
say you wouldn’t keep your word in the 
end. You're pretty strong for your lit- 
tle old Joey boy, after all. You'll tell 
Jack where to get off sooner or later. 
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I know that. But what’s the use: of 
putting it off? Better get it right over 
with first.” 

“All right, Joe, & will! I promise. 
You know I want to as much as you 
do. But don’t stay now, Please don’t! 
Supposing he should find you here!” . 

She hurried over to the couch and 
tugged imeffectually at his plump arm. 

Shaking her off with an easy gesture, 
he waved his hand again and sprawled, 
with a determined effort at luxurious- 
ness, ppon the hard green upholstery. 

“Well—suppose he did, little one?’ 
he inquired. “Pretty good idea on the 
whole, I say. Nothing would wake up 
friend husband any quicker than find- 
ing me right here on the job. Show 
him what happens to fellows that run 
off and leave their pretty little wives to 
look out for themselves for Years at 
a time!” 

“But he might think 
—seeing you here so—— 

“Aw, stuff and nonsense! Suppose 
he does. - That would help us out, 
wouldn’t it? Besides, he won’t. Jack 
knows you're straight as a string, even 
if you do like a good time. That’s 
what got him, likely, same as it did 
me. All you want is a chanee to swap 
wedding rings. He'll give you your 
freedom when you put it to him 
straight. Il bet Jacky boy hasn’t been 
such a prim one himself over there in 
France. Leave it to the soldier boys.” 
He winked expansively. 

“It’s his being a soldier, Joe. That’s 
what gets me. If he’d just gone away 
—or been a traveling man, or some- 
thing like that. But it does seem kind 
of mean, the very first minute he gets 
home. Him away fighting for his coun- 
try, you know!” 

There were more tears now in the 
dark-blue eyes. The weak, pouting lit- 
tle red mouth quivered. Standing there 
before him, she extended both hands 
pleadingly. 

Seizing them firmly, Joe swung her 

. 
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around and seated her beside him on 
the couch. 

“Aw, now, Gert, talk sense!” he com- 
manded. “Fighting for his country 
nothing!~ ’Twan’t his county none 6f 
the time, though you might say that if 
he’d been drafted and had to go. But 
he enlisted, right spang off, first shot 
out of the gun, when our scrap started. 
Fighting for the fun of it, Jack was. 
And leaving you here with a baby com- 
ing!” 

“He didn’t know about the baby when 
he went,” defended Jack’s wife weakly. 

“Well, what did he say when he 
heard? Tell me that,’ demanded the 
man triumphantly. “I know. You told 
me. That ht was all the gladder he 
was going to fight! And you with fif- 
teen dollars a month to live on!” 

“Yes, but I’d gone back to work, Joe, 
and what he meant was because of what 
they done to the women and babies over 
there 

“So he said! And you with only fif- 
teen dollars.a month to live on as soon 
as you had to give up your job! It’s 
not many men would have let you keep 
on as long as I did—late every morn- 
ing and dragging round like a sick cat 
half the time.” 

“Oh, I know you was good to me, 
Joe!” 

“Good to you! Sure I was! How’d 
you ever have got on if I hadn’t helped 
out when you did have to let go? Tell 
me that. Would have kept right on, 
too, if the baby’d ’a’ lived.” 

“Oh, you’ve been good to me, Joe, 
awful good to me!” 

“Sure I have.” He laid one big white 
hand over the little cold fingers pulljpg 
at the flimsy handkerchief in her lap to 
hide their trembling. ‘And all I want is 
the chance to be better. You wouldn’t 
’a’ had to raise your hand since the 
baby died if you wasn’t such a proud 
little cuss. You know that. But the 





minute you spoke up, I fired the other 
girl and took you back. An A-number- 
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one girl she was, too, Miss Macy, and 
working cheap.” 

“You’ve been awful good to me, Joe. 
And o’ course I’m going to tell Jack 
about if 

“Sure I have, girlie. And ‘not ask- 
ing no pay for it, either, except the 
chance to give you a good time, and to 
make you Mrs. Wiley when the time 
comes, That’s more than most of ’em 
would do, and you know it.” 

“Yes, I know it, Joe. And of course 
I mean ie 

“Sure you know it. Just the chance 
to take care of you the right way all 
the rest of your life! Not like this.” 
He waved a contemptuous hand around 
the shabby little living room. “A real 








- swell flat, swell clothes—for a swell 


looker!” He leaned over to chuck her 
knowingly under the chin. “Swell food, 
swell times !” 

The girl’s tense figure relaxed a lit- 
tle, swayed a bit in his direction. 

“We have had some swell times, Joe,” 
she said. ‘“*Mémber that night at the 
Travelers’ Ball? My, but I’d ’a’ been 
lonesome without you!” 

“Sure you would, girlie. But Joe 
Wiley’s not the fellow to run away and 
leave his little baby doll to shift for 
herself—maybe to work and take care 
of him all the rest of her life when he 
gets back,” he added craftily. 

The girl glanced up at him, wide- 
eyed, startled. 

“Work and take care of him?” she 
breathed. 

“Sure. That’s what Jack run the 
risk of, didn’t he? If he’d come home 
all smashed up. Pretty prospect for 
a pretty little kitten like you, wa’n’t 
it?” 

A shiver ran over the girl’s frame. 

“Oh, I couldn’t, Joe!” she cried 
wildly. “I’m so sick of work! I got 
to have somebody take care 0’ me— 
since the baby died! Sick of it! But 
then he didn’t, Joe. You're just try- 
ing to scare me. All he had was a 


























“nr sick to death: of working, Joe, and you. know it.” 


slight wound. The paper said so, and 
he said so, and he got over that.” 

“Sure he did. Worse luck for me! 
I wouldn’t have had: to argue so hard, 
with a prospect like that ahead of you. 
Pretty little pussy cat like you that 
loves. cream and soft cushions. and all 
the rest of it! Pretty pussy! Nice 
pussy!” He smoothed. her arm with 
ponderous playfulness. 

“Oh, but just think if he had!” shud- 
dered the girl. “I never thought of 
that before—just of him getting killed, 
maybe. Sure I’d have had every rea- 
son to light out then, Joe. He'd ’a’ 
had to let me. The government would 
’a’ took care of him, wouldn’t it?” 

“Sure. Put him in a soldiers’ home 
likely. Gee, T almost wish—— _ But 
what did Jack ever earn even before 
he went away? Tell me that, Gert. 
Look at the clothes he bought you! 
Look at the junk here! And it'll be 
worse now. They say soldiering akways 
breaks the boys up for their jobs. Of 


course you could ’a’ kept on work- 
ing———” 

“T’m sick to death of working, Joe, 
and you know it.” 

“Well, you’d ’a’ had to. Housework, 
anyway. Cooking ‘and scrubbing and 
washing for him and the kids all your 
life. Always at it, morning till night.” 

“Gee, how I do hate housework!” 
breathed the girl. “Nothing but cook- 
ing and dish washing, cooking and 
dish washing, three times a day in this 
dreary little hole! - T hate the things I 
cook myself! And when it wa’n’t that, 
it was. washing and ironing and dust- 
ing.” 

“And _ scrubbing,” interrupted the 
man. “Spoiling these _pretty little 
hands that Joe’s going to load down 
with sparklers. Spoiling that pretty 
little figure that Joe’s going How 
about a chinchilla coat next winter, 
girlie? Long, you know, down to your 
pretty little heels. How about it?” 

“Heels!” scoffed the girl. Her eyes 
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were the “sparklers” now. “Heels! 
Much you know about the styles, Joe! 
Shoe top’s the length! But chinchilla!” 
Her voice deepened almost reverently. 
“Honest, Joe? You aren't kidding? 
You really mean it? Chinchilla—and 
maybe an ermine collar? Mame 
Dougan’s husband got her one like that, 
but ’twas only three-quarter length.” 

“Any length you want, and ermine 
collars and cuffs if you say so. And 
a muff and one of those cutey little 
turbans.” 

“Oh, Joe! »With just one little pink 
rose on one side?’ She cocked her 
head provocatively as she smiled at him. 

“Sure! And everything else to match. 
Pink silk lonzhry and silk stockings that 
the girls all like! Hey, kitten?” 

“Oh, Joe!” She was just like a lit- 
tle kitten as she undulated her lithe 
body in sensuous satisfaction, as if the 
soft silk were already caressing it. 

“And negligees—all over satin and 
lace for when we get up late to break- 
fast. How about it, girlie? Nothing’s 
too good for Joe Wiley’s little wifey, 
once he gets her.” 

Something in the words or in a slight 
noise below called the girl to herself— 
to the present! With a frightened lit- 
tle gesture, she snatched the hand that 
he was still patting and smoothing and, 
jumping to her feet, ran to the window 
and peered out. 

“Gee, I wish he’d come and get it 
over with!” she cried nervously. 
“There’s nothing in sight but a taxi go- 
ing down the street. His train must ’a’ 
been in long ago! Wonder why he 
wanted me to stay up here instead of 
coming down.” She turned around. 
“What do you s’pose, Joe?” 

The man on the settee shrugged his 
plump shoulders. 

“Search me,” he said indifferently. 


“Come on back and let’s talk. How’d 
I know what Jack’s up to? Bringing 
home a ’demoiselle likely. Its six 
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months since you heard from him till 
just now, ain’t it?” 

“Not quite. The nurse wrote when 
he was discharged from the hospital. 
Said he was all o. k. and going back. 
Then he wrote once or twice—from 
Paris it was. Jack’s an awful poor 
writer and growing worse. And since 
then they’ve been on the go so much 
and so much doing What’s that 
noise, Joe?” Paling, she shrank back 
against the corner of the window frame, 
her eyes dilated. “On the stairs,” she 
said in 4 sharp whisper, and they both 
listened. 

There were indeed noises on the 
stairs, creakings, slow steps, voices, a 
quick phrase that sounded like ‘Good 
luck!’ and more steps. Then the.knob 
turned, slowly, and the door opened. 
A man entered with one quick step and 
then, wheeling, he shut the door slowly 
and carefully before he turned once 
more and faced the room, though he 
didn’t appear to be looking anywhere 
in particular. This man was different 
—very evidently a soldier. Even with- 
out the uniform, the tanned, chiseled 
face, the muscular figure, the erect, mili- 
tary bearing spoke for themselves. 

“Oh—Jack!” said the girl at the win- 
dow in a smothered voice, and at the 
sound the man turned and took one 
quick step toward her with outstretched 
hands. 

“Gertie!” he cried. “Gertie!” 
the months ef absence called 
voice. ° 

Then just as suddenly his arms 
dropped and the light died out of his 
face. 

“No!” he said. “No! Don’t come. 
Wait till I tell you.” His hand reached 
out—groped. “Is that red chair still 
here?” he asked. “I'll put my hat on it 
while I talk. You see—maybe you’ve 
guessed, Gertie—I’m blind.” 

“Bhnd!” = It 








All 


in his 





was a scream rather 


than a word that answered him from 
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across the room. “Blind! Jack! But 
you said—they wrote , 

“Yes, I know.” He spoke slowly— 
with difficulty. “They told you it was 
a slight wound—and that it healed. 
Well, that was true all right—only they 
warned me what it might do—to the 
optic nerve, you know—after it healed. 
I told ’em not to tell you that till they 
were sure. And then—when they were 
—lI didn’t have the nerve to let ’em. 
I was in Paris. And I went to the 
Light House there to learn—how to 
take care of myself. I stayed there till 
my regiment came home. I had this.” 
He reached up uncertainly and lifted 
a little decoration on his breast. “So 
they let me wait and come home with 
the rest.” 

“Oh, Jack, Jack! Blind! You don’t 
mean it! You can’t mean it!” 

The soldier nodded, swallowed hard. 

“Yes. But I’m not going to be a 
burden to you, Gert. Don’t worry. I’ve 
fixed it up with the boys. You can get 
a divorce all right. They'll swear to 
“things I did in Paris. Anything you 
need. I can take care of myself. They 
said nobody ever took hold of the weav- 
ing and stuff like I did.” 

He straightened with pitiful pride. 
Then his quick ear caught her sob. 

“Yes, I know it’s a facer, little girl. 
That’s why I told you not to come to 
the station. But it’ll be all right. You 
can get your freedom. The _ boys’ll 
swear to anything you say. You car 
marry another fellow—one that'll give 
you things 

With a quick, almost a glad, little cry, 
the girl flew across the room, flung her- 
self upon him. 

“Things!” she sobbed. “Things! I 
don’t want things, Jack. I want you! 
You! Oh, Jack, I didn’t know! I 
didn’t know! What’s blind—when I’ve 
got you back? Whats things, when 
I’ve got you back?” Sobbing, she bur- 
ied her face on his shoulder till he 
pulled it up to his. 











The Return 


“You don’t mean it!” he cried be- 
tween long, hungry kisses. “You can’t 
mean it! I won't let you. But you're 
the dandiest little pal—to stand by 
Only I won't let you!” 

The girl pulled herself a little out of 
his embrace, putting up her hand to 
straighten her hair. 

“Oh, you won't, won’t you?” she said 
with a tremulous little laugh. ‘You 
thought you could divorce me, did you, 
Jack Beson? Me! Well, I'll show 
you. I’m the old, original bur, I am! 
Divorce me!” She threw her arms 
again stranglingly around his neck, 
laughing, sobbing, talking all at once! 
“Why, Jack, I’ve got the dandiest job! 
I was hoping you wouldn’t make me 
give it up. And even if I should lose 
that—the lawyer across the hall offered 
me a raise once if I’d come to him. 
So!” 

“But, Gert, I don’t want my wife 
to keep on working. I don’t want it! 
Just here at home around the house 
—that’s all the work I want my little 
girl to do.” 

“Work!” She threw back her head 
and laughed buoyantly. “Listen to the 
man calling that work! Why, house- 
work’s just play, in a pretty little place 
like this. We'll do it evenings for fun. 
You can peel the potatoes and help wipe 
dishes while I cook up the dandiest 
little meals.” 

“Gee, little girl, but you make it sound 
good! As if you did want me! Just 
like they said when I wanted to throw 
it all up—and go West—over there, be- 
cause I thought I hadn’t anything more 
to live for—just a burden like me! 

“*There’s plenty to live for,’ they 
said. ‘There’s a little girl back home 
that’s waiting for you to make her 
happy.’ 

“Say, Gert, is that green settee over 
there against the wall? Let’s go and 
sit down on it, same as we used to.” 

He turned, with her still in his arms. 

“Oh, wait, wait a minute!’ She 
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struggled to release herself. ‘There’s 
—there’s a—a box of flowers on it. 
Let me run and take it off before we 
mash ’em! Roses I got to dike up the 
place with ’cause my boy was coming 
home. And if there isn’t the florist’s 
boy, too, waiting for his money! I 
forgot all about everything!” 

Imploringly she signaled to the figure 
on the couch and knocked a chair here, 
lifted a dish there, in order to cover 
any suspicious noises, while she chat- 
tered on. 

“Here’s your money, boy! Right 
here!” she cried. “I'll let you out! 
Look out, Jack, I’m going to open the 
door. Here, boy, hurry up, do!” 

But quick as she was, Mr. Joseph 
Wiley was quicker. With the surpris- 
ing light-footedness of some stout men, 
he reached the door before she did. 
And as she clicked it open, he swung 
around upon the threshold with an easy 
smile—though the handkerchief in his 
plump white hand was wet and wrin- 
kled. 

“Well, hello, Mrs. Benson!” he called 
jovially. “Is Hey, look out there, 
boy! Take a feller of your own size 
when you want to run anybody down, 
can’t you? Say who was the young 
catapult? I just stopped around to ask 
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about Jack. I didn’t see him 
there he is! Good work! 
man! 





Why, 
Hello, old 
Missed you at the station some- 
how and felt I must drop in and give 


you the glad hand! Gee, but you look 
fine, old man! All diked up with a 
medal, too, I see. Oh, you young hero!” 
He pumped vigorously at Jack’s hand. 
“Maybe this little girl here wa’n’t glad 
to see you! You oughter heard her 
at the office the last week or so! Not 
a letter turned out that wasn’t all over 
‘Jack? 

“Say, that reminds me! Pretty good 
natured, is he, Mrs. Gertie? I want 
to get in my oar while the going’s good. 
You'll let her stay along, won’t you, 
Benson? The office can’t spare her yet 
a while, and she likes to earn her own 
money, too, I'll bet you. The girls all 
do! Old Allen’s offered her two dol- 
lars a week more over in his place, but 
I’ll raise him three dollars more to keep 
her! How about it, old man? Don’ 
be a hog now ’cause you’re a hero and 
got it all your own way!” 

The lips beneath the sightless eyes 
quivered in spite of a manly effort to 
hold them still. 

“Gee!” gaid Sergeant John Benson 
huskily. “Gee, but it’s good to get 
home! To God’s country!” 


== 


——“"———_ 


MY LQVER 
OW soothing is his drowsy touch! 
His gentle kisses promise dreams, 
While through the latticed window wide 
Faint light from out a pale moon gleams, 


Fragrant of poppies night winds blow, 
Close, close into his arms I creep; 
He is so very dear to me, 
My blessed, faithful lover—sleep! 
ELsy WILSON. 

















The Shadowy Third 


By Hildegarde Lavender 


Author of “Miss Marigold’s Proposal,” ‘The Ultimate Tears,” ete. 


HROUGH all the opulent years 
of her married life, Hester had 
been vaguely dissatisfied with 

what Bertrand gave her. The dissatis- 
faction never took form, never grew 
into an expressible emotion. How cotitd 
it? Every one knew that Bertrand was 
a perfect husband, Hester more deeply 
than any one else. He was kind, ten- 
der, devoted. He rejoiced—quietly, as 
his wont was—in the children with 
whom Hester enriched his life. He 
openly, though not blatantly,admired his 
wife—her good looks that combined a 
certain classic suggestion of feature 
with the full-blooded color that tradi- 
tion ascribes to the milkmaid. He 
liked her incisive honesty, her boyish 
sense of fun; he liked her energy and 
her executive ability. He liked the cor- 
rectness of her taste, which sought after 
nothing original, nothing bizarre, but 
understandingly accepted that which the 
generations had found good. As for 
other women, never once in the twelve 
years of her married life had Hester 
had occasion to be jealous of them. 

And yet she was vaguely dissatisfied 
with life. No, not with life—with Ber- 
trand. It was Bertrand who had sub- 
tly withheld something from her. Be- 
tween them was a veil—a presence. 

Then she would shake the absurd 
fancy from her and, driving into town 
with her carload of rosy girls and boys, 
would stop at Bertrand’s office and re- 
assure herself as to the completeness 
of her happiness by a look at his kind, 
handsome face and the admiration and 
affection in his eyes. Scolding herself, 
she would go away again. 

But reason and self-castigation could 


not banish the shadowy figure that stood 


between them, a third in their sweet- 


est moments, something too formless 
to wear the outlines of woman or of 
man, yet that kept her husband from 
her, kept her from him. 

It had been in a garden, as she loved 
to remember, that they had first met, 
a garden by the sea. There had been 
a gray garden wall, and back of it the 
beds and walks and shrubberies, all 
blue and white Und gray and green— 
clumps of larkspur, clumps of lily, fairy 
mist of gypsophilia. @ ffected of course. 
It was affected to exclude the honest 
reds and sturdy yellows and all the 
brave beauty of the pinks. It was like 
Lucia, that garden; like Lucia, who had 
planned it, who planned all her life on 
the principle of fastidious exclusions. 
She had screamed at Hester that day 
for appearing in crisp, pink, starched 
linen among the lilies. Ah, well! Ber- 
trand had not screamed. 

He had been staying at Lucia’s, had 
been there already a week when she, 
Hester, had arrived. Lucia had been 
older, by some seven or eight years, than 
he. She must have been thirty-three 
or four that day when she had screamed 
at Hester’s pink linen in the garden. 
She, as usual, had been drooping in 
silk—silvery, greenily, bluely gray—a 
delicate little figure. Sometimes Hes- 
ter, surveying the firm, ample outlines 
of her own, used to wonder if Lucia 
had had difficulty in retaining that un- 
formed look of waist and breast. And 
how red her lips always were! Was 
it the silvery paleness of her hair that 
had made them seem so pomegranate 
scarlet? Or was it—rouge? Hardly 
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that! Lucia might be artificial, but one 
couldn’t fairly accuse her of being vul- 
gar! And her queer eyes—intriguing 
eyes! Sleepy like a cat’s—like a tiger’s, 
perhaps—and then suddenly, superbly, 
hungrily awake! 

Well, Bertrand had not been-in love 
with her; so much was certain! He 
had known her only a week when Hes- 
ter had arrived upon the field, and after 
she had arrived, he had been her fol- 
lower, her admirer, her lover. They 
had been engaged in three weeks, mar- 
ried within three months. No—the 
shadowy third never suggested Lucia! 
“ Hester came nearest to complete 
happiness—curious perversion !—when 
some sickness among her brood made 
her, for a day or two at a time, the 
very axis of life in her home. She 
loved, greedily, the utter dependence 
upon her, the con*plete need of her. 
The poignancy which anxiety gave her 
emotion increased its delight. Bertrand, 
strong and healthy, had never given 
her even an hour of such possession. 
The weariness of a hard day’s work or 
play was gone with the next day’s sun. 
Of course she was glad of his-strength 
—was vain of it, as of her own. They 
were what nature intended parents to 
be. Yet once to have him need her, 
as her children sometimes needed her, 
might dissolve the little veil. 

And then, one day, she found herself, 
after a message and a strange night- 
mare of a trip by train, standing in a 
hospital, waiting to be taken to the 
room where he lay, the victim of a street 
accident. His partner appeared from 
somewhere, part of the cement and the 
carbolic and the strangeness. He led 
her along corridors, and outside a door 
a white-linen interne spoke reassur- 
ingly to them. Mr! Howe was emerg- 
ing from the trancelike unconscious- 


ness in which he had been at first. He 
was a little delirious, but the concus- 
sion seemed a simple one, and there 
were no internal injuries. Would she 
go ins 

She’went in. The bed, with its occu- 
pant,-was screened from her sight. A 
nurse adjusted a shade. Out of the dim 
silence and the heavy odor of anzs- 
thetics, Bertrand’s voice spoke. 

“T never kissed you,” he said slowly, 
seeming to ponder over a curious fact. 
“T never kissed you. Did you want 
me to? I never knew. You—you kept 
calling me to—something. To some- 
thing. To—— What did you call me 
to?” He spoke fretfully. “I never 
knew. I didn’t want to go. I didn’t 
dare to go. What-a fool, what a fool! 
I ought to have found out—but I didn’t 
kiss you. Lucia. Yes, that was the 
name. Lucia. In a garden. By the 
sea.’ Lucia. You had something for 
me. What a fool! I didn’t take it. 
I—I never kissed you. II never 
kissed any one but—that one. The 
one’—he spoke draggingly—‘‘the one 
at home. I forget her name.” 

So the vague presence of the experi- 
ences he might have had ousted, for 
the moment, the tangible human pres- 
ences with which he lived. Hester 
turned stricken eyes upon the nurse. 

“He’s been rambling about the arc- 
tic,” said the nurse practically. 
“Never been there, has he? No. I 
thought not. You see—there’s no rea- 
son at all in their ramblings. Some- 
thing he read—anything—accounts for 
what he says now more than real ex- 
periences.” 

“Yes,” said Hester forlornly. 

“Never saw the ice mountains!” said 
Bertrand’s voice distinctly. “Never 
kissed you! What a fool! What a 
fool!” 
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The Sinister Lake 


By Geraldine Bonner 


f 


Author of “The Emigrant Trail,” “The Girl at Central,” ete, 


ILLUSTRATED BY ROBERT A. GRAEF 


The Conclusion of a Thrilling Two-Part Serial 


THE PEOPLE IN THE STORY: 


Jaspar Blatch—an elderly multimillionaire who has been eccentric ever since a serious 
illness in his youth, shortly before his money was left him and just after a passionate love 
affair with a beautiful Southern girl, Alice Brunel, who jilted him because of his povgrty. 

The Harmon Children—Mary, Frank, and Lottie, the children of Alice Brunel. Brought 
up in Europe, they come to New York after the death of their parents, and are sought out 
and made much of by Blatch, who invites them to Hinterland, his famous summer home in 
the wilds of Canada, and there announces that they are to be his heirs. Mary is really 
Blatch’s daughter, though neither he nor she knows it. 

Adamson—Blatch’s secretary, in love with Mary. Though he is apparently one of the 
few people in the world of whom Blatch is fond, he is dismissed suddenly and without 
warning and left behind when Blatch and his house party leave for Hinterland. 

Tom McGraw—an old Scotchman who befriended Blatch in his poverty, and since his 


rise to fortune has been his devoted servant. 


Melville Gaynes—a young doctor who has gained an influence over Frank Harmon 
and is making love to Lottie, with the idea of getting hold of Blatch’s money through them. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


ATURDAY broke in tranquil per- 
fection, the sky a cloudless dome, 
the lake a shimmer of crystal. 

They were not to leave till the early 
afternoon, but the preparations began 
soon after breakfast. It was to be pio- 
neering, not a servant to help, but it 
was to be pioneering with so much done 
beforehand that, as Frank remarked, it 
looked as if their part of the work 
would be eating and sleeping. They 
stood about watching the boats being 
loaded—food in hampers and boxes, 
blankets, pillows, linen, rugs, and cush- 
ions. The wharf was piled with what 
the voyageurs called the “butin,” and, 
moving through it, these red-capped, 
black-bearded men of the woods looked 
like a gang of amiable pirates trans- 
porting their loot to the hidden cave. 

Frank and the doctor helped, Frank’s 
French mingling with the Canadians’ 
patois, calling out their rich laughter. 


They professed not to understand it and 
rallied him with the mischievous zest of 
children. Laughter came at nothing on 
this glorious morning with every one’s 
spirits bubbling: Lottie, under the pine 
trees, a red tam-o’-shanter on her blond 
hair, took dancing steps over the nee- 
dled carpet, the sun spots dancing with 
her. Blatch, on his way to the wharf, 
paused to watch her, and, forgetful of 
her shyness, she went on with her pos- 
turing, a bright, challenging eye on his. 

“You're very light hearted, Lottie,” 
he said. “There’s evidently nothing on 
your conscience.” 

She said there wasn’t; how could 
there be on such a fine morning, when 
they were starting on such an adven- 
ture? 

“When I’m happy, I’m all happy,” 
she explained. 

“An enviable faculty,” he answered. 
“Cultivate it; it will serye you well,” 
and he moved on, smiling. 
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The loaded boats started in the face 
of the sun, cleaving their way into the 


white dazzle of water. Each bore a 
train of two canoes, jostling and tilting, 
then, with a tightening of ropes, swing- 
ing into line and riding light as cockle- 
shells on the frothing wake. “As they 
slid away, the voice of a voyageur rose 
in song—one of the old French chan- 
sons of his ancestry. Others took it up, 
and the blended harmony was carried 
across the sounding board of the lake 
to the blue distances and wooded shores. 

It was three before the party started, 
taking their places in the larger launch, 
the Frenchmen, clustered at the end of 
the wharf, drinking it all in, immensely 
interested. Among them old Tom stood, 
holding his master’s wraps and looking 
sulky, the one unsmiling face in the 
group. Blatch, deciding that the launch 
was crowded, said he would go in the 
dory with Gabriel. He leaped in, al- 
most as agile as the half-breed, Tom 
leaning down to hand him the wraps. 
He took them with a curt thanks, and 
the old servant stepped back. 

“Isn’t Tom coming?” Lottie whis- 
pered to her sister. “I thought he al- 
ways went wherever Mr. Blatch did.” 

Mary gave her a surreptitious nudge. 
She had thought so, too, and the nudge 
was a warning for silence. Tom was 
evidently angry; you only had to look 
at him to see it. To Blatch’s good-by, 
he returned a morose mutter and moved 
up the wharf. When they started, he 
was already on his way to the house, 
and Mary watched him, an old, bowed 
figure. She wondered why Blatch, 
whose affection for the man she had 
heard of and noticed, had done what 
had apparently wounded him. The 
thought crossed her mind that she 
would never understand her host—and 
then it didn’t matter. It was too good 
a day, too glad a moment, to bother 
with any one’s intricacies of character. 

The fort had been put in welcoming 
array for them. The doors were flung 





wide, showing an interior of bronzed 
obscurity crossed by sun rays. There 
were scarlet cushions on the steps and 
banks of wild flowers on the window 
ledges, bright behind the bars. The 
younger ones could hardly wait to see 
what it was like inside, Lottie and 
Frank scrambling out and racing for the 
steps. In the doorway, Lottie halted a 
poised moment in skimming flight, to 
fling back at Mary: 

“Oh, come, hurry! It’s too wonder- 
ful! All fixed up and yet it’s like an 
ancient prison!” She had to go on 
then, darting out of sight, little squeals 
marking her progress. 

Mary, who had lingered for Blatch, 
caught his eye. He nodded and waved 
her to the steps. He would join them 
presently ; he had some last instructions 
to give the boatmen. She was nearly 
as curious as Lottie and, with Gaynes 
at her heels, ran up, both stopping in 
the doorway to stare about, eager as 
tourists. 

It was, as Lottie had said, like a 
prison, stone-walled, stone-floored, the 
modern chairs and tables, the flowers 
and cushions, curiously incongruous in 
its uncompromising grimness. It re- 
minded Mary of places she had seen 
in Europe—old fortresses, the ancient 
portions of medieval castles. The doors 
gave on a wide, oblong room lit ‘by the 
light of the two windows that flanked 
the entrance. The other three sides 
showed no openings; the right wall was 
a solid expanse of masonry with a 
large, blackened fireplace in the middle, 
the teft and the back were broken by a 
line of doors, small and close together, 
like the doors of cabins in a ship’s 
corridor. Lottie was opening them, 
peering in and delivering breathless bul- 
letins: 

“They’re little tiny rooms, without 
any windows—as neat as wax, with a 
bed and a table and a candle in an iron 
holder. Just like a monastery. I'll feel 
like a monk in mine to-night.” 




















She opened the last of the line and 
dove in, rapturous cries calling Mary. 
It was a kitchen, its narrow window 
barred like the others, tiers of shelves 
set out with china and glass. A blue- 
flame stove stood in the corner. On 
the table, unpacked, ready for their 
arranging hands, were the supplies for 
that night’s supper. A side door led 
into a storeroom, the hampers standing 
below shelves stocked with groceries, 
jams, wines—everything. The girls 
explored—opened drawers, peered into 
cupboards, exclaiming, admiring, mar- 
veling. 

Lottie could not be torn away, but 
Mary, mindful of her host, returned to 
the main room just as the motor boats 
were leaving. Framed in the doorway, 
she saw them gliding slowly from the 
end of the wharf, the men’s heads dark 
against the lake’s brilliant blue. The 
chug of the engines ran light as a skim- 
ming echo across the water, and in the 
churned whiteness 6f their wakes, they 
headed for the spot where Hinterland 
lay. Blatch was coming up the steps. 

“Well,” he said, “what do you think 
of it? I’ve had guests who found it too 
formidable—endured it politely till they 
got back to Hinterland. But I don’t 
think you’re that kind.” 

Of course she wasn’t; she didn’t have 
to say so. And, pleased by her enthu- 
siasm, he said he would play cicerone if 
she wanted. It was just what she did 
want, but the others must hear, too, and 
she called them. They came, gather- 
ing about Blatch in an attentive group. 

He had changed the inside very little 
—had simpl} repaired it, wanting to 
preserve its original aspect.: The cen- 
tral space had been the gathering place 
or hall, the cubicles off it rooms where 
the furs had been stored. He had kept 
them as they were, fitting them with 
sufficient furniture to insure his guests 
a comfortable lodgment. There were 
no windows in any of them; in fact, out- 
side the narrow one in the kitchen, there 


The Sinister Lake 





were only two real windows in the place. 


He pointed to them, the old bars re- 
placed by new ones imbedded in the 
stone. 

“Now, if you'll look over the door, 
you'll see a gallery.” 

They backed out into the middle of 
the floor, gazing upward. Lifted above 
the sunshine that slanted through the 
entrance, they saw a passageway edged 
by a balustrade. It extended across the 
space frome wall to wall, its ends sup- 
ported by wooden joists. Behind it a 
line of bright, thin slits cut the dark- 
ness at regular intervals, the light that 
fell through them lying in stripes across 
the shadows. Blatch went on with his 
explanations: 

“Those narrow openings were the 
loopholes for shooting in case of at- 
tack. From up there the men could 
fire over the stockade. The gallery was 
useful in other ways; in bad weather the 
facteur took his exercise there, and 
when his coureurs des bois brought in 
rumors of Indian unrest, he could com- 
mand the lake and the surrounding 
country with his glass. You can im- 
agine him spying out over the frozen 
solitude, sometimes watching for the 
stealthy approach of Indians, sometimes 
for the relief party when food was 
low.” 

“How did he get up there?” said 
Lottie. “I don’t see any stairs.” 

Blatch’s glance touched her in amused 
commendation, 

“Observant girl! He got up by stairs 
that had rotted away when I came into 
possession. I restored the gallery, but 


_ didn’t bother about them. There was 


the outside stone flight you probably 
noticed the other day. It’s the only way 
to get there now. But then one doesn’t 
want to go up often. I just had the 
gallery put back as a piece of the old 
stage setting.” 

“He could keep his eye on the gar- 
rison from there, couldn’t he?” said 
Frank. ‘In the winter I suppose they 
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were all strewed round here in front of 
the fire.” 

“Sleeping on the stones. 
a life!’ murmured Gaynes. 

They laughed at him, even Blatch 
joining in. 

“Sleeping on the stones, Doctor 
Gaynes, was probably the softest part 
of their life. But to go back to the gal- 
lery—the entrance is in that far corner 
hard.to see from here, and the door is 
curious. I moved it there ffom a small 
side exit here on the lower floor that 
was partly in ruins and that I had 
walled up. But the door was sufficiently 
interesting to preserve—very old, one 
of the original ones. The two in the 
main entrance are the same—quite 
worth your attention. Look!” 

He went to the threshold and drew 
out from the wall one of the doors— 
very heavy, swinging slow from a 
freshly oiled hinge. He tapped it, and 
the ring of metal was flung back clan- 
gorously from the stone walls. 

“Solid iron. Brought here at what 
cost and labor you may imagine—car- 
ried from England in the hull of a ship. 
Wooden doors were not practicable. 
The Indians, once inside the stockade, 
would have burned them.” 

Frank was impressed, pushed the 
door, exclaiming at its weight: 


Lord, what 


“When these were shut, they must 
have felt safe! Ready-to stand a siege 
if they had food enough.” 

Mary gave a shuddering movement. 

“But how grisly! Battened in with 
nothing but the wilderness round you 
and a savage foe outside!” 

They moved toward the threshold, 
Lottie lingering to knock on the door 
and listen to the echo. Her attention 
was attracted by the key, large and of 
antique form, protruding from the key- 
hole. She drew it out and held it up, 
exclaiming: ‘ 

“Oh, look at the key! Isn’t it the 
dearest old thing? Like the one they 
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have for the Bastille in plays about the 
French Revolution.” 

Blatch, ahead, turned quickly. 

“Careful, Lottie! That’s an important 
part of the property, hard to replace. 
I had to get a man up from Norcross to 
make it and the one for the upper door, 
too.” : 

“Back it goes this minute. I'll not 
take any chances.” She bent to insert 
it in the lock and then paused. “It was 
on the outside. Shall I put it there 
again or inside? Then we can turn it 
to-night and know we're safe against 
what Mary calls ‘the savage foe.’” 

Blatch laughed. 

“There’s no savage foe for us. Put 
it on the outside.” 

She pushed it into its place. As she 
did so, Gaynes, who was standing near 
her, struck with his heel on the floor 
and said: 

“IT wonder if there’s anything under- 
neath here. Dungeons for prisoners 
would be the correct thing.” 

Blatch called back over his 
der: 

“T don’t think they bothered much 
about prisoners. Food was scarce, and 
the North tells no tales. There’s a sort 
of rough cellar underneath, used, I 
fancy, for the less valuable furs and 
extra supplies. But I’ve done nothing 
to it—left it as it was, choked up with 
stone and débris. It’s almost impossi- 
ble to get into it.” , 

In the bright sunshine outside, they 
loitered and made plans for the time 
left them before supper. The young 
men were energetic; they would ex- 
plore the promontory and“set off by a 
path that led round the side of the fort. 
Lottie wanted to go her own way— 
“poke about just anywhere,” she said, 
and her red tam was soon a moving 
spot of color through the birch leaves. 
Mary decided to stay where she was; 


shoul- 


it was too lovely to leave, and she : 


dropped on the top step, Blatch tak- 
ing his seat on a lower one. 
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Blatch turned quickly. “Careful, Lottie, that’s an important part of the property, hard 
to replace.” 


Before them the lake stretched, a 
dark sapphire line where it met the sky. 
The air was crystal fine, not a breath 
stirring, and charged with aromatic 
wood scents. It was so still that the 
landscape was like a picture executed 
on a vast canvas with paints which had 
the bright transparency of genius. 
They were silent, sunk in a dreamy con- 
templation of the scene. The girl felt 
no call to speak, knowing that the man 





on the step below shared her content- 
ment in the beauty of the prospect and 
the penetrating peace of the hour. 

Her thoughts slid away, at first car- 
ried on aimless currents, which grad- 
ually drew toward a central point of 
attention—New York. It rose upon 
her mental vision, hot and airless, the 
rifts of its streets glaring with sun and 
thick with a hurrying throng, Adam- 
son. among them. She pictured him 
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searching for work, and then saw him and chima sparkling. 


beside her, brown and handsome, and 
she resented his absence. Nervously 
conscious of her words, but wanting to 
establish a real relation of trust and con- 
fidence with the man who had assumed 
the position of benefactor, she said sud- 
denly: 

“T wish Mr. Adamson were here.” 

Blatch moved, turning his head so 
that his profile was offered to her gaze. 

“Adamson—why °” 

“Because I like him.” 

“Tt’s a common weakness. 
do, and I like few people.” 

She could not say what she had im- 
tended after that. It was not that he 
had rebuffed her; it was as if he hadn’t 
noticed, probably had never thought of 
it. . 

“I’m sorry you sent him away when 
you did—that he didn’t have the sum- 
mer at Hinterland.” 

“A summer’s pleasure is a small thing 
to offset agaimst a man’s future.” He 
turned to the lake again, his voice sharp 
with the note of finality she was learn- 
ing to know. “TI sent Adamson away 
for his own good.” 


Even I 


CHAPTER IX. 


The evening was so long in these high 
latitudes that there was no need for 
lights till late. But Lottie could not 
wait for the tardy twilight; she said 
she must see how the fort looked illu- 
minated, and anyway the cubicles with 
no windows were getting dark already. 
In each one she lit the candle, and from 
the dark of the wall the doorways 
sprang into a line of bright oblongs. 
They were like a series of pictures, all 
the same—a bed, a chair a table, the 
candle flame diffusing a yellow aura. 

Then she lit up the kitchen and after 
that the dining table. This, with its 
double row of candles, broke into radi- 
ance, light airs swaying the flames, glass 
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Its_ brightness 
mingled with the thin blues of evening 
which seemed hostile, as if trying to 
quench with their cold clarity its warm 
and friendly luster. Lottie was vaguely 
aware of it. You couldn’t get the fort 
to look really cozy unless you closed the 
doors. She called it out to Mary, still 
on the steps with Blatch. 

They came im, Mary pausing on the 
threshold to exclaim im admiration. 
Blatch said they would shut the doors 
presently ; he would attend to it himself, 
as they were hard to close, but not till 
they were all there. Where were the 
beys? Gone for a walk, Lottie said, 
roumd by the back. She wasn’t going 
to wait for them, she was going to start 
in now, amd she went to the kitchen, 
the pop of the blue-flame stove follow- 
ing her emtrance. 

Mary lingered with Blatch. She saw 
that the absence of the boys irritated 
him, and since the scene with Gabriel, 
she was fearful of any jar to his tem- 
per. -He was restless, went to the door, 
looked about there, moved back to the 
dining table, his glance traveling ab- 
sently over it. On a ‘small table stand- 
ing against the wall wineglasses had 
been set out. His roving eyes caught 
them, and he said, “We'll have a toast 
to-night. I told the men to bring cham- 
pagne,” and stood staring at the glasses 
as if suddenly sunk in thought. Mary, 
watching him, noted how worn he 
looked, his face fallen into hollows. She 
was wondering if she dared suggest a 
rest,“when he turned on her, exclaim- 
ing with frerce vehemence: 

“Where are they? Why don’t they 
come?” 

“They'll be here in a minute. They’re 
far too hungry to be late for supper.” 
Her smile brought out no answering 
one, and she tried a diversion: “What 
are we to drink a toast to?” 

“The future!” 

The sound of feet on the steps caught 
his ear; his dark look vanished, and he 
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wheeled to the doorway, crying, with 
restored good humor: 

“Ah, truants! We’ve been waiting 
for you.” 

Frank entered, flushed and apolo- 
getic. 

“Awfully sorry, but we got lost. 
Went to the mainland and missed the 
trail. Been plowing through the woods 
for the last hour. And now for sup- 
per. I’m hungry enough to eat all the 
provisions.” 

“But you have to help. The labor’s 
to be divided between the ladies and 
the gentlemen ; it is so nominated in the 
bond. The girls have started, and you 
must get busy. I want the champagne 
brought out to-night for our first toast. 
It should be in the storeroom, packed in 
ice. There are the glasses ready and 
waiting.” He pointed to the stand. 
“Now go to work, play the butler— 
that’s your job.” 

He gave Frank a slap on the shoul- 
der, and his laugh broke, cackling. 
(aynes, standing to one side, scrutinized 
him with a pondering intentness. 

“And you must remember that you 
do nothing,” said Mary. “That’s to be 
your role.” 

“Oh, nothing, nothing!” He laughed 
again louder. “I'll loiter about in lordly 
ease while my guests do the work. 
Shoo! Be off with you!” 

He made a gesture of brushing them 
away, and they ran, jostling one an- 
other, crowding .together through the 
kitchen doorway. Blatch sauntered to 
the main entrance, stood there for a 
space, then moved out into the evening 
shadows. 

Mary superintended in the kitchen, 
Lottie carrying out the viands and put- 
ting them on the table. She dashed 
back and forth, unfinished sentences 
breathlessly resumed when she returned. 
There seemed quantities of food. The 
table was gradually covered with little 
dishes and big. Lottie caracoled round 
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it, touching it to a daintier arrange- 
ment. 

“Mr. Blatch has gone out,” she told 
Mary on a return trip. “I’m so glad. 
I can gloat over the table much better 
when he’s not there.” 

The young men had disappeared in 
the storeroom to get the champagne. 
They could not find it at first, the place 
being packed with hampers and crocks 
and faintly lit by the light of one can- 
dle on a shelf. They were rummaging 
about in the search when Gaynes said 
in a low voice: 

“Have you noticed that Blatch isn’t 
well?” 

Frank came to a stand, startled. He 
had noticed nothing of the kind, had 
thought, on the contrary, that Blatch 
was in unusually high spirits. 

“That’s what I mean—he’s all nerves, 
hopping about like a sparrow on a twig. 
Something’s wrong with him. Just lift 
down that candle so I can see into the 
corner there.” 

The boy moved the light, but made 
no other effort to help. The doctor’s 
voice was peculiarly cold and business- 
like, the voice of the professional, a 
new note to Frank. Its quality dis- 
turbed him as much as the words. 

“What do you mean?” he said. 

“Did you ever hear that he had a 
heart weakness ?” 

“No. Do you think he has?” 


“T know it. I’ve thought so all along - 


from various signs—indications a doc- 
tor would notice. Then that girl Bes- 
sie—the chambermaid who does my 
room—told me that, two years ago here, 
he had an attack which almost ended 
him. She said he* wouldn’t allow it 
spoken of, but they—the household— 
were immensely relieved when he 
brought a doctor this summer. Do move 
that candle so I can see. Tftere’s a box 
in here that I think may be it.” 

It was, and he backed out, pulling it 
along the floor, Frank retreating before 
him, The boy said nothing; the words 
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sank to his conscience, biting into it 
like an acid. Gaynes, kneeling by the 
box, went on: 

“Tl warn you now he may go out at 
any moment, quick as that candle would 
if you blew on it. Those attacks recur, 
and at his age the next one may be 
the last.” 

Frank stared down at the top of the 
doctor’s head. His face, illumined by 
the candle he held, looked grotesquely 
changed, shocked and troubled, all the 
gayety stricken out of it. A surge of 
condemning shame rose in him. It was 
horrible—to hear such a thing now, 
after last night. He hated Gaynes for 
saying it; if the man had spoken of 
the will, he would have struck him. 

“Why didn’t you tell me before?” he 
asked. 

“Because I was only sure myself 
after Bessie told me, and that was 
yesterday morning.” 

“TIsn’t this kind of thing bad for him 
—all this fuss and bother? Oughtn’t 
he to be kept quiet?” 

“Yes, it would be better, especially 
when you see the effect it’s having on 
him—the way he is to-night.” 

He pulled a metal pail out of the 
box, the ‘bottle’s neck protruding from 
a bed of ice. 

“Then we'll break it up, put an end 
to it, go back to Hinterland.” 

The doctor drew himself up, his 
hands resting on the sides of the pail, 
upon which he kept his eyes. 

“How can you do that now, at this 
hour, with everything ready?” 

“T didn’t mean to-night, but to-mor- 
row in the morning. We can fake up 
a reason. Somebody can be ill.” 

“Yes, that’s feasible, and it’s the best 
thing to do. We could arrange it with 
your sister. She or Lottie—or any of 
us—can have a pain or a sore throat 
or something, and I'll come in as the 
doctor and say they’ve got to go back 
to the house.” 


“That’s right. You fix it up with 
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Mary after supper. Go for a stroll. 
I’ll keep Blatch here. Thank Heaven 
you told me! He’s‘worn himself out 
trying to give us a good time, and it’s 
up to us now to do something for him. 
gut be careful not to give anything 
away. Let’s be as jolly as we can this 
evening—make it go off well.” 

Frank went into the kitchen to help 
the girls, and the doctor was left, still 
kneeling, his hands on the sides of the 
pail. Fora few moments he rested mo- 
tionless, his eyes fixed on the pointed 
flame of the candle, his breath coming 
quickly. Then he rose, stole to the 
door, and looked into the larger room. 
No one was there. 

He carried the pail to the side table 
where the glasses stood. Here he set 
it on the floor, very carefully, that here 
might be no ring of its metal on the 
stone. Righting himself, he looked 
about, listening, hearing the voices from 
the kitchen, the soft night whisperings 
through the open window. He felt his, 
heart beating in his throat and the palms 
of his hands moist, and while his inner 
vision was focused: on one predominat- 
ing fact, his outer senses were aware 
of the faintest sounds, the most in- 
significant objects. 

Very delicately, as one who touches 
a thing of infinite worth, he took a 
glass and moved it to the corner of the 
table. He paused and listened, his eyes 
sliding from the kitchen door to the 
entrance ; in the hush that held the place, 
he could hear his heart beating. As- 
sured, he slipped one hand. into his 
pocket and drew. it out upcurled round 
a small bottle. With the hand dropped 
by his side, he waited—the portentous, 
shuddering moment of decision—heard 
the girls’ voices as if coming from a 
vast distance, fine, but amazingly dis- 
tinct, saw the wild flowers on the win- 
dow sill, the freaked and spotted design 
of their petals. His glance traveled 


back to the glass; the dropped hand 
It trembled, and its trembling 


lifted. 





— 
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shook the liquid from the bottle’s mouth, 
made. it fall in a spattering trickle into 
the glass. 

‘After it was done, he was dizzy and 
had to hold to the table edge, strug- 


gling with the labored thickness of his ~ 


breathing. He kept his eyes on the 
glass, saw nothing else and saw that as 
something enormous, looming. at him 
through darkness, the one fact in his 
consciousness. It took some minutes 
for him to come back to where it at- 
tained its true proportions, receded 
through diminishing stages, grew 
smaller and smaller, and finally took 
its place on the corner of the table. It 
was as if he were emerging from an- 
other element, and he looked about the 
room, seeing it as something new, a 
room he had been familiar with and 
that now had a strange aspect. 

When he felt master of himself, he 
began to move the glasses to the din- 
ing table, one at each place. He tried 
to compel his hands to steadiness, his 
steps to a brisk lightness, Alert for 
interruptions, he fell into attitudes, his 
head cocked, his eyes studying the table. 
Growing reassured, he attempted to 
whistle an air, found he had not suffi- 
cient breath, and hummed it. This he 
could do and he moved back and forth 
to a crooned accompaniment. He was 
almost calm when he put the last glass 
by Blatch’s plate, seeing that the film 
of watery liquid was invisible against 
the crystal bowl. 

He had just finished when his ear 
caught a step on the path outside, and 
Blatch appeared in the doorway. If the 
young man’s lips smiled stiffly, his voice 
was clear and steady: 

“Everything’s ready. I have the 
champagne here, waiting to open. it 
when you give the sign.” 

Blatch nodded his approval, then 
moved to the center of the room, call- 
ing: 

“Come, young people. The evening’s 
getting on, and the host is waiting.” 


Answering cries came from the 
kitchen ; a moment, just a moment, and 
all would be ready. He went to the 
door, a clamor of voices greeting him, 
expostulating. It was not his job; he 
mustn’t come in. But he did, and was 
pushed out, threatened ‘with punish- 
ment, and retreated, ‘vociferating his 
commands to hurry. They tried to 
obey, emerging with last dishes, scur- 
rying back and forth, colliding with one 
another, with Blatch, their laughter 
bursting out and his rising above it, 
explosive and shrill. An exhilaration 
which had been growing as the dusk 
deepened and the candlelight glowed 
stronger had reached its climax. The 
walls of the room, now framing a 
gleaming space, held within their in- 
closure a febrile excitement. It seemed 
to surge against them, to mill and churn 
inside their restraining barrier like a 
fierce nerve pressure in the containing 
envelope of a human body. 

At last they were ready, the finish- 
ing touches given, a general move made 
toward the table. Blatch halted them 
with an upraised hand. 

“Wait—there’s one thing more. 
Lottie wanted the doors shut. A good 
idea, as the night air is chilly. And 
I myself want to take a look at you— 
to see the effect from above.” He 
pointed to the gallery. “There’s never 
before been so charming a party in the 
fort, and I want to take a bird’s-eye 
view of it—an old crank’s whim that 
I know you'll: grant.” 

He moved to the entrance and drew 
one of the doors from the wall, Frank 
running to the other. The two great 
leaves of iron swung slowly outward, 
Blatch slipping between them. His face, 
looking in peeringly, showed for a mo- 
ment; then they clanged together on the 
threshold, filling the air with sonorous 
reverberations. 

“There!” cried Lottie. “We’re shut 
in at last. Let’s see how it looks,” and 
she pirouegted about on her toes. 
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A grating sound, short and harsh, 
broke through the metallic ringing that 
the doors, shaking from the impact, 
still gave out. Only Mary and Frank 
heard it, the doctor drawing a bottle 
from the ice and Lottie, in the center 
of the floor, watching the gallery for 
Blatch’s appearance. Mary threw a 
startled glance at her brother. 

“Ts he locking us in?” she said. 

The boy, with a laugh, strolled back 
toward Lottie. 

““Maybe—it sounds like it. He’s full 
of jokes and nonsense to-day.” 

She followed him, and they stood 
in a group, gazing up. The doctor did 
not join them. He was waiting by 
the dining table, the bottle he held rest- 
ing on its edge, his figure motionless, 
his eyes fixed, as if fallen into reverie. 

A shaft of evening light fell palely 
across the shadowed end of the gal- 
lery. 





“There he comes,” said Lottie. Her 
voice was low, holding a sort of hushed 
expectation. The clang of the closing 
door followed it, the shadows gath- 
ered again, and Blatch came forward 
and stood by the railing. 

With his hands pressed on it, his 
shoulders raised, he looked down, the 
yellow radiance from below. gilding his 
brow and chin, accentuating the dark- 
ness of his eye sockets. For a moment, 
he said nothing, and the silence grew 
oppressive. Frank broke it: 

“Well, do we look as charming as 
you thought we would?” 

“Even more so—the three children 
of Alice Brunel and Alexander Har- 
mon.” 

His voice fell low, the words drop- 
ping in slow deliberation as if rising 
from lower wells of thought, bubbles 
from a hidden current. Gaynes looked 
up quickly, suddenly roused to atten- 
tion. Without knowing why she did 


it, Mary leaned forward and caught 
Lottie’s arm, drawing the girl to her. 
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His small shape seemed to ex- 
pand, hovering over them, bale- | 
ful and terrible. | 


The voice came again, its musing note 
gone, clear and incisive: 

“Last night you thought my plans for 
your future had reached their culmina- 
tion. But you were mistaken. There 
is a plan yet to be accomplished—the 
final one, the consummation. It is the 
reason for my interest in you, the rea- 
son why I brought you to Hinterland 
and here to-night to the fort.” 

He leaned over the railing, his hands 
outstretched, his shadow sliding like a 
dark portent up the wall behind. His 
small shape seemed to expand, hover- 
ing over them, baleful and terrible. 

“You are the children of a rotten 
breed, a breed that must be wiped out. 
No such blood as yours should perpetu- 
ate itself, contaminating purer strains, 
sending its poison on to future genera- 
tions. That is my plan, my final plan 
—extermination. I am your execu- 
tioner. Under this building there is a 
bundle of high per cent dynamite, 














placed there by mys@#f. No other hu- 
man being knows it; no one cgn come 
to your aid. At sunrise to-morrow, 
a clock attachment will send the ex- 
ploding spark into the cap, and then, 
ah, then, I will have one righteous deed 
to my credit! 1 will have rid the world 


of a menace to its honor and beauty and* 


” 


joy. 
CHAPTER X. 


Adamson fad moved from Fifth 
Avenue to humble quarters in a house 
downtown. His room looked out on 
a yard backing up against another yard 
and flanked by still more yards crossed 
by clotheslines and divided by fences 
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‘along which gloomily pensive: cats 


picked a precarious way. 

The change affected him little, for he 
was one in whose life material detail 
played a small part. Besides, he had 
matter of moment on his mind. The 
“job,” which was to lift the embargo 
on his silence, 
was yet unfound, 
and he chafed at 
an idleness that 
wore on his 
primed energies 
and _ passionate 
hopes. He 
wanted to get it 
without the aid 










The silence grew oppressive. Frank broke it: “Well, do we look as charming as you thought 
we would?” 
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Blatch had proffered, for his pride was 
in arms. He still smarted at the mem- 
ory of his curt dismissal, and when 
he thought of what the summer would 
have been had he gone to Hinterland, 
the smart burned to an angry resent- 
ment. 

He wrote to Mary, a letter that he 
felt was stiff and formal, but his 
leashed heart held his hand. Then, one 
morning, he found her answer on the 
hall table, and felt the day’s sunshine 
flood his soul. It was not like his, but 
simple and frank, full of descriptions 
of the good times at Hinterland, of 
regrets that he wasn’t there. 

He wanted to answer it at once, but 
was fearful of seeming too precipitate; 
worried through a week, decided that 
common politeness demanded an ac- 
knowledgment, and wrote one. After 
that, he made calculations as to how 
soon he might expect a reply, and while 
he waited, a hot wave rolled in from 
the West and settled over the city. 

At midday, the streets were glaring 
clefts, holding the heat between in- 
candescent walls. The passers-by fared 
slowly, keeping to the rim of shade 
along the house fronts. In fhe parks, 
where the leaves hung motionless from 
motionless branches, people sprawled 
on the benches, limp and devitalized. 
They watched with dull eyes the spec- 
tacle of the traffic roaring by with its 
terrible energy, beaten upon, scorched, 
and seared by the sun’s remorseless 
fury. Adamson went on his quest, but 
it was a bad time; the men he wanted 
to see were out of town. He came 
home with a lagging step, his clothes 
sticking to his damp body, his face 
beaded. He was angrily conscious of 
fatigue and the first creeping approach 
of depression. Then, one evening, 
there was a letter again on the hall ta- 
ble, end he forgot that such things as 
discomfort or discouragement existed 
in the world. 

After he had read it, he dropped into 


a chair by the wandow and stared at 
the opposite wall. It was like the first 
one, a record of joyous days, but for 
one short paragraph—an allusion ‘to 
Blatch. She expressed a fear that he 
was doing too much and tiring himself 
out. She had noticed that he was ir- 
ritable, had been sharp with the guides, 
and the day before had flown out in 
violent anger against Gabriel for slip- 
ping and tilting the canoe. She was 
uneasy—thought he wags exhausting 
himself in his efforts to amuse them 
and wondered if it would not be wise 
for them to shorten their visit. What 
did Mr. Adamson think? 

As the young man pondered, the dark- 
ness fell, dense and stifling; the small 
room was like an oven. There was 
nothing especially disturbing in what 
she had said. He had seen Blatch give 
way to bursts of temper. But Gabriel 
was a favorite. To be angry with Ga- 
briel for a trivial mishap- 

He got up with a smothered excla- 
mation and lit the light. His thoughts 
were running away with him, filling him 
with preposterous alarms. He took up 
a book and forced himself to read. In 
the night, he waked from sleep, com- 
ing suddenly to consciousness like an 
animal. He could see the lights in win- 
dows across the yards where people 
had risen from a tormented repose. The 
memory of Mary’s letter sprang at him 
like a live thing, coiled and waiting. 
It had a sinister power then, and he 
turned and threw out his arm, feeling 
the hot, moist air from the window. 

“It’s the heat,” he muttered, digging 
his head into the pillow. “I’m worried 
about the d—d work, and it’s got on 
my nerves.” 

In the morning, it was different; his 
dark unrest had gone, vanished with 
the friendly light. As he dressed, he 
wondered at himself, looked at his hand 
to see if it shook. Some quirk of the 
nerves, as he’d thought; he’d prob- 
ably walked about too much in the sun, 
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He had always said he was impervious 
to temperature, but he wasn’t as hard 
as he had been; softened by too much 
luxury was his trouble. There was no 
fear of that any more; he would have 
plenty of time now to train back to the 
form of his college days. 

He did not answer her letter at once; 
the question required consideration. It 
was evident that she was relying on his 
advice, and he was insufficiently in- 
formed to give it. He finally decided 
to write to Tom and find out just how 
things were. If the old man thought 
Blatch was overdoing it, there would 
be plenty of time to tell her to invent 
an excuse and come home. 

He was some days reaching the de- 
cision, and on Thursday afternoon came 
back to his rooms, intending to write to 
Tom that evening after dinner. A 
thunderstorm was threatening, hanging 
over the city like a bulging dark pall, 
pressing out the air as it swung lower 
and lower. It was the breaking of the 
hot wave, a moment of still breathless- 
ness; objects were strangely distinct 
under an eerie gray light. 

Adamson stood in his window, see- 
ing faces in other windows, women 
hastily pulling clothes off the lines, the 
first large drops on the flags, the pas- 
sage of a tremulous breeze, and across 
the sky a rolling mutter of thunder. 

He watched the storm come—the on- 
“slaught of the rain, straight white 
lances that broke on the flags in spray, 
*darkness suddenly soaked with livid 
light, and the tremendous crackling 
crash of the thunder. He could see the 
yards vividly revealed, then gone, com- 
ing and going, a picture flashed and 
hidden. It was like the rhythmic beat 
of some mighty throb of life, the puls- 
ings of a heart in despair and joy— 
blackness, illumination, blackness, a ti- 
tanic stutter of rage, and the falling of 
torrential tears. 

He stood by the window till it was 
over, twilight shining on wet pavements, 
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the air cooled and full of the sound of 
dripping water. 

The spectacle had engrossed him to 
the forgetfulness of a more practical 
matter—his dinner, It was past the 
time ; he was hungry, and the best. things 
on the menu were gone if you were late. 
He snatched up his hat and went vault- 
ing down the stairs. The hall was al- 
most dark, one bead of gas trembling 
from the chandelier.. By its feeble 
flicker, he saw the white square of a 
letter on the table and was going by— 
no letter had any interest for him ex- 
cept one from Hinterland which was 
not yet due—when he swerved back and 
picked it up. If not from Mary, it was 
from Hinterland, addressed in the writ- 
ing of old Tom. Turning the gas 
higher, he stood under fts light, opened 
the envelope, and read as follows: 





Dear Mr. ApAmson: I take the liberty 
of writing to you, being worried and not 
rightly sure of what I ougkt to do, hoping 
that you might give me some advice. It’s 
this: I don’t think Mr. Blatch is well. He's 
uncommon ugly in the temper and unreason- 
able—not the way he always is, but fierce- 
like—and he doesn’t sleep. There’s nights 
that his light’s lit till morning. It's the Har- 
mon children, as I told you, but it’s worse 
since he’s been up here. Not that he’s cross 
to them. He’s always as sweet as honey— 
acts like he couldn’t do enough for them. 
But they ain’t good for him, Mr. Adamson. 
They do him harm. I don’t like to say it, 
and I wouldn’t to any one but you, but they 
ought to be got away from him. He'd get 
right again if he was free of the sight and 
the thought of them. 

I can’t rest easy up here, so far from any 
one, and I'd be obliged if you'd. drop me a 
word, or ask Mr. Denby to, telling me what 
you think I'd better do. If, between you, 
you could make up some plan to get the 
Harmon children away, I'd be satisfied to go 
along as usual, for with them gone, I could 
get him quieted down and straightened out. 

I hope you won't think I’m presuming in 
writing this, but I’m old, Mr. Adamson, and 
with these young people here, I don’t like the 
responsibility. lf his mind were to really go 
astray, you couldn't tell what might happen, 
and it’s his mind I’m afraid of. Respect- 
fully yours, Tuomas McGraw. 
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Adamson mechanically folded the let- 
ter and looked up. He looked at his 
own face in the mirror above the table, 
his living eyes meeting the reflected 
ones in a fixed stare. He stood thus for 
some moments, his intelligence sus- 
pended, his being surrendered to an 
overmastering dread. He emerged 
from it to a consciousness of his face, 
a pale blot floating on the mirror’s sur- 
face, the paralysis of his apprehension 
breaking, thought power resumed. The 
first fact he recognized was that he must 
act on his own initiative, not bother 
with Denby, difficult to locate and use- 
less when found; the second was that he 
must get the Harmons out of Hinter- 
land as soon as it could be done. 

This stood forth as the one immedi- 
ate necessity, to be put through before 
anything else was considered. He saw 
the space between New York and Hin- 
terland, and his mind knew only one 
thought—he must bridge it and go to 
Mary. That brought him to the level 
of concrete things, and he looked at 
his watch. Twenty minutes past seven, 
and the train -for Toronto started at 
eight. He could make it. 

A scrambling rush in his own room 
followed, clothes thrown into a suit 
case, then a race along the street. for 
a taxi. He did make it, and in the 
Pullman, his activities temporarily 
ended, he felt the insidious, stealthy re- 
turn of his dread. He fought it off 
like a monster and concentrated on a 
study of time-tables.° He had always 
made the trip in the leisurely manner 
prescribed by Blatch, with breaks in 
the journey, recuperative stop-overs. 
By the electric light in his berth, he 
worked out a quicker passage, depend- 
ent on a close connection in the morn- 
ing with an early northbound train to 
Norcross. Also, he could speed up the 
canoe trip, usually occupying a whole 
day. At St. Hilaire, he would get Gas- 
ton Lafarge, the best guide in the re- 
gion, and with one passenger and no 


baggage, they could cover the distance 
in half the time. All going well, he 
ought to reach Hinterland Saturday 
morning. 

His train was late, but he made the 
connection, hurtling through the 
crowded depot and leaping on a rear 
platform. In the car, he slumped down 
in a seat, panting in deep relief, experi- 
encing a first relaxation of the strain. 
He relinquished himself to it, sprawled 
in easeful limpness, his mind quiet as 
a rundown mechanism. He had not 
slept the night before, and he dropped 
into a doze, woke to a normal clear- 
ness, and began to think about his ar- 
rival at Hinterland. 

It was the first time he had given 
any attention to that end of the ad- 
venture. Refreshed by rest, his nerves 
steadied, the hobgoblin terrors of the 
night before had diminished, and he be- 
gan to see the situation with the cold 
lucidity of common sense. Tom had 
asked only for his advice, not for his 
presence, and here he was en route, to 
be there to-morrow morning. He 
stirred uneasily in his seat and tried 
to think how he would account for his 
appearance, how he would = satisfy 
Blatch’s politely ironical surprise. He 
had been discharged, sent about his 
business, and without word of warn- 
ing, he was suddenly going to burst into 
their midst, bent on the singular errand 
of taking away Blatch’s guests. 

He saw himself meeting his former 
employer, making explanations, and 
could think of none that would be 
plausible and convincing. Only a mat- 
ter of life or death would call a man, 
undesired and uninvited, to such a 
place at such a distance. Towns and 
villages flashed by, rich fields gradually 
giving way to stretches of woodland, 
and the more he thought, the more im- 
possible his position became. He ex- 
perienced the sickly discomfiture of one 
who, rushing on a quest in headlong ex- 
citement, finds his quest a chimera and 




















héars his mortification greeted by mock- 
ing laughter. 

*His exasperation boiled into futile 
accusations of himself. He had been a 
fool, had gone off at half-cock. What 
he should have done was to write to 
Mary and tell her to come home. She 
was ready, waiting for such instruc- 
tions, and would have left at once. 
That was the rational proceduré; it 
would have roused no suspicion in 
Blatch and have straightened out the 
situation. He mused on it in gloomy 
disgust, suddenly saw it as still prac- 
ticable, and drew himself up, his per- 
turbed face clearing. He would write 
to Mary to-night from Norcross, tell 
her to address her answer to the King 
Edward Hotel in Toronto, and go back 
there to-morow morning and wait for 
her. 

His heart was light when, that eve- 
ning at Norcross, he dropped the let- 
ter in the box, and in his hotel room 
he slept the sleep of exhaustion. In the 
morning he walked leisurely to the sta- 
tion to take the return train to Toronto. 
There were few people on the plat- 
form, only a party of men, arrayed in 
strange habiliments and surrounded by 
a group of guides. Adamson knew the 
type well, city “sports,” moving with 
pomp and circumstance upon the woods 
for a rejuvenating taste of outdoor life. 

He was turning toward the ticket- 
office window when one of the guidts 
saw him and ran forward in welcome. 
It was Gaston Lafarge, who, taking it 
for granted the young man was on his 
way to Hinterland, deplored the fact 
that his services were already engaged. 
The “sports,” a party of rich men from 
Detroit, had gathered in all the avail- 
able guides from the neighborhood and 
even as far as St. Hilaire. Lafarge 
was afraid Mr. Adamson might not find 
any one at St. Hilaire to take him to 
Hinterland. 

The information had a curious effect 
on Adamson—it rewakened his desire 
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to go there. It rose in sudden insist- 


_ence and, startled, he looked at the man, 


not speaking, his glance darkly dis- 
turbed. -Lafarge regretted the possibil- 
ity of delay, not only for Mr. Adam- 
son’s sake, but because they might need 
him at Hinterland. A few.days be- 
fore, Jean Baptiste had come down 
from there for express packages, and 
had said that Monsieur Blatch was 
queer, very queer. 

There was a movement among the 
“sports.” One of them called Lafarge, 
who, turning to go, looked back and, 
touching his forehead with a forefin- 
ger, said: 

“Always been a little téte monté, le 
vieux. Not right up there, and now 
worse. Jean Baptiste said so.” 

“Where have I the best chance at 
St. Hilaire to get a man?” Adamson 
called back. 

“Maybe at Bonnets’—he has a boy 
—and the Indian hangars on the river.” 

The way train, crawling along the 
northern branch that terminated at St. 
Hilaire, deposited Adamson there at 
noon. He spent two hours looking for 
a guide—at Bonnets’ and in the Indian 
shacks along the river—offering any 
price, but could find no one. Rumors 
of Blatch’s “queerness” reached him. 
Jean Baptiste had evidently been garru- 
lous. He finally decided to buy a canoe 
and paddle himself and, at the one 
store which dealt in such wares and did 
a thriving business with Hinterland, 
was succored by the patron, who offered 
him the services of an Indian boy em- 
ployed there. It was mid-afternoon be- 
fore they started. 

Adamson’s memories of the long wa- 


‘ter trip were of leisurely, delightful 


floating into the wilderness, a string of 
canoes slipping along the shining river, 
talk and laughter, lunch on the bank, 
portages where the guests followed the 
stream and the guides shouldered the 
boats. This time it was a fierce prog- 
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Adamson in the bow, the Indian in the stern, spoke not a word. 


dead men, 





they moved through the stillness, like a pictured craft sliding 
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Silent as 


against a pictured background. 


ress made at top speed with strained 
_ muscles, a race against haunting fears. 
Looking ahead, he had no mind to note 
the current’s clear brownness, the trees 
glassily mirrored, the upward soar and 
languid flight of a heron. Each point 
was a goal to be gained, tufted birches 
hanging over a rocky cape a mark upon 
which to keep his eyes, measure the 
diminishing interval, reach, and pass. 
The river, glazed by sunlight, stretched 


before him, a track along which he sped 
like a runner flying to a call for help. 
The two paddles rose and dipped in 
unison, the double arc of drops scat- 
tering with a dry patter along the 
stream’s surface. The canoe, a reflected 


duplicate meeting its keel, cut the water 
in a clean rift, the blades of the paddles 
sending up crystal bubbles, driving it 
forward in a rippling swoop. Adamson 
in the bow, the Indian in the stern, 
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spoke not a word. Silent as dead men, 
they moved through the stiljness, like a 
pictured craft sliding against a pictured 
background. 

The afternoon declined to evening; 
clouds turning rosy floated on the wa- 
ter’s breast; birds soared jubilant 
against a glowing sky. The river nar- 
rowed to an agitated current, broken 
by rocks and laced with silvery eddies. 
The Indian shipped his oar, drew a pole 
from the bottom, and stood erect. The 
canoe, caught in a churning tumult of 
water, charged forward, the pole’s iron 
tip knocking among the rocks, swinging 
to right and left, steadying the nutshell 
craft, letting it go in a careening down- 
ward flight, the lips of waves breaking 
along its edge. Then came a portage 
through trees, pver ferns and sedgy 
grasses; and beyond that a lake, a pol- 
ished expanse, holding the colors of 
the sunset. The boat slid across it like 
a small, dark arrow driven into a world 
of gold. 

There were other lakes, gleaming be- 
tween fretted rims, the stream again, 
slants of fading light, banks that*were 
condensing into darkness, a deeper 
pungency of wood scents, a dimming of 
the sunset’s splendid ceremomal, veils 
of gray, and night coming. Then a new 
light, a whiteness as of the North’s 
snows reflected in the heavens, and the 
great ribbons of the aurora began to 
play across the sky. They rose and ran 
to the zenith, subsided and shot up, 
wove in and out, the rays of an unseen, 
colorless sun, the streaming hair of some 
giant goddess, dancing in a pale ecstasy. 
Adamson had often watched them, awed 
by their cold mystery. Now they 
seemed an expression of his mood, trou- 
bled by an unrest like his own, hurry- 
ing him on, signaling a wild distress. 

He drove his paddle deeper, and in 
the leaping radiance the canoe slipped 
along a glistening path banked by black 
walls. It seemed endless; would they 
never get there? As the thought formed 
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in his mind, the voice of the Indian rose 
from behind him: 

“Come to lake now.” 

The river widened in a white glim- 
mer, the boat stole with a whispering 
ripple round a point, and the lake lay 
before them. Adamson shipped his 
paddle, struck a match, and looked at 
his watch. It was ten minutes past 
eleven ; it would be midnight before they 
reached the house. 

For the first time, he was conscious 
of fatigue and, with the paddle across 
the bow, rested on it and let his glance 
travel to the place where Hinterland 
stood. They were still too far to see 
the lights, and, crouched in drooping 
weariness, he looked out over the lake 
where the aurora played as upon a sur- 
face of ice. It was all solid darkness 
and wavering light, blackness under 
shifting gleams, held in a brooding si- 
lence, the world, unconquered and un- 
challenged, absorbed in its own contem- 
plation. 

The canoe shot from the wooded in- 
let into the wider waters, and Adam- 
son let his eyes sweep the shore, 
traversing its outline which lay like an 
ebony frame to a bright and shining 
mirror. Suddenly they stopped, and he 
emitted a smothered sound. At the limit 
of sight, pricking through the darkness 
in a yellow spark, was a tiny golden 


‘point. \ 


“The fort!” he muttered, and as if 
the spark had kindled a warming fire 
in him, his foreboding lifted, the coil 
of fear round his heart’ melted. 
“They’re camping over the week-end. 
He wouldn’t do that unless he was well 
and in good spirits. It’s all right, thank 
God! It’s all right!” 

He seized the paddle with a hand 
vitalized by a new strength; he did not 
notice the stiffness of his arm or the 
ache of his wearied body. As the canoe 
cut its oblique course to the opposite 
shore, he whistled softly to himself. 
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When the lights of Hinterland shone 
through the trees, the explanatory scene 
with Blatch was already hovering, like 
a persistent, unlayable ghost, in the back 
of his mind. 


CHAPTER XI. 


At the moment when Adamson saw 
the fort’s light, the party assembled 
there were as dumb and motionless as if 
sculptured in_stone. Their bodies had 
succumbed to a dreadful exhaustion, 
their minds ceased to act, and the place 
was so 4till that the delicate sounds from 
outside—the lap of the water, the 
crackling of underbrush under the pad 
of an animal foot—came distinct 
through the windows. 

Night had filled the room with shad- 
ows, thickening to a brownish penum- 
bra under the roof, hovering in the cor- 
ners. As wafts of air swayed the lights, 
the shadows moved, stole forward, and 
slid back, fearful and uncertain. Along 
the wall, the line of lit doorways still 
shone, bright little pictures hanging on 
the gloom, their relation with reality 
gone. On the dining table, the candles 
were burning low, gutterings of wax 
running down to the cloth, long wicks 
curling over and sending up skeins of 
smoke. Under their illumination, the 
table, untouched, still waiting, was a 
lustrous center, giving out gleams and 
sparklings asthe fitful airs stirred the 
flames. 

Mary sat near it; Lottie crouched on 
the ground beside her with hidden face. 
Their figures were a block of darkness, 
the wavering glow gilding the folds of 
their garments, their hands and hair. 
Through the windows, the light of the 
aurora fell on the floor in two pale and 
quivering patches, and on one of these 
the elder girl’s eyes were fixed. The 
huddled shape against the threshold was 
Frank, prone after furious onslaughts 
on the doors. Against the far window, 
Gaynes’ silhouette showed, his hands 


gripping the bars, the reflections from 
the water glaying on his face. 

In the gallery Blatch sat against the 
balustrade, looking down, his elbow on 
the railing, one hand curved over his 
eyes. He had an air of absorbed in- 
terest, his hand shutting out the glare 
of the table that he might concentrate 
his vision on the picture below. 

This lull had come after hours of tur- 
moil and clamor. Into the encircling 
silence, fearful sounds had_ broken, 
shattering the woods’ night dreams, 
running across the water in the wail of 
the lost. The fort had rung to cries, 
cursings, objurgations. There had 
been moments when, clustered together 
at the windows, the prisoners had called 
to the unanswering solitude, hoarse ani- 
mal shouts from the samen, the girls’ 
voices rising higher in tenuous screams. 
Blatch had listened, and when they 
broke and came again into his line of 
vision, had leaned forward, following 
their moving figures, which ran hither 
and thither, clung together, separated, 
lifting beseeching hands and contorted 
faces to him. 

At intervals he ceased his observa- 
tion and paced back and forth along 
the gallery. His step was a measured, 
majestic strut, his glance fixed in sol- 
emn exaltation. Like one withdrawn, 
dedicated to a sacred purpose, he paid 
no heed to their ravings, implacable 
in the rapt resolution of his madness. 
Now and then, attracted by a shriller 
cry or a more passionate appeal, he 
paused to give a momentary attention. 
His hand on the railing, he seemed to 
be less listening than studying the 
speaker’s face, as if its transformation 
roused a somber curiosity. 

His march along the gallery had not 
begun till their first outburst of panic 
had spent itself. During that, he had 
awarded them a close and piercing 
scrutiny. As an entomologist might 
study some rare insects, he had followed 
their frantic rushings back and forth. 
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They had been like rats penned in a 
trap, making disorganized dashes this 
way and that, into the cubicles, out 
again, then into the kitchen, huddled 
there, the men wrenching at the window 
bars. It was hopeless, and they 
emerged, a line of fleeing shapes that 
coalesced into grouped darkness, broke 
into separate particles, circling the room 
in distracted scurryings, their shadows 
leaping on the walls. Once he heard 
the doors resounding to a concerted as- 
sault, the ring of the metal answering 
the impact of blows. ‘As their cries 
swelled above the clangor, he made a 
movement of impatience and, drawing 
back from the railing, looked at his 
watch. 

He had only once addressed them— 
when they had gathered on the hearth- 
stone. There had been a low-toned 
consultation, and the doctor had 
crawled into the fireplace, feeling up- 
ward for the chimney mouth. Then 
Blatch had spoken, quietly and cour- 
teously as to a stranger needing direc- 
tions in an unfamiliar locality; in the 
general restoration, the chimney had 
been rebuilt, and the flue was too nar- 
row to permit the passage of a human 
body. 

It had been their last effort. After 
that hope and energy had died. Spas- 
modic outbreaks came at intervals; 
Frank had hurled himself against the 
doors only to sink prostrate, Lottie’s 
agonized sobbing had beaten on a grow- 
ing stillness. She had forgotten her 
lover; H® was a stranger from whom 
she turned to the sister who stood, in 
this sudden collapse of the world, as 
the one being to cling to for courage 
and look to for help. 

Foreboding had risen in Mary with 
the grating of the key in the lock, 
When Blatch had first spoken from 
the gallery, there had come a sickening 
rush of it, and after that she had been 
a. shell holding terror. It had possessed 
her, paralyzed her brain, driven her with 
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the others in the insensate stampede of 
panic. She realized nothing but the in- 
closing walls and death in a frightful 
form hastening to claim them. In.a 
blurred distraction of anguish, she had 
cried to him, besought, reviled, com- 
manded, and had seen him pass and re- 
pass through the gallery shadows, un- 
moved in his tranced alienation. 

Then, in the succeeding silence, the 
inner tumult began to subside, her sus- 
pended faculties to function. She had 
been like a swimmer, submerged in 
strangling depths; who slowly rises to 
where he can breathe again and knows 
his mastery restored over the obsess- 
ing urge of instinct. She had to fight 
to get back to this mastery, steady her 
thought to a central point, hold it there, 
seeing nothing outside its radius. Sit- 
ting with Lottie’s arms about her, she 
felt strength come from their pressure, 
laid her hands on the girl’s, and drew 
from the contact a fortifying current. 
As ‘sight pierces a lifting fog and de- 
ciphers salient objects, her mental vision 
caught at and then saw two facts— 
the possibility that Blatch, mad though 
@he was, might suffer a change of heart, 
and her own power to weaken his pur- 
pose. 

She stirred and loosened Lottie’s 
hands. It was the first movement she 
had made for over an hour, and Blatch, 
alert, drew his curved palm lower that 
he might better see her. She rose and 
walked to the middle of the room, there 
came to a stand, and looked up. 
Blatch’s glance had followed her, from 
the shade of his hand his shifting eye- 
balls gleaming as they moved. 

The frenzied desperation of her 
earlier appeals was gone; she spoke 
with the persuasive address of an advo- 
cate before a judge. Her plea was their 
helplessness, their guiltlessness of any 
evil design, their trust in him as friend 
and benefactor. The doctor loosed his 
hold on the window bars and listened; 

Frank propped himself against the door 
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and turned a white face toward her. 
When she paused, Blatch, his attitude 
unchanged, said: 

“Well done, Mary Harmon! A mov- 
ing and plausible argument!” 

His face showed no softening of its 
sinister preoccupation. She forced 
down a surge of disintegrating dread 
and lost something of her fiercely won 
composure, When she again spoke, her 
voice held the vibration of a leashed 
and guarded vehemence fighting for 
expression. .The grievance he had 
against their parents—evidently bitter, 
or he would not have visited it upon 
their innocent heads—was unknown to 
them. Let them learn what it was, and 
let them work out the debt. They 
would dedicate their lives to righting 
the wrongs he had suffered. They were 
young; they were willing to make any 
sacrifice, to pay any price he asked— 
any price except the one which made 
reparation impossible. 

This time he made no answer, and 
silence closed on her words, a complete 
suspension of sound, as if the night 
held its breath to listen. It was broken 
by Frank, crawling across the floor and,® 
on his knees beside her, adding his plea 
to hers. Blatch’s glance rested on him 
for a moment, absent, absorbed, then 
went back to the girl. 

“Have you any more to say?” he 
asked. “ 

She raised her face, strained it up 
toward him uplifted on the stem of 
her neck; her hands went to her heart, 
clenched and pressing there. Yes, she 
had one more thing to say—a com- 
promise; let her stay and the younger 
ones go. Be merciful to them; take her 
to make that atonement which he felt 
his injuries demanded. They would 
pledge themselves to silence ; they would 
offer it in return for their lives. They 
could be trusted; this night’s experi- 
ence would mark them forever. Give 
them their liberty, and she would say 
no more; would bow her head in sub- 


mission and agree to the fate he had 
ordained. 

Blatch pushed back his chair and rose, 
looking down, frowning and morose, at 
her. She stood pressing upward, her 
mnergies, spiritual, physical, reaching out 
at him like tangible forces that were 
dragging him to agreement. 

“If I spared any Harmon,” he said, 
“it would be you. Where does it come 
from, the courage and the heart? To 
what ancestral fineness do you throw 
back, which here to-night, with death 
waiting, comes to the surface?” 

She saw relenting in the words and 
stretched out her hands. 

“Do what I ask! Let them go!” 

He shook his head. 

“No. The strain returns, subsides, 
but reappears, wells from the dead to 
the living, goes on through the ages car- 
rying pollution.” He raised his voice 
and struck on the railing with his hand. 
“No, my purpose is fixed! All go—all 
end! If God fails to care for His crea- 
tures, man must.” 

He turned from the balustrade and 
-esumed his pacing, and Mary went back 
to her chair. She sat down, Lottie’s 
head against her knee, motionless as she 
had been before, her eyes again on the 
patch of dancing light. The immobility 
of a vital concentration held her, an 
assembling and focusing of her forces 
in aid of a hope that persisted. She 
had detected a wavering of irresolution 
in Blatch, a moment when he had hesi- 
tated and considered. She had pierced 
through his insane impervioushess and 
touched a place where something of the 
living spirit survived. She would call 
upon it again, compel it by the domi- 
nance of her own, break down his re- 
sistance by a strength that was yet un- 
spent. She took no tally of her powers, 
knew only the determination to con- 
quer. ; 

She did not see the doctor’s figure 
drift from the window to Frank’s side, 
the ‘two shadows blend, then move 
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across the floor to the 
kitchen. In its lit in- 
terior, they stood 
murmuring, and pres- 
ently emerged carry- 
ing a table. It was 
done so quietly that 
she was not aware of 
any change in their 
positions till a whis- 
pering voice told her 
to move. 

“What for?” jshe 
whispered back. 

Frank’s face, drawn 
and sunken, bent close 
to hers. 

“We're going to 
try and get to the gal- 
lery—put this table 
on the big one and 
then a chair. Gaynes 
thinks we can reach 
the crossbeam at the 
corner and climb up.” 

“Get at him?” 

“Yes—get the key 
of that upper door. 
He has it. He said 
so this afternoon, and 
I heard him unlock 
the door when he 
went in.” 

“He'll see you. He 
keeps watching, watching, all the time.” 

“We're going to fool him. I go first, 
size it up, and say it can’t be done. 
Then Gaynes says he’ll take the risk and 
goes. If he makes it, Blatch’ll try to 
push him off, but if Gaynes once gets a 
foothold, he’ll stick. Blatch is no match 
“for him.” 

She measured the distance from the 
floor to the crossbeam that supported 
the end of the gallery. 

“Can you do it?” 

“We don’t know, but we'll try. It’s 
a chance, and any chance is better than 
waiting.” 

The doctor was Itfting the candle- 
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He drew away, step behind step, glaring with haunted eyes. 
“Mary!” he whispered. “ Mary!” 


sticks from the table and putting them 
on the floor. He was shaking so that 
his movements were uncertain, the stone 
emitting resonant sounds as the bases of 
the candlesticks tapped against it. 
Then he looked, baffled, at the laden 
table and from it questioning to Frank. 
The boy gave a sweeping gesture and a 
whispered command: 

“Pull it off. We can’t go slow, and 
we can’t hide it from him.” 

Gaynes seized the edges of the cloth, 
gathered them together, and with a 
backward wrench tore it off. The glass 
and china crashed to the floor, the sound 
buffeted from wall to wall. He and 
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Frank trampled through the debris, 
lifted the table, and carried it to the cor- 
ner below the crossbeam. Mary looked 
up, and saw Blatch leaning over from 
the gallery, craning his neck to see what 
they were doing. 

Upon the dining table the smaller one 
from the kitchen was placed, and on top 
of that the chair. From its seat the 
crossbeam was within reach. They saw 
it, and felt their hearts swell with a 
stifling excitement, and feared to raise 
their eyes to the watching face above. 
No one spoke, and Frank climbed the 
rude ladder, stood swaying, and then, 
with a despairing gesture, slid down- 
ward to the floor, crying the prear- 
ranged words: 

“It can’t be done! It’s too far!” 

Blatch said nothing and made no at- 
tempt to draw back. They were con- 
scious of his figure against the rail- 
ing, its immobility suggesting confi- 
dence in his own security. The doctor 
moved forward, scanned the edifice, and 
said: 

“Maybe it can’t, but I’ll try it. Bet- 
ter to die now from a fractured skull 
than wait here like a rat in a trap.” 

He began to climb up, very slowly, 
with an assumption of difficulty in main- 
taining his balance. His hand was on 
the chair, and still Blatch made no 
move, leaning forward to watch with 
the interested detachment of an uncon- 
cerned spectator. Their hope grew 
into something terrible, an upward pres- 
sure like a geyser bursting to freedom; 
the throb of their hearts was like the 
strained panting of exhausted engines. 
The doctor, his eyes on the crossbeam, 
climbed to the chair and drew himself 
erect. Blatch took a step backward and 
spoke: 

“What you’re attempting, Doctor 
Gaynes, is hazardous and not worth the 
risk. If it is my death you want, you 
may have it without more trouble. Hav- 
ing accomplished my design, there is no 
need for me to live, and I have no 
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desire to do so.” He thrust his hand 
into his pocket and drew out a key 
which he held up. “Here is the key 
of the gallery door, which I locked as 
I came in.” He made another step 
backward and flung it through a loop- 
hole opening behind him. “I am con- 
tent—in fact happy—to die with you, 
to make an end of all, the past and the 
present.” 

Lottie’s shriek rose in a fine-drawn, 


. dolorous note, cutting a deathlike si- 


lence. It was followed by the clatter- 
ing fall of the doctor, sliding, limp as 
a piece of cloth, down the table edges 
to the floor. He lay there a moment, as 
if stunned, then picked himself up and 
moved with long, gliding steps to the 
door of one of the cubicles. Holding to 
the door frame, he steadied himself, 
drew his body upright, took a deep 
breath, and entered the little room. By 
the light of the candle, he took from his 
pocket the vial from which he had 
shaken the liquid into Blatch’s glass. 
He put it to his lips, swallowed, blew 
out the light, and dropped on the bed. 
With a groping hand, he tried to pull 
the blanket over his body, but the hand 
lost its direction, swayed, jerked, and 
fell. 

That vision of the key flying through 
the loophole had demolished Mary’s 
high-built house of hope. From its pin- 
nacle, she had fallen in a darkling rush, 
plunged downward amid its stark deso- 
lation. Her courage, so gallantly main- 
tained, her steeled resolution, had 
broken, crumbled, and with their crum- 
bling, she had given up, knew herself 
beaten, her efforts in vain. The reac- 
tion was complete, a collapse that sus- 
pended the activities of brain and 


nerves, that left her benumbed, as if 
some deadening fluid had entered her 
veins and permeated her being. Her 
body lay fiberless in the chair, her head 
supported by its back, the light of the 
candles falling on her upturned face. 
The ravages that years of suffering 
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might have caused were graven on it. 
It was suddenly old; the shriveling of 
the tissues, the haggard hollows that 
time would bring, had marked it in a 
few hours. 

It lay like a dead face on the grow- 
ing darkness, clear, then obscured, as 
the candle flames shot up and flickered* 
to extinction. The thickening shadows 
drew out from the walls, encroaching 
on the lights, moving nearer, an en- 
compassing substance upon which the 
face floated like a drowned woman’s on 
a dim pool. 

Blatch saw it thus—detached, an il- 
lumined object amid gathering shades 
—and his eyes, blankly resting on it, 
widened and fixed in a sudden horrified 
intentness. What he looked at was fa- 
miliar, not as Mary Harmon’s face, but 
as his own. The sunken orbits, the lined 
forehead, the mouth, lip folded thin on 
lip—it was a mask that had looked back 
at him from mirrors, withering with the 
years, changing to the grim and blighted 
devastation he saw in the face of the 
girl below. He gave a sound, a little 
clucking pulse from the throat, and 
his jaw dropped, hanging to let out the 
strangled breath. 

The silence was as deep as it had 
been, but now there was no hope in the 
Harmon children to make them heed 
and hear. He climbed the railing, 
dropped to the gallery’s edge, and swung 
down, his feet feeling for the chair. 
They touched it, steadied on it, and, 
loosing his hold, he descended noiseless 
to the floor. His movements were light 
and agile as a cat’s. The girl had not 
heard him, and sat rigid, her eyes 
closed. Beside her, he put his hand on 
her shoulder and shook her. The open- 
ing of her eyes was like the wakening 
of a sleeper, the lids rising slowly over 
a gaze filmed and vacant. In the great 
surprise she was awaiting, no smaller 
ones could have place. Staring at him, 
her look was without question or in- 
telligence, resting blankly on his face. 
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When he spoke, her expression re- 
mained unchanged. His madness, 
which had brought them to this pass, 
might show in any fantastic form; what 
he did or said had np value, was part 
of the hour’s goblin unreality. His 
words came to her as from a far dis- 
tance, a thread of voice carrying a ques- 
tion that gave a last wild grotesqueness 
to the phantasmagoria of the night: 

“When were you born?” 

She made no answer, and the grip- 
ping hand shook her shoulder again. Its 
violence roused her, and through clear- 
ing mists she saw his face, close to hers, 
avid, savagely demanding. She spoke 
then; she knew she must, or the face, 
with its dreadful urgency, would stay 
there unsatisfied and persisting: 

“In Florence, on the second of -Feb- 
ruary, twenty-four years ago.” 

His head jerked backward as if from 
a blow; the hand on her shoulder 
clutched spasmodically, then loosened, 
and, shrunk together, he drew away, 
step behind step, glaring with haunted 
eyes. 

“Mary!” he whispered. “Mary!” 
and, wheeling suddenly, he flung out 
his arms, caught at the table, and fell. 

She went to him and knelt; one 
glance told her that he was dead. When 
she rose to her feet, she stood looking 
at the window, through which the first 
light of the dawn shone gray. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Adamson, with the Indian boy at his 
heels, stood in the darkness of the porch 
hammering on the door. He knocked 
vigorously, for he anticipated difficulty 
in waking the servants, who occupied 
a long anterior wing. But as he 
started on his second assault, he heard 
steps approaching from inside, and the 
pale square of a near-by window grew 
brighter. Some one was coming with 
a light. As he heard the bolts sliding 
back, the thought crossed his mind that 
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the person answering his summons must 
have been awake. 

The door swung open, and the figure 
of Tom, in a wrapper, a lamp in one 
hand, was revealed on the threshold. 
He peered into the darkness; then, see- 
ing who it was, exclaimed in a wonder- 
ing amaze that held gladness: 

“Good Lord, Mr. Adamson, is it 
yourself?” 

With his unencumbered hand, he 
seized the young man’s arm and drew 
him into the hall, staring, overjoyed 
at the sight of him. 

“Tt’s I all right, Tom. They’re not 
here. I saw a light in the fort as I 
came across.” 

“They’re camping out till Monday. 
Thank God you’ve come! Was it my 
letter ©” 

Adamson drew farther from the 
door, lowering his voice. 

“Yes, it made me uneasy. I was 
afraid something might happen. I’ve 
come to take them away. How is he?” 

The old man shook his head. 

“Not right. When I wrote to you, I 
was at my wit’s end. He’s been bet- 
ter since then, the last few days— 
quieter, more like himself. But they 
must go from here. He’s got to be 
kept from the sight of them. I’ve been 
glad to see you often, Mr. Adamson, 
but never as gfad as I am now.” 

The young man’s face showed a ris- 
ing disquietude. 

“How about this—out in the fort? 
Is it all right to let them be there? 
We can get the launch and go now.” 

“Oh, there’s no need of that.” Tom’s 
tone deprecated any necessity for such 
a radical step. ‘He isn’t so bad that 
we'd need to act to-night—not yet, and 
maybe never will be. He was very 
cheery at the thought of going. It’ll 
do him good, I’m hoping. And they’re 
all safe. It’s for himself I’m fearful 
—of him ending his life in darkness. 
I didn’t think to put such a scare into 
you when I wrote, but, as I told you, 


I’m getting old, and up here alone, with 
no one to turn to, I couldn’t seem to 
shoulder it. I didn’t dare run any 
risks, Mr. Adamson. It’s too much 
responsibility.” 

The young man nodded, understand- 
ing and relieved. 

“You did just right, Tom, and we'll 
arrange it between us. To-morrow 
morning I’ll go over there and bring 
them back. We'll fake up a story 
that’ll sound reasonable; we can do it 
now. I want something to eat—I’m 
famished—and there’s a guide out 
there on the porch who ought to have 
food and a bed. He’s worked like 
a Trojan. Just make him comfortable 
somewhere and then come back here 
to me.” 

He walked down the hall to the din- 
ing room and lit the light, Tom dis 
appearing with the Indian. The place 
was intensely quiet, and Adamson, the 
poignant alarm that had goaded him 
allayed, dropped into Blatch’s chair in 
a sprawl of fatigue. It suddenly per- 
vaded him, loosing his muscles, which 
seemed to run fluid in his body, car- 
rying a dull, continuous ache. With 
his elbows on the table, his hands sup- 
porting his head, he stared at the hang- 
ing lamp, in the reaction from the long 
tension, sunk in apathy. 

Presently Tom came back with food. 
As he set it out, he told of the rea- 
esons for his fears. It was a record of 
small happenings, only to be noticed 
by one long familiar with Blatch’s ec- 
centricities. He maintained his con- 
tention that, removed from the per- 
sons who had stirred the old memo- 
ries, Blatch would be restored to his 
normal poise. He spoke of the new 


will, Adamson greeting the news with 
a confirming nod. Both had expected 
it, and as an indication of Blatch’s con- 
tinued affection for the Harmon chil- 
dren, it still further quieted the young 
man’s apprehensions. 

Falling on the food, he motioned 


























Tom to a chair opposite, and under 
the glow of the hanging lamp, they 
set to work constructing the fable 
which would explain his presence and 
enable the Harmons to leave without 
exciting Blatch’s suspicions. On one 
point Adamson was decided—he would 
go to the fort to-morrow morning and 
see that all was well. They could re- 
turn with him then or stay out the 
week-end if they wanted, but on Mon- 
day, when the visit was over, he would 
take them back to New York. 

To find a story taxed the inventive 
powers of the conspirators; plots were 
built up only to be discarded as un- 
convincing, and one was finally evolved 
through a combination of Adamson’s 
imagination and Tom’s memories. The 
old man recollected that Mrs. Hamil- 
ton, the aunt of the Brunek girls, had 
had a son resident somewhere in the 
South. Whether he still lived was of 
no importance in a fiction created to 
meet so dire an emergency. He had 
heard of his relatives, had come to New 
York to find them, and had communi- 
cated with Denby, who in turn had 
handed the matter over to Adamson. 
Mr. Hamilton had spent much time in 
the search, was about to leave for Eu- 
rope, and was extremely anxious to 
meet his cousins and plan for their wel- 
fare before his departure. He had been 
so urgent that Adamson had under- 
taken the task of going to Hinterland to 
fetch them. 

They conned it over, fitting it to- 
gether, developing its details. Adamson 
was to arrive as the bearer of impor- 
tant tidings, take the Harmons aside, 
tell them the truth, and then, aware of 
the deception, they would acquaint 
Blatch with the news and the necessity 
of an immediate return to New York. 
With the busy concentration of insects 
ignorant of forces gathering for their 
destruction, the two men elaborated the 
scheme, and rested secure in its ultimate 
success. 
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The night was far spent when they 
separated, Tom to his quarters at the 
entrance of the servants’ wing, Adamson 
to a guest room opening on the same 
hall. He was dog-tired, he told Tom, 
but asked to be waked early. It took 
over an hour to reach the fort, and he 
would like to get there by nine, so 
please have his breakfast at half past 
seven. 

The time for rest was so short and 
his fatigue so overwhelming that he 
threw himself on the bed as he was. 
His head had hardly sunk into the pil- 
low before he was asleep. 

His repose at first was a blank un- 
consciousness, a suspension of life as 
deep as death. Then it became trou- 
bled, not by the visionary mirage of 
dreams, but by a dim, pervasive dis- 
tress. He stirred and threw out an arm, 
muttering, for his spirit was touched by 
pain, was aware of it moving upon him, 
advancing from illimitable distances, 
pressing toward him as its goal. It 
grew more poignant, condensed from 
nebulous diffusion to a gathering acute- 
ness. A sensation was straining toward 
expression, an inchoate despair forcing 
its way to recognition. It contracted 
to a central glow, taking form like a 
thought become articulate in words. 

It was Blatch’s face, the figure shad- 
owy below it, hanging upon darkness, 
isolated, like a face in a mirror which 
holds no other reflection. It grew 
slowly distinct, emerging in white trans- 
parency as if illumined by a finer aérial 
radiance, Then the sleeper knew it for 
what it was—the ultimate incarnation, 


the shapeless pain made manifest. 


No sound came from the lips, but no 
words were needed to express its im- 
passioned urgency. Broken through 
from a higher level, beyond the limits 
of the material, its cry for help was 
silent; in silence it conveyed its intol- 
erable dread, in silence sent forth its 
summons. It floated before the sleeper, 
enveloping him in its terror, projecting 
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its piercing plea, its soundless call for 
his aid. Its anguish had found trans- 
mission through a finer mode of com- 
munication, and its message came, light- 
clear and light-swift, from immeasur- 
able depths of being to the soul re- 
leased and receptive. 

Adamson woke. 

He came quickly to consciousness, 
the black oblivion of his sleep falling 
from him with the opening of his eyes. 
He slid from the bed, seeing the room 
as a tiny, contracted square to which 
he had returned from gulfs of space. 
He did not ask himself if he had 
dreamed, he neither questioned nor 
sought to explain; the power of the 
vision extended across the barriers of 
sleep, obsessed and compelled him. 

The dawn was gray on the window- 
pane, the lake outside sending forth 
its first silvery gleam. He pulled on 
his shoes and coat, his face, in the wan 
light, set in a fixed rigidity. Out in the 
hall, he ran to Tom’s door, knocked, 
and, knocking, called in a voice that 
broke muffled on the house’s slumber- 
ing stillness: 

“Quick, quick—get up! I want you!” 

Without waiting for an answer, he 
opened the door. The old man, still 
in his wrapper, was struggling to rise 
from the chair in which he had been 
sleeping. 

““What—what?” he stammered, be- 
wildered and with strayed senses. 
Then the sight of Adamson’s face 
waked him, and he got to his feet, pal- 
ing and gasping out, ““What’s the mat- 
ter?” 

“Something’s wrong at the fort. I 
don’t know what, but I know it! Come 
—don’t wait—as you are! [I'll go on 
and get the boat. Come quick—hurry !” 

He was gone, and Tom, his brain 
too full of a dazed terror to question, 
followed him. Careening in a stagger- 
ing run down the dim passage, the old 
man heard the clatter of bolts and the 
opening hall door crash back against 


the wall. From the porch steps he saw 
Adamson’s figure in flight to the wharf, 
black against the dull steel of the water. 
The launches lay side by side in their 
slips; the dark shape raced along the 
boarding and leaped into the smaller 
one. 

Tom, on the path, quavered between 
dragged out breaths: 

“What’s wrong? How do you know 
—how could you hear?” 

Adamson was on the wharf again, 
crouched to unfasten the painter from 
its ring. 

“T can’t tell you now, but I know! 
Hurry—come on!” He pulled the rope 
through the ring, waited till the old 
man was in, then jumped to the bow 
and ran catlike down the boat’s length 
to its stern. 

Tom dropped on the circular seat, 
staring at him in a dumb amaze as he 
started the engine. Its spitting beat 
ran out over the lake’s still surface, a 
thrilling vibration carried along the 
level floor. The launch backed from 
the slip, quivering in a churning turmoil 
of water like a live thing loosed to a 
joyous liberty. The eddies seethed 
away from its pressure, and the prow 
drove forward in a crisp, bubbling 
rush. A few stars were dying in the 
west; along the rim of the east the sky 
was lightened by a faint pallor. 

Its reflection lay white on Adam- 
son’s face. Without looking at his com- 
panion, he suddenly spoke as if an- 
swering a question: 

“TI can’t tell you what’s happened, 
for I don’t know. But Blatch is dead 
—I’m certain of that. It came to me 
—back there in my room I can’t 
explain, — but they’re—they’re—— 





Something’s the matter, and we’ve got 
to get to them.” 

The old man made no answer. In 
this strange hour the explanation lost 
all quality of the irrational or the fan- 
tastic. It came as the climax of a long- 
sustained fear, was like an echo aug- 
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They saw the fort, like some monstrous vision in a dream, heave, rock, and split, straight 
rays of flame shooting above its cloven roof. 


mented to dreadful volume. Possessed 
by a great horror, he cowered, wetting 
his dry lips, pulling his gown closer with 
shaking hands. He saw the eastern 
horizon deepen to a pearly glow, the 
water’s smoothness break into ripples 
flushed on each tiny crest. The glassy 
surface cut by the boat’s bow curled 
back in two long ridges, shining with 
the same pink gleam. They seemed to 
be cleaving their way into an unreal 
world, a place of rapt radiance and eter- 
nal silence. 


Adamson, at the wheel, kept his eyes 
on the distance ahead. Once or twice 
he glanced at the growing light in the 
east, an opponent with whom he ran 
his race. Beyond the lake’s expanse, 
he strained his gaze for the opposite 
shore, saw it thicken from a dark pen- 
cil line, expand, and widen, its solid 
straightness break to a fretted outline. 

“Just God!” the old man groaned, in 
sudden intolerable suspense. 

The trees took shape across the 
glistening water, a flat-topped bulk 
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ar-se among them. The men leaned 
fos ward like dogs straining at the leash, 
trying to hear above the boat’s panting 
breath, trying to see beyond the limits 
of sight. The black dots of the win- 
dows grew into squares, -the canoes 
nosing against the wharf from colored 
dashes to recognizable forms. It was 
1ike a picture—not a movement, all held 
in a deep, untroubled peace. And then 
from it, breaking out of that silence, 
a cry, a thin, high projection of sound, 
piercing its way to them, winged like 
an arrow for their hearts: “Come! 
Come! Come!” 

Inside the fort, as the dawn deep- 
ened, three people sat, cowered close, 
waiting. Against Mary, upright in her 
chair, Frank and Lottie rested. They 
had drawn near to her, crouching 
against her, as the one refuge. She 
had covered them with a rug, pulled 
it over their heads to shut out sight 
and sound, and through it she could 
feel their bodies, limp and flaccid in 
a faintness that increased as the mo- 
ments passed. She felt no such blessed 
dimming of her own senses, had never 
been more acutely alive. Rigid in the 
chair, her eyes on the window, she sat 
as motionless as a carven figure, fear- 
ful of a movement, a deeper breath, that 
might shatter her steadfastness. It was 
her final obligation to them, all she could 
do for them in this last, slow advance 
to extinction. 

An infinitesimal pulse of sound quiv- 
ered, shaking through the silence like 
light shaking across the ripples of wa- 
ter. She stiffened and moved her 
glance from the window, looked at the 
covered heads beside her, at Blatch’s 
body by the table. She had heard noth- 
ing; her senses had created it, and to 
shut it out, and with it the dread of 
her own disorganization, she bent her 
head, clasping her hands over her ears. 
But this was unbearable. She drew her 
hands slowly down, her eyes fearful, 
afraid to listen, unable to resist. 


This time it was clearer, a quick, 
throbbing beat, like the heart of a run- 
ner strained in a race. It grew, a heart 
pressed to its final effort, but never 
faltering, each beat crowding on the 
last, carrying on the advance, sharp, 
regular, more distinct, the stillness deep- 
ening as if- to let it come to her, to sub- 
due any slightest intruding whisper that 
might interfere. 

The others, with hidden heads, did 
not hear. She smothered the shriek on 
her lips, for she still thought it might 
be a mocking echo of her own dead 
hopes. She rose, noiseless, delicately 
careful, letting them rest against the 
chair, and sped, shadow soft, to the win- 
dow. The east was aglow, wisps of 
scarlet cloud brushed on its splendor. 
The dew crusted the steps and verdure 
with a sparkling hoar. The water’s 
shallow edge was a golden transpar- 
ency against the rocks. Beyond, the 
long, flushed level of the lake waited 
the supreme moment when it should 
flash its answer to the sun’s call. 

Across the world, hushed in the ex- 
pectancy of the great ceremonial, 
breath-held for the ecstatic union of sun 
and earth, a dark spot moved. It had 
no part in the rapt moment; the sound 
of its panting haste ruptured the 
quietude, its rushing speed broke the 
tranced spell. It drove through the 
lake’s mirror like a wedge, severing it 
into a sparkling breakage, furrowing a 
crack through its flawlessness. A curl 
of gilded foam parted under its bow; 
behind it two glassy folds of water 
slanted, leaving it the moving apex of a 
triangle. 

She caught at the bars, raised herself, 
and let her voice rush out to meet it. 

Tom hid his face in his hands and 
muttered disjointed words, memories of 
old prayers. When he lifted it, he could 
see her behind the bars, her hands 
curled round them, the red dawn light 
on her. Adamson pushed him to the 
wheel. 














“The end of the wharf! Stay here— 
don’t move! I'll get them! God knows 
what it is!” 

The old man clutched at the wheel, 
waked to action. Adamson ran for- 
ward and, as the launch bore down on 
the pier, poised for a spring. A clamor 
of voices came from the windows—Lot- 
tie’s, Frank’s, shrieking, hoarse shouts, 
words, phrases, a medley of appalling 
portent. 

He sprang and ran, the boat behind 
him grinding against the wharf’s edge 
and coming to a stop. As he vaulted 
up the steps, the clangor of the doors, 
beaten on from within, filled the air. 
She was still at the window and through 
the ringing reverberation he could hear 
her voice. 

“Quick, quick! Open the doors! 
Let us out! It’s death!” 

The key, glittering with dew, stood 
in the lock. He turned it, and the doors 
flew back, swung by a dragging force. 
Frank and Lottie burst upon him—a 
vision of wild white faces with open 
mouths—and darted for the steps. As 
they fled, they gave forth a trail of 
broken phrases, ejaculations, words that 
fell like sparks, illuminating his igno- 
rance. Their clattering rush down the 
wharf was in his ears as he caught 
Mary, reeling on the threshold. Her 
hands hooked on his shoulders, her 
white lips shaped a sentence. 

“The boat, the boat!” he shouted. 
“Get into the boat!” and, gathering 
her against him, he ran with her for 
the steps. The others were in when he 
reached the end of the wharf and he 
dropped her upon them—a huddle of 
crouched bodies with lifted, livid faces. 

“Go out—out!” he cried at Tom, and 
the old man started the engine. 

The launch had swung away from the 
end of the pier before they realized 
that he wasn’t with them. They 
shrieked together, stretching out im- 
ploring hands, and he shouted back: 
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“I’m coming. The canoe 
right,” and, turning, ran back. 

The launch sped outward to the open 
water. As the space between it and the 
shore widened, they watched the fort’s 
black doorway, saw him emerge, vault 
down the steps, and leap into a canoe. 

“Stop, stop!” came their voices. 
“He’s coming!” But Tom, his glance 
strained backward, had seen him, and 
the boat’s speed eased gradually. 


The canoe shot over the water, each 
dig of the paddle sending it Pbvard like 


a race horse struck by the whip. It 
drew near, ran alongside, and Mary 
leaned forward to grasp its edge. The 
two boats lay still on the shining water. 

The west was a wide blaze; the edge 
of the sun shone in a golden curve above 
the horizon. 

A roar, muffled and deep seated as if 
the earth were protesting in anguish, 
shook the air. They saw the fort, like 
some monstrous vision in a dream, 
heave, rock, and split, straight rays of 
flame shooting above its cloven roof. 
Black objects hurtled through the red 
beams ; smoke burst, swelling in clouds; 
a white welter of water seethed up the 
bank, swept the steps, slid back, oozing 
in foamy upheaval through the wreck- 
age of walls. A haze of smoke and dust 
hung, blotting out the place; thinned, 
broke in rifts, and lifted, showing a ruin 
of stone amid trees torn and blackened. 

Without speech, they looked at one 
another, blanched and ravaged in the 
day’s glad brightness. Lottie began to 
cry, a feeble whimper, her face unhid- 
den, crumpled in pitiful contortions and 
beaded with a trickle of tears. Mary 
threw an arm about her and, pushing 
against her, made room for Adamson. 
She indicated the place with her free 
hand, and he stepped from the canoe 
and sat beside her. Pressed against her 
shoulder, he took her hand and, holding 
it close in his, said: 

“Go on, Tom. Back to Hinterland.” 

END. 
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" Gras SAY 
” Madame Renge Ioreruille 


Would you know yourself—your character, your disposition, your traits, your 
lucky days? Would you know some of the things that are likely to happen to you 
in the future? If so, you will be interested in following each month Madame 


Lonquille’s articles on Astrology. 


LEO 


ETWEEN July 21st and August 
22d of any year, the Sun passes 
through the constellation or set 

of stars known as Leo, the sign of the 
Lion. This is the fifth sign of the 
Zodiac, a positive, fixed, and royal sign 
belonging to the fiery triplicity. The 
Sun is ruler of this sign. In appearance 
the natives are generally very strong 
and robust, with a tendency to grow 
stout as years advance or when leading 
an easy life. They possess broad, square 
shoulders. Very often their eyes are 
large and prominent and their’ faces 
round and full. Their hair is gener- 
ally dark, light brown, or sandy. 

All persons born when the Sun is 
passing through this sign are masterful, 
commanding, determined, most gener- 
ous, and with extremely deep feelings. 
These subjects rarely become discour- 
aged, and no matter how hard and full 
of woe their lives may be, there are no 
visible evidences of such. They are born 
to control. No amount of opposition 


or unfavorable conditions can keep them 
down. When they find one way un- 
fortunate, they will always push for- 
ward in another, being much in evi- 
dence through their energetic wills and 
persistent efforts. Still, they are seldom 


known to fight or quarrel with any one, 
except for some good reason. The 
gain more by their smooth, sweet man- 
ner, practicing as well as preaching that 
“more flies can be caught with molasses 
than with vinegar.” They cannot con- 
ceive of the idea of failure or subordina- 
tion. They seldom have any great sense 
of proportion in money matters. Thus 
they spend their money with a lavish 
hand, caring very little for value re- 
ceived if any happiness can be given 
to those whom they love. However, 
they are rather egotistical in their wish 
to govern, and hardly understand any 
opposition to their desires, feeling that 
their commands are law and should be 
considered as such by others. Any re- 
bellious attitude on the part of another 
is not even thought of when the Leo 
person delivers his order. Yet to those 
who obey them and follow, they are 
ever kind, thoughtful, and loving. 
These people generally shine socially. 
They are bright, witty, and very mag- 
netic, always have a suitable story to 
tell at the right time, and are brilliant 
talkers. Their faith in everything is 
one of the strongest traits of this sign. 
Being sincere and truthful themselves, 
they imagine all to be the same, and 
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when they are deceived, they feel it 
most keenly. But they seem perfectly 
ready to place their trust and confi- 
dence again. They aim very high in 
life, perhaps too high, because their 
ideal is rarely reached, and this tends to 
disappointments. When complications 
arise from their own acts, these Leo 
people will face the consequences and 
can be depended upon to tell the truth 
with a frank, outspoken manner. When 
deceived or injured by another, these 
subjects are never secretly revengeful. 
Although hurt, they are ever magnani- 
mous and forgiving. They are usually 
very self-confident and often proud; 
they feel they are chosen to command 
the world and often delight in telling 
how things should be run. Their com- 
mands, however, are more often of the 
heart than of the head. 

They are not as a rule lovers of hard 
work, much preferring ease and pleas- 
ure and having others wait on them. 
Their anger, when roused, seems to 
be terrific and hopeless, but to the as- 
tonishment of others, it never lasts any 
time and, when over, is absolutely for- 
gotten. They get a great deal of at- 
tention and love shown them, probably 
because they are so lavish and generous 
with their own affections. But love 
and attention the Leo subject must have 
for happiness in life. Those of other 
signs often fail to appreciate the deep 
love nature of the Leo native. 

The developed types are wonderful 
characters; their faith is great, and 
they readily respond to all good influ- 
ences, striving to make their ideals prac- 
tical. They are compassionate and sin- 
cere, often spending their lives in do- 
ing good for others. They have not 
much patience with cold, methodized 
ways of benevolence or with organized 
charities. Their kindness is so much of 
the heart that they wish to be per- 
sonal. 

The undeveloped types of the sign 
show traits of pride and arrogance, are 
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given much to intemperance in every- 
thing, often falling low in degradation. 
But the Sun, being so strong in this 
sign, will usually save the subject and 
show the good qualities that are always 
there, even though submerged for a 
time. 
DECANATES. 

To get a little nearer the individual, 
the sign may be divided into three 
classes or decanates, each subduing or 
accentuating the characteristics peculiar 
to the Leo sign. The first division is 
from July 22d to the end of the month. 
Those born at this time are keen for 
the society of others, never wanting to 
be alone. They are very faithful to 
all their ideals and impress people with 
their steadfast, sincere manner. They 
seem to radiate love and good cheer 
and need the kindness of others to do 
their best work. 

Those born between August Ist and 
the 10th of the month come under the 
second decanate. These natives are 
more independent, not relying so much 
on the affection they receive. They 
have this quality of Leo somewhat exag- 
gerated and are often thought to be 
at times too self-confident. They as- 
pire to rule over all, are ambitious and 
often very assertive. Natives with 
their home in this division of Leo in- 
variably rise high in life by their own 
persistent efforts. They become lead- 
ers, and are born to manage and direct. 

The last class of the sign are born 
between August roth and 21st. They 
have collected and retained many of 
the best qualities of Leo. These peo- 
ple are frequently found devoting their 
lives to doing good to humanity, with- 
out thinking of themselves. What 
others desire seems to be their first 
thought. They are very kind and sym- 
pathetic, and can understand and advise 
their friends by the strong, philosoph- 
ical outlook they have on life. How- 
ever, they are sometimes led too much 
by their feelings and may act too 
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quickly, trying to do more than they 
are able at one time, thus scattering 
their forces rather than concentrating 
on what really can be accomplished sat- 
isfactorily. But natives almost any- 
where in this sign are more or less in 
sympathy with all the world and like to 
mingle with others and be sociable. 
EMPLOYMENT. 

In occupation, the Leo type of peo- 
ple seldom if ever choose work of a 
laborious nature. Should they be 
thrust into such, they are most unhappy 
and watch their first opportunity for 
a change, because they are born to lead 
others. In any subordinate or inferior 
position, they are not at their best. 
They make splendid military officers, 
managers, or organizers, positions that 
are of an authoritative nature. They 
display great patience and endurance 
in congenial work and are very honest, 
open-minded, and above all mean or 
petty actions. When they attempt any- 
thing, they try to do their best, and 
their ideals and hopes are always high. 
Their intentions and aims are always 
the best. At times they may seem proud 
and haughty in their commanding way, 
but their hearts are always in the right 
place. 

Sometimes Leo people make wonder- 
ful healers or doctors, where personal 
magnetism is necessary. They are 
hardly ever as successful in a business 
career as in some profession. They 
often excel as short-story writers or 
as actors, musicians, and poets. Many 
traveling salesmen find their homes in 
the sign Leo, and are usually very suc- 
cessful, if there is not too much labor 
connected with the business. In fact, 
Leo people may choose any occupation 
that aims for the uplift, health, and 
happiness of humanity, and find won- 
derful success therein. Orators of the 
Leo type rarely fail to draw large audi- 
ences, after being heard once, even if 
their subject is not of great importance 
or interest. 
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HEALTH AND DISEASE. 

The constitution is strong and robust. 
The Sun in this sign gives a wonderful 
store of vitality and recuperating 
power. The diseases most likely to af- 
flict these natives, however, are all trou- 
bles connected with the heart, such as 
pleurisy and palpitation, sometimes 
rheumatism. Obesity is also another 
malady to which the Leo natives are 
very susceptible, for their appetites are 
exceptionally good and their tendencies 
are to indulge themselves. Occasion- 
ally they may suffer from fevers and 
pains around the ribs. 

The best way for them to preserve 
their health is to lead a simple life of 
tranquillity and love. Although they 
seldom enjoy living alone, it is good 
for them to have a chance for complete 
silence very often. With good care 
and complete harmony about them, they 
recuperate very quickly from any ill- 
ness. They seem to have more resist- 
ance than most of the other signs. The 
Sun, being at home in this sign, favors 
its subjects with a wonderful vital force 
and strength of will, which throws off 
diseases quickly and promises good 
health and a long life. 

FRIENDS, LOVE, AND MARRIAGE. 

The heart seems to control almost 
everything the Leo natives do. Their 
high-minded, lofty dispositions make 
them strive to love sincerely and truly. 
They love their homes and are gener- 
ous and considerate, but they must al- 
ways be the masters without any ques- 
tion. Their passions are strong, but 
under perfect control. Their friends 
are numerous, as one would expect of 
natures so generous, frank, and sym- 
pathetic, at the same time endowed with 
the most powerful personal magnetism. 
They are, however, often hurt and dis- 
appointed in their friends, for they ex- 
pect in others the same high ideals and 
frank, open dispositions that they 


themselves possess, and are surprised 
when friends fail to live up to Leo 
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ideals. However, “hope springs eter- 
nal,” and any new acquaintance or 
friend is always placed on his pedes- 
tal until found unworthy. Then 
the Leo natives become rather con- 
temptuous and proud, but ever forgiv- 
ing and forgetful. Most of their best 
friends are found among literary and 
artistic people. 

Marriage is not easy for them, and 
they do not enter into it without due 
consideration. They can agree, how- 
ever, with almost all the signs of the 
Zodiac, but particularly with those born 
in Virgo, that is, between August 22d 
and September 21st of any year, or 
Gemini, between May 2oth and June 
21st, or Libra, September 22d to Oc- 
tober 22d. They are much too pow- 
erful characters to find great harmony 
or happiness with any one born with the 
Sun in Cancer, June 21st to July 2ist, 
or Pisces, February 19th to March 2oth, 
and there is some danger to their hap- 
piness should they marry those having 
the Sun in Capricorn, December 2oth 
to January 21st, Aquarius, January 21st 
to February 19th, or Scorpio, October 
23d to November 2tst. 

CHILDREN. 

Children born in this sign have a hap- 
pier childhood than those born in most 
of the other signs. They live in a lit- 
tle world of their own making, which 
is quite ideal. At school and at home, 
they are the “pets.” With other chil- 
dren they are at times rather imperious 
and lordly, but they rarely fail in getting 
their own way. They are handsome, 
well-formed children with a loving, af- 
fectionate manner and a good disposi- 
tion. They can be best governed 
through love, which Leo children crave. 
They are sensitive and idealistic, and 
nothing hurts them so much as a cold, 
indifferent, unsympathetic manner. 


GENERAL PREDICTIONS. 
In a general way it may be predicted 
that Leo natives will suffer losses 
through employees or family troubles, 
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perhaps through some persistent sick- 
ness. But their friends will always 
stand ready to help them at any time. 
Leo natives are apt to suffer through 
their fathers in some way, either through 
separation from them or death, or the 
fathers’ actions and dispositions may 
be a source of worry. These natives 
may experience a period of real poverty 
at some time in their lives, and help 
may come through a legacy to them or 
their children. There are indications 
of their rising high in life and gaining 
many honors without seeking them. 
Accidents are shown, but nothing very 
serious. Quarrels are most sure to 
occur with near relatives, probably over 
family secrets. Women born under Leo 
are very likely to have trouble from 
childbirth. Very often they are the 
mothers of twins. Their children ought 
to be numerous, but there is danger of 
losing the eldest. This sign foretells 
many serious troubles with near rela- 
tives, but the ancient astrologers be- 
lieved that Leo natives were born for 
great fortunes and the high positions of 
the world. 
NOTED PEOPLE. 

In summing up this sign, we may 
think of compassion as its most con- 
spicuous quality. Beauty, warmth of 
feeling, and generosity are a few of 
its many virtues. Henry Ward Beecher, 
Robert Ingersoll, Napoleon Bonaparte, 
Madame _ Blavatski, Tennyson, and 
Harry Lauder are a few noted charac- 
ters born with the Sun in the sign Leo. 

Their fortunate day of the week is 
Sunday, and this day should be chosen 
whenever they wish to make a change, 
take a journey, or start any new line 
of work. Their color is orange. They 
should always wear rubies or diamonds 
as their precious stones. The golden 
marigold, the peony, and the olive are 
their flowers. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Miss I. D—Born Hurst, England, July 31, 
1902, I p. m. With the Sun in Leo in the 
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ninth house, you should have very lofty 
ideas, an inclination to travel, great per- 
severance, and constancy. In difficult times 
of life, your anger may be quickly aroused 
and seem almost violent, but it will hurt no 
one and will disappear completely. You are 
fond of pleasures and luxury. You are 
probably a dreamer of dreams, and at times 
a bit too impractical. The ocean ought to 
have a great fascination for you. Although 
you may experience many sudden changes in 
your life on account of money matters or 
near relatives, you are given the power to 
overcome all adverse conditions and remain 
lighthearted and optimistic most of the time. 
Worry that does come to you is probably 
caused by near relatives or from those older 
than you hindering or delaying your ambi- 
tions. You probably have very strong likes 
and dislikes and know immediately on meet- 
ing any one whethe. you are going to be 
fond of them or not. There are many indi- 
cations that you would do well in some line 
of art, or you may marry an artist. You will 
have trouble with any wills or legacies that 
are like'y to come your way, for great an- 
tagonism is shown from relatives or relatives 
by marriage. In your eighteenth year, the 
Moon comes into conjunction with Jupiter in 


your house of letters and near relatives, 
making you enjoy health, honor, and pros- 
perity. 


Miss A. V.—Born August 2, 1898, 7 a. m., 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Mercury rising in 
Virgo would show you to be a person of 
very active intellect, a good memory, and 
perhaps too many irons in the fire. It ren- 
ders your mind somewhat rash and energetic, 
but at the same time gives you great intel- 
lectual ingenuity. Your progress in life has 
been hindered by conditions in your home. 

If your hour of birth is correct, there are 
many indications of trouble and hardship 
caused by the loss or misfortune of a parent. 
Sudden illnesses are shown, but Mars and 
Jupiter help to full recovery. You will be 
married more than once, and one husband 
will bring you a great deal of money. 

Venus and Neptune in evil aspect warn 
you against ever taking narcotics or drugs. 
Although there are many crosses to bear 
through troublesome home episodes or 
estrangements in the family, they will be 
more or less eased by a goodly supply of this 
world’s goods. When you are about twenty- 
two or twenty-three, you will probably ex- 
perience a very unusual change in your life. 


em 
THE WRONG MOMENT 


O one can understand why he has such a horror of crowds. They make 
him sick, pale, like a man who has seen a ghost of his former self. And 


he has been married five years. 


Go back five years to a day when a parade was swinging down the Avenue, 
bands playing, flags waving, and motion-picture operators all wearing an occupied 
and self-conscious air. On the corner the crowd blocked the way. 

With a gasp, he saw that she was standing by his side. There was no 
escape; she could turn neither to the right nor to the left. 

“It’s a wonderful parade,” he began. 


“Yes,”’ she replied and smiled. 


The band played a march. It stirred the blood. He became bold and seized 
his chance. No matter if the others around could hear. 


“T’ve been waiting for several weeks 





How well they keep in step! 


You’re always so busy—and leave the office before I can say a word. Why 
don’t you let me take you home some evening? There goes a wonderful float. 


I remember the day I first saw you 





Hurrah! Here comes something you 


shouldn’t miss! I loved you from that hour. Pardon me, sir—that’s my hat. 





I love you now 


feet. I want to marry you. Soon—now 





I beg your pardon, madam, I didn’t mean to step on your 


Say, kid, quit poking that umbrella 


in my eyes. Just tell me that you love me. What a jam! What? I had no 
idea you would accept me here. Oh, damn it, but I hate crowds! I beg your 
pardon for swearing.” 

And yet his friends wonder why he hates crowds. 


CarL GLICK. 
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STEWARD IMHOFF 


A story that’s different—breezy and unconventional— 
designed for entertainment rather than instruction. 


IR JOHN GRAHAM, M. P., K. C,, 


and husband of a very rich 
woman twenty-five years his 
senior, was distinctly annoyed. <A 


promise he had made a dozen years 
earlier had suddenly, unexpectedly, ag- 
gravatingly, come home to roost. Sam 
Sterling had been killed in an accident 
in his own mine in the Cobalt region 
and, by the terms of a pact they had 
made, Sir John now faced the necessity 
of making good his promise to become 
Sam Sterling’s daughter’s guardian. 
Beatrice Sterling, still in her ’teens, 
was at a convent on the outskirts of 
Montreal when word came of her 
father’s death. Her mother had died 
when Beatrice was born. Now she was 
alone in the world—a wicked world 
that held only great unhappiness for 
her. The prospect of leaving Canada 
and going to join her newly made 
guardian in London cheered her not at 
all. She had seen more than one 
guardian come to the convent to visit 
his ward. None of them had been 


cheering. 
Of course Sir John immediately 
cabled instructions to have Beatrice 


come to England. What he should do 


with her on her arrival, he had not the 
slightest idea. He did not relish taking 
on the responsibilities of such a trust. 
But there were always ways and means, 
so long as one could foot the bills. 
The child should have his conscientious 
consideration, of course. 

Had Sir John ever, on any occasion, 
taken his wife into his confidence, he 
would undoubtedly have turned to her 
for advice in his present perplexity, but 
he never had. It had been frankly a 
marriage of convenience. Out of the 
union had come one child, a son. In 
that son was centered everything of 
affection, of pride, of happiness, of 
true ambition that Sir John had ever 
known. Of course he was too much 
the Britisher to let the boy know this. 
But in his heart he had set a high goal 
for his son, a place of power in the 
empire. 

To make realization of his ambition 
possible, Sir John had planned the boy’s 
life with infinite pains. Quite in the 
same fashion as he had deliberately 
weighed the relative advantages of 
Oxford and Cambridge as his son’s 
alma mater, Sir John had early chosen 
the boy’s future wife. Better than 
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almost any man in England, Sir John 
knew the tremendous advantage accru- + 
ing to the husband of “the right 
woman.” In his own case, he had 
amply proved it. His present position, 
including the baronetcy, he owed pri- 
marily to the intrigues and influence— 
and opulent purse—of his wife. 

And the boy seemed to take a lively 
interest in the eldest daughter of the 
Earl of Marchester—a gawky girl in 
her early teens as yet, but there was 
plenty of time. And Marchester was 
indebted not a little to Sir John. The 
latter had taken good care to see to 
that. 

In all her little world, there was only 
one person to whom Beatrice could go 
with sure faith that her confidences 
would. find sympathetic response. And 
so now it was to her girl chum, Lillian 
Wright, an American and an orphan, 
that she went with the stunning news 
of her departure for England. Beatrice 
had a lively imagination, and Lillian 
helped her use it—in drawing a mental 
picture of her new guardian. It was 
not a flattering picture. It was a very 
old, white-haired, crotchety individual 
she pictured. But Lillian cheered her 
up and insisted that Sir John might be 
“a peach;” even orphans, in convents, 
can dream dreams. Before their little 
heart-to-heart chat was finished, 
Beatrice had almost brought herself to 
the point of daring to hope that Sir 
John didn’t even wear spectacles, in 
her experience an absolutely inevitable 
characteristic of the tribe. 

And when, a few days later, the 
pathetic little girl set forth from the 
convent, she was unafraid as she bade 
good-by to the mother superior and the 
others. Secretly she was beginning to 
believe that there was to be “a lot of 
fun” awaiting her at the end of her long 
journey. 

The day Beatrice landed at Liverpool, 
John Graham, junior, now a lad of 
eighteen—a handsome chap with a 


square-cut jaw—was sitting for his 
portrait, the last sitting. The famous 
portrait painter was laying on the last 
strokes. It had been a rush job, at 
Sir John’s insistence. For the son was 
setting forth on a two-years’ trip in the 
South Seas with a party of friends, 
and against the unthinkable event of his 
failure to return, Sir John was deter- 
mined that there should be left in 
existence the canvas that, for him, 
would ever mean to him the embodi- 
ment of his life’s ambition. If all went 
well, in later years there would be ad- 
ditional portraits of his son—some of 
them destined to become the property 
of the empire that son would serve so 
well. For the present, this first por- 
trait should have wall space in Sir 
John’s private office in the City, directly 
behind his desk. 

So it happened that Beatrice did not 
meet her guardian’s son. One of Sir 
John’s trusted men met her at the 
landing stage, accompanied her up to 
London, and took her straight to the 
great town house where, swiftly and 
silently, she was handed from a silent 
housekeeper to an equally silent parlor 
maid, who led her to her own suite of 
rooms. And while this was happening, 
Sir John, in his private office in the 
City, was saying good-by to his son, 
who presently rushed away to join his 
friends and start for Southampton, 
there to take ship for the South Seas. 

It was at dinner that night that 
Beatrice met her guardian. They dined 
alone. Sir John’s wife, a hypochon- 
driac, was feeling especially ill. 
Beatrice had already experienced the 
uncomfortable sensation of meeting the 
old lady, whose petulance was never 
more marked than when she addressed 
herself to strangers. Until she came 
down to dinner, Beatrice was even more 
miserable than she had anticipated in 
her blackest fears. England itself she 
loved, as much as she had been able to 
see of it from the windows of the fast 
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boat train from Liverpool. But as yet 
she had to come close to a single in- 
dividual who did not seem to resent her 
presence in the tight little isle. 

Sir John’s trusted man had been 
courtesy personified—and as imper- 
sonal as if he were not a human at all. 
In the six hours Beatrice had spent 
with him, she had felt constantly as if a 
postage stamp had been affixed to her 
and she was being sent swiftly and 
safely through the mails. And _ her 
companion was the stamp. The serv- 
ants she had seen reminded her, for 
some whimsical reason, of the doll in 
“Tales of Hoffmann’’—lifelike imita- 
tions of the real thing, to be sure, but 
with a stolidity nothing less than auto- 
mata could possibly exhibit. 

And then dinner had been announced, 
and she had come down the wide stairs 
and entered the drawing-room—and 
come face to face with her guardian. 
Whose surprise had been the greater 
it would be difficult to tell. But Bea- 
tice’s delight was undoubtedly the most 
wonderfully gorgeous sensation she had 
ever known. 

For Sir John was not old at all— 
certainly not yet forty—and, wonder 
of wonders, he not only did not wear 
spectacles, but he had quite the deepest 
deep-blue eyes, and the kindest expres- 
sion in them, Beatrice had ever seen. 
And his figure was erect and athletic. 
And his smile was warm and altogether 
fascinating. 

Beatrice was undeniably at the gawky 
age of long legs and short skirts, but 
even thus disadvantageously handi- 
capped, the budding beauty that one 
day would be full blown was not con- 
cealed from Sir John’s smiling eyes. 
And as he took her hand and bade her 
welcome, he became fully awake to the 
fact that he would have no cause to 
regret his promise to Sam Sterling, 
after all. 

As those first golden days passed— 
golden for Beatrice in so far as they 


spelled hours with her guardian—the 
little girl quickly learned the funda- 
mental truths about the household. It 
was not to be expected that she should 
know all the facts, but she had the keen 
intuition of healthy youth and, at least, 
she quickly sensed that her presence in 
the menage was far more pleasing to 
her guardian than to his wife. She 
even knew the reason. It was because 
her presence was pleasing to Sir John 
that it met with the stern disapproval 
of the old lady. 

Sir John’s wife did disapprove 
heartily of Beatrice. It was only 
natural. She was sixty years old—a fact 
everybody in London knew, although 
it did not prevent her from insisting on 
every possible occasion that she had 
yet to round out her first half century. 
She suffered from overcorseting and 
undereating, from too much expert 
face massage and too little genuine 
repose—an old woman trying to keep 
step with a fox-trotting younger gener- 
ation. And when she saw Beatrice, 
the first night she came down to dinner, 
her earlier presentiments ripened into 
a conviction that it would be the height 
of folly to countenance any lengthy 
stay in the house of this girl who was 
so close to the threshold of young 
womanhood. With the eyes of an ex- 
perienced woman, she realized very 
much more than did Sir John the future 
possibilities of this radiantly beautiful 
child in her simple little dinner frock. 
There was danger, much danger, in the 
near presence of such sparkling eyes 
and natural grace. 

Very quickly Beatrice learned that 
only from her guardian could she look 
for responsiveness. Being thus con- 
stricted did not seem to her a matter for 
regret, however. 

She could never tell when it hap- 
pened, but presently she found to her 
unbounded delight that Sir John wasn’t 
Sir John at all—to her. He was Prince 
Charming—an elderly Prince Charm- 
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Very quickly Beatrice realized that only from her 
guardian could she look for responsiveness. 


ing, to be sure, and encumbered with 
a wife, but none the less a fascinating 


object on which she could center her 


innocent, girlish, idolatrous devotion. 
She knew that here was an ill-assorted 
couple. The reason of their marriage 
did not concern her. Her regret that 
the great man she worshiped was mar- 
ried had nothing of self in it. She was 
sorry only that he was unhappily wed. 

Innocently she tried to make up for 
his loveless home life. Together they 
read and walked and chatted. It was 
the relationship of the worshipful dog 
with the kind, wise master. It was the 
unreasoning idolization of youth for 
maturity. 

And Sir John for once allowed his 
love of self to master his judgment. 





He indulged his longing for the under- 
standing of companionship so long self- 
denied. He could not find it possible 
to put an end to the growing dangers 
of the false, trouble-brewing relation- 
ship. 

There is a type of man, not so rare 
as to merit inclusion among those 
mistakenly called exceptions—mis- 
takenly, surely, since the _ truly 
exceptronal man is yet to be born—who 
should never practice deceit. Sir John 
was of that type. Self-deception for 
him was unthinkable. His powers of 
introspection were too well developed. 
In deceiving others, he invariably suf- 
fered most. He knew this to be so. 
He had proved it many times. Trick- 
ery, with Sir John, was a boomerang. 

















His inferiors it was unnecessary to 
trick; he could bend them to his pur- 
pose too easily otherwise. Among 
those more nearly his equals, victories 
scored by outwitting them were dead 
ashes in his mouth. In his merited 
contempt for their inability to with- 
stand him, he suffered a sense of dis- 
gust that left him miserable in the 
realization that his fellow men were 
all so unworthy of combat. 

In the case of Beatrice, he knew in 
his innermost heart that her very gulli- 
bility would, sooner or later, lead him 
to loathe himself—in despising her. 
He did not blind his eyes to the hideous 
unfairness of their relations. And, oh, 
how unfair it was! Yet there was for 
him a wonderful renascence—just in 
being with her, in gazing into those 
dancing eyes, following her fresh imag- 
ination as it leaped far into unknown 
paths. And, of course, there should 
never be anything untoward—at least 
she should never know that other side 
of him. But he must begin—soon—to 
insist that she regard him less as the 
guardian and more as the man, There 
must be an end to the innocent, child- 
like impulses that led her to deman 
his kisses at meeting and parting times. 
He must refuse to take her hand on 
their long walks in the dusk in the 
park. It must be done. But somehow 
the days passed—and Sir John did 
nothing in the matter. 

It was very wonderful—this living 
in a world made fancifully beautiful 
through the eyes of love and youth. 
The only trouble was that Sir John’s 
eyes were old, and love was not in his 
heart. 

Came the day when Sir John’s 
physician ordered an immediate and 
complete rest from all business affairs. 
Sir John had the Graham heart—a bad 
one. Only a change of scene and re- 
laxation would pull him around to 
health. Reluctantly he yielded. He 
did not want to leave London at this 
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time. Matters of vital concern were 
coming up in the House during the 
ensuing fortnight. Interruption of a 
lawsuit he was personally conducting 
might easily mean its loss. And above 
these considerations—there was Bea- 
trice, 

But off he went, the following day, 
to his shooting box in Scotland. With 
him, as his sole companion, went his 
valet. His valet was one of the few 
men Sir John had never even tried to 
outwit. It was not so much an admis- 
sion of the valet’s keen common sense as 
it was a silent recognition of his worth 
—as a valet. Sir John would have 
hated to lose his man. 

His wife decided to spend the interim 
at Cannes, at her villa. She had been 
wanting to go to the Riviera for a 
month, but inasmuch as her husband 
refused to hear of packing Beatrice off 
to school and insisted on supervising 
her education himself, at home, there 
had been no chance of her going until 
now. 

As for Beatrice, there was nothing 
she could do except to stay on alone 
in the big town house. It was very 
lonely. The days crept by, their one 
bright spot the moment of the arrival 
of the letter that came from Scotland 
each morning and with which she lived 
for hours. 

Into her loneliness suddenly, unex- 
pectedly came Lillian. With a chap- 
eron, she was doing England and the 
Continent. Beatrice was _ frankly 
astonished at the change in her girl 
chum. For Lillian was no longer a 
girl at all. She was a woman. Lillian 
laughed happily. 

“So are you, Betty,” she said. “Only 
you haven’t waked up to it yet. That’s 
the only difference between us.” 

And then she told Beatrice of the 
lovely tour ahead of her, and hoped 
that her guardian would let her go 
along. But Beatrice hastily explained 
that that would be impossible. Sir 
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John would be coming back from Scot- 
land presently, and she must be on 
hand to greet him. Lillian smiled 
broadly. 

“Oh, just like that!” she said. 
“Then he doesn’t wear spectacles?” 

Beatrice needed no further urging. 
Simply and unashamed, strong in her 
conviction that her adoration of her 
guardian was altogether as it should 
be, the girl told her little story to the 
confidante who, the same age in point 
of years, had come to womanhood and 
a woman’s knowledge. It was a story 
of faith and happiness and content- 
ment that her good guardian had in- 
spired in her. 

Lillian understood perfectly. The 
ever-eager match-making spirit of the 
woman in her led her to be dissatisfied 
with affairs as they so evidently were. 
The fruits of this very real romance 
must be made to ripen; Beatrice must 
make an end of this nebulous, unsatis- 
factory situation. Beatrice did not 
understand. 

“It’s perfectly simple, my dear,” 
said Lillian. “You are madly in love 
with your fascinating guardy, and of 
course he’s mad about you. Of course 
there is the elderly wife to be con- 
sidered, but only to the extent of mak- 
ing sure that she can do no damage. 
The point is that you love each other 
—and that’s all that really matters.” 

“Of course it is,” agreed Beatrice, 
very much to Lillian’s astonishment. 
As to the girl’s meaning, she was 
speedily undeceived, however. “I do 
love him with all my heart,” Beatrice 
was continuing, “and he is wonderful 
to me. And I shall go on loving him 
always, and he will always be wonder- 
ful to me. How can you call that 
nebulous and unsatisfactory?” 

“Because it is,” returned Lillian. 


“You’re overlooking the most impor- 
tant part of all—the end.” 
“There’s not going to be any end,” 
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said Beatrice confidently. “Why should 
there be?” 

“There always is—to everything.” 
Beatrice didn’t know it, but in Lillian’s 
voice her coming to womanhood was 
wholly explained in this one sentence. 
“Men and women can’t go on forever 
just loving each other,” she continued. 
“Sooner or later they must express it.” 

“Oh, but we do—every day,” said 
Beatrice simply. “You see, you don’t 
really understand.” 

Lillian hesitated. After all, why 
should she be the one to precipitate the 
inevitable? And then bitter memory 
spurred her on. To know that she had 
in her own hands the making of a real 
confidante of the girl who now was 
separated hundreds of miles in point 
of experience from her—to be able 
to make her her sister in a common 
realization of the baseness of men—well, 
Lillian was a woman—and, besides, 
this guardian might be a man of honor. 

“Indeed I understand,” she said at 
length. “You love each other. Sir 
John has never known what love meant, 
so far as his wife is concerned. That 
is common talk everywhere. And now, 
because he loves you—and is married 
to her—he runs away, because he is 
too honorable to stay and allow his 
love to express itself.” 

Beatrice gazed wide-eyed at the girl 
who only yesterday had been like her- 
self—a child. 

“You frighten me,” she said slowly. 

“Nonsense, Betty!’ said the other 
quickly, a hot blush showing through 
the carefully made-up cheeks. “I’m 
only trying to open your eyes. The 
situation is impossible. There must be 
an end to it—one way or another.” 

“An end to it?” Beatrice echoed the 
words faintly. Without understanding 
why, she felt sick at heart. 

“There’s only one thing for you to 
do,” said Lillian shortly, “You must 
go to him.” ; 

Beatrice looked straight into Lillian’s 


























eyes. Dully she realized the full im- 
port of Lillian’s meaning. Ten minutes 
ago, the very same suggestion might 
have been made to her and she would 
have felt no vestige of the hot shame 
that now raged in her heart. Sex con- 
sciousness and self-confidence and the 
sense of shame had suddenly, tumultu- 
ously, rushed down upon her at once. 
The child was gone, the woman born, 

“Of course it’s wildly improper,” 
Lillian was saying. “But it can be ab- 
solutely harmless—and will be, if Sir 
John is the kind of man you say he is. 
In any event, it’s the only kind thing 
to do, the only senstble thing. And after 
all, Betty dear, you know I am thinking 
of your own happiness.” 

Beatrice regained control of herself 
with an effort. She even forced a smile, 
as she murmured appreciation of Lil- 
lian’s good intentions. But when Lillian 
pressed her consent to follow her sug- 
gestion, she shook her head. 

“T know you're right,” she said, 
“and I shall put an 
end to it—one way 
or another. But not 
now. I'll not go to 
him. Tl wait till he 
comes back.” 

And then the par- 
lor maid brought tea, 
and Lillian waxed 
eloquent about New 
York and the won- 
derful season’ she 
had just lived 
through, her first 
season. But parts 
of it she left out. 
One day she would 
confide all the truth 
to Beatrice—but not 
yet. 

A few days later, 
the morning post 
contained no letter 
from Sir John. For 
a moment Beatrice 
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could not believe her eyes. Then ter- 
ror seized her. Nothing less than an 
accident or a recurrence of his danger- 
ous malady could account for his fail- 
ure to write her. She rushed madly 
to the telephone and called long dis- 
tance. 

The shooting box did not answer. 
There was no one there. Beatrice’s 
dread was driving her mad. Blindly, im- 
pulsively, she ran to her room and 



















A very wet and bedraggled girl burst into the room. Before he 
could speak she had covered the distance between them and thrown 


herself on his breast. 
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packed a bag. Without a word to the 
speechlessly shocked housekeeper, she 
ran down the stairs and out into the 
street and hailed a passing taxi. Thirty 
minutes later, she was occupying a first- 
class compartment in the day express 
to Scotland. 

The Scotch mist had given way to 
an honest downpour of driving rain. 
Within the shooting box, warm and 
cheery and dry, sat Sir John, smoking a 
favorite pipe as he gazed into the blaz- 
ing fire, his adoring pointer asleep at 
his feet. Suddenly the sound of a 
motor coming to a stop outside the 
door interrupted his reverie. He rose 
to his feet as his man hurried to the 
door. 

A very wet and bedraggled girl burst 
into the room, stopping short on the 
threshold as she discovered Sir John. 
And then, before he could speak, she 
had cleared the distance between them 
and thrown herself on his breast, cling- 
ing to him tightly and sobbing as if 
her heart would break. Sir John felt 
streams of water hitting the tops of 
his boots. The child was soaked to the 
skin. He turned to give an order to 
his valet, but discovered that discretion 
had prompted that individual to step 
onto the porch. 

Presently Beatrice regained control 
of her overwrought emotions. As ab- 
ruptly as she had burst into the par- 
oxysm of weeping, she stopped, sud- 
denly gazing up at him with eyes still 
tear-filled, but smiling, too. 

Quickly she explained her presence. 
His failure to write and her inability 
to get him on the telephone—there 
was nothing she could think except that 
an accident had overtaken him. 

Sir John understood about the tele- 
phone. He and his man had been out 
all day, hunting quail. But as for the 
letter. He had written as usual, of 
course. Suddenly he stepped to the 
door and called his valet in. The valet 





had indeed posted the letter in ample 
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time to catch the up train to London. 
Sir John could not understand it. 

“I think, sir,’ said the valet, ‘the 
trouble was with the up train, sir. 
The driver of the car outside just told 
me, sir, that yesterday’s up train was 
derailed, a great many lives lost, and 
the mail van consumed by fire, sir.” 

“Quite so. That will do.” 

“Yes, sir,” and the valet slipped out 
of sight through a low doorway in a 
shadowy corner of the room. 

Sir John looked down at the wet 
little figure with troubled eyes. As she 
stood back to the fire, she could not 
know that steam was rising from her 
skirt and coat. Her condition did not 
seem to give her any concern, however. 
In her eyes, as she gazed up at her 
guardian, was great relief, nothing else. 

“Yes,” Sir John said suddenly, as if 
in answer to a question, “it’s ridiculous 
of course.” And then, “You can’t stay 
here. We must send you back at once.” 

“But it’s too late for the night train,” 
she said simply, ‘‘and, besides, I’m wet. 
You wouldn’t send me out into that 
rain again, would you?” 

In the end, the driver was dismissed 
—for the time being. He would re- 
turn the next afternoon to get the 
young lady. Sir John’s man prepared 
the bed in the master’s room for the 
newcomer’s occupancy and, after Bea- 
trice had gone to the room, made up a 
couch for Sir John in front of the fire. 

In the morning there was no plausible 
reason for Sir John to refuse to take 
Beatrice with him on the fishing trip 
he had planned for the day. They 
would be back in ample time for the 
train. So off they started. It was a 
glorious day, after the rain that had 
continued half the night. The green 
of the trees and the smell of the wet 
earth and the sparkle in the air fairly 
intoxicated the girl. It was the first 
taste of country she had had since leav- 
ing Canada. 

It was she who arranged the lunch- 
































eon, at the side of the brook, swollen 
into a roaring river. Sir John watched 
her lithe form as she bent over the 
impromptu table—a flat stone atop 
a tree trunk—and marveled at the grace 
of her. She was indeed beautiful. 

On the way back to the shooting box, 
Beatrice broached the subject nearest 
her heart. 

“Why is it I must take the train back 
to London?” she asked, 

Sir John did not reply at once. 
Strangely enough, it was but the echo 
of his own thoughts. Why indeed? 
Wherein lay the reason of this absurd 
man-made convention which prohibited 
the pursuit of happiness of two individ- 
uals—when one was forty and a man 
and the other not yet twenty and a girl? 

“Because, my dear, you must,” he 
said at length. 

The weakness of the answer of itself 
told Beatrice that his consent was hers 
for the striving. And before they 
emerged from the last shadowy copse 
of firs, she had won it. The waiting 
motor would be dismissed. She might 
stay one more night. 

It was June, the moon was full, she 
was beautiful—and Sir John Graham 
a man. ' 

The valet noted that it was midnight 
when finally his master called him to 
turn out the lights and prepare for the 
night. He noted also that Sir John sat 
as if in a daze, gazing into the fire and 
making no start to go to bed. But his 
voice was as unemotional as ever as he 
bade his master good night. Knowing 
what he knew, he could quite under- 
stand his mother’s proud boast—point- 
ing to his birthright as a good valet— 
that across his father’s knee, as a small 
boy, under the urge of a leather strap 
applied vigorously, he had never given 
vent to the slightest particle of emotion. 
Now, with tragedy in the very air, with 
the culmination of this illicit affair close 
at hand—the valet was still the valet. 
In bed in her guardian’s room, Bea- 
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trice’s mind was in a whirf. Little by 
little, she arranged the developments of 
the wonderful evening in their sequence. 
He had begun by telling her of the early 
days in Canada when he and her father 
had been mining partners. And then 
he had spoken of her mother—who had 
chosen Sam Sterling to be her husband. 
Beatrice was very sure Sir John had 
loved her mother. The way he had 
spoken about her, about himself, after 
the wedding There couldn’t be any 
doubt about it. But somehow she was 
glad he hadn’t been the one her mother 
had chosen. 

And then finally he had come to that 
first night in London, when she had 
come down into the drawing-room and 
looked up at him shyly and called him 
guardian. And out of these reminis- 
cences had come his foretelling of their 
future. As he had put it, it was a 
dreary future. For always it had seen 
Beatrice away from him. The dawn 
of her woman’s day was near at hand, 
he had told her. His guardianship 
must soon be relinquished—in favor of 
the young man who would come to 
claim her as his bride. 

It was then that Beatrice had ven- 
tured a question about her guardian’s 
son, whom she had never seen, about 
whom Sir John had always been un- 
accountably silent. She had intended 
nothing by her question, except to lead 
him to talk more to her, but coming as 
it had immediately on top of his re- 
ferring to her future husband, the ques- 
tion had produced a remarkable effect. 
His manner had changed instantly. For 
the first time, he had been almost gruff 
with her. 

“Let us leave my son out of it,” he 
had said almost fiercely. 

Now Beatrice dwelt on this portion 
of their talk, and there came a vague 
doubt into her mind, the more trouble- 
some because of its vagueness. Why 
had he spoken so?) Why had he always 
seemed to resent her mentioning his 
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son? Why had he never allowed her 
in his private office, on her infrequent 
visits to the City? She had always 
had a mild curiosity to see the portrait 
of his son which she knew hung behind 
his desk. But there came no satisfying 
answer to her self-put questions. Per- 
haps it was her imagination. 

Of course she had laughingly dis- 
missed the idea of marrying for a long 
time to come. She had even dared 
voice a very real conviction—that fate 
would have to be very, very kind to 
send her a husband who could ever 
measure up to the standard her guardian 
had set. And then, abruptly, he had 
discovered that it was, almost midnight, 
and had insisted that she go to bed. 

While Beatrice lay awake far into 
the night, Sir John sat before the dying 
embers of the fire, gazing into their 
depths as if there to read the truth 
about the future. But in the end he 
smothered the ridiculous wish that he 
found had seized him. At his age to 
be regretting his inability to turn back 
the hands of Time! 


Returned to London, Beatrice wrote 
Lillian, in Interlaken, a happy account 
of her trip to Scotland, and how, after 
all, she had come to make it. Between 
the lines there was ample evidence of 
her sure knowledge that the man she 
loved loved her. It was a radiant 
Beatrice who reread the letter. 

And then, with stunning unexpected- 
ness, Sir John’s aged wife who would 
keep young—died in the attempt. The 
suddenness of her death was in keeping 
with her life, explosive as that had been. 
The news came in a telegram from 
Cannes. Beatrice told Sir John over 
the long-distance telephone. She made 
no attempt to express a sympathy she 
did not feel. She knew he wanted 
none. 

And then she turned from the in- 
strument and walked to the window 
and looked out into the rain-swept 


street, a great joy slowly forming in 
her heart. At last the hour had come, 
the hour she had waited for so long. 
There remained only for her guardian 
to come to her and ask her to be his 
wife. 

It was a sweetly sympathetic Beatrice 
who met Sir John on his arrival 
from Scotland. Above everything, she 
wanted to be of real help to him at this 
time. She realized dimly that there 
must be a decent period of assumed 
mourning—because of his public posi- 
tion. She had prepared herself for 
that. -But she was sure he would at 
least let her tell him that she under- 
stood. 

Instead, Sir John was almost brusque 
a second time. In lieu of declaring 
his love, he plunged abruptly into 
a hurried explanation that for the 
present he could give none of his time 
to her, engaged as he would be with 
the thousand and one details of the 
funeral, the settlement of the estate. 
And then he hurried away to his office, 
leaving Beatrice stunned. In that brief 
interview, the ideal she had built so 
lovingly had gone crashing into oblivion. 

One evening, after the funeral, they 
sat together before a blazing fire in the 
big drawing-room. Something was 
wrong with Sir John. He seemed op- 
pressed. Beatrice’s efforts to soothe 
him met with barren success. Suddenly 
he arose and said jerkily that he 
couldn't sit still any longer. He must 
get out of the house and be alone. He 
hoped she would forgive his rudeness. 
He was badly upset. And so he went— 
and with him went the ghost of the 
love that Beatrice knew was dead in her 
breast. 

And then came the dawn of women’s 
day. 
With the declaration of war, the need 
of women began to show itself in a 
thousand new ways. But neither the 
war nor the need awoke Beatrice to 
the new era dawning for her sex. 
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Realization came in a letter from Lil- 
lian, writing from Paris. That letter 
showed Beatrice a way out of her 
wretchedness. For her the war should 
serve as a release from the sorrow that 
was breaking her heart. There was 
work to be done—by women. In giving 
to many men the tender love and care 
she had dreamed of centering on one 
man, Beatrice could give expression to 
the love that had been denied her. And 
so she joined the Red Cross. Sir John, 
living at his club and seeing his ward 
only infrequently now, knew nothing of 
her move. She did not let him know. 





It had not been easy, the months and 
years of training—but at last Beatrice 
had become a fully qualified nurse, in 
charge of a field hospital behind the 
front in Flanders. She loved the old 
chalet, sadly damaged as it was by shell 
fire. When the Huns came and 
dropped bombs on it from the air, it 
was as if the moans of the wounded 
men, the frightened cries of the nurses, 
the imprecations of surgeons and 
orderlies, were all varying voices of 
the proud old house itself. 

What had been the kitchen served 
as a little office for the hospital staff. 
All the larger rooms were used as 
wards. Part of Beatrice’s many duties 
was to stay on duty in the office and 
check off the arrival of new patients 
and the departures of convalescents to 
base hospitals in the rear. She was at 
her desk when a new case was brought 
in, the stretcher bearers stopping in 
front of her long enough to give her 
the name and number of the uncon- 
scious man they carried. 

Even as Beatrice was writing down 
the meager information, the stretcher 
bearer suddenly choked in the middle 
of a word and dropped in his tracks, 
His end of the stretcher fell to the floor, 
his body atop the wounded man. Be- 
atrice kneeled beside him. One glance 
was enough. He was dead. With the 
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other’s help, she freed the stretcher 
from the dead man’s weight and, pick- 
ing up his end, went on into the ward 
in his place. Even then she marveled 
at the lightness of the load. When they 
transferred the unconscious Tommy to 
a cot, she saw that he was nothing but 
a boy, a frail lad, not yet fully grown. 

Investigation showed that a German 
sniper was hidden in a treetop a half 
mile beyond the British front trenches, 
equipped with a high-power rifle. From 
his vantage point, he could shoot 
through a window in the kitchen of the 
chalet. Word of the sniper’s presence 
went up and down the line of trenches. 
Farther back, the artillery heard of it. 
A thousand ranges were tried, but as 
if Satan himself were intervening in 
favor of the Hun, the tree remained un- 
touched, the sniper continued his work. 

Presently it was discevered that he 
could fire on an angle ‘that crossed 
the room over a narrow margin only. 
All his bullets crossed the room diago- 
nally, from the window to an old fire- 
place in the corner. None of them was 
lower than four feet, as the chipped 
stone of the chimney breast testified. 
As a warning, two broad black bands 
were painted on the floor, indicating 
the danger zone running from the win- 
dow to the fireplace. Across this zone 
one needed only to stoop to be safe. 

It was an impulse that led Beatrice 
to take personal charge of the wounded 
soldier whose entry into the hospital 
had cost the stretcher bearer’s life. 
Even as he lay unconscious through 
the long hours in which death fought 
hard to claim him, she felt an instinc- 
tive, personal interest in the beardless 
lad. Ii she had given it any thought 
at all, it would doubtless have been 
explained in her mind by the fact that 
she had acted as his stretcher bearer. 
She had nursed hundreds of badly 
wounded soldiers, but none of them 
had ever aroused the maternal spirit in 
her as did this one. 
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From an officer, the boy’s own cap- 
tain, less seriously wounded and oc- 
cupying an adjoining cot, Beatrice 
learned the story of his heroism. While 
his life was still in the balance, she 
learned enough to know that here was 
stuff that must be saved. 

It was the captain whom the boy had 
risked his own life to save. The officer, 
slightly wounded and helpless on the 
ground, had been leading his men over 
the top and part way across No Man’s 
Land whex he had fallen. Just as a 
German had been about to bayonet him, 
the boy had interposed his own body 
with one flying leap, taking the mur- 
derous thrust himself at the same in- 
stant that he had finished the Hun with 
a revolver shot. 

He had enlisted as Thomas Atkins. 
Of course it was not his name. But 
the captain was sure his real name 
would presently be made known, when 
the next list of citations for bravery 
was published. The boy should get the 
D. S. O. at least. And, anyway, a name 


. doesn’t matter in a case like this. By 


the time he had nearly recovered, he 
knew that he was madly in love with 
the head nurse. For her part, she 
knew that here were the youth and 
cleanliness of heart that matched her 
own. Yet she struggled to resist her 
yearning for him. She had turned her 
back on men and marriage when she 
had entered the service. But now she 
realized that she must surrender. Love 
had claimed her. And with the reali- 
zation came another—what she had felt 
for her guardian had not been love. 
As yet the boy had not spoken, although 
he had had many opportunities in the 
long afternoons they had sat together in 
her hours of liberty. 

Even the last afternoon, when he had 
been discharged to duty and said good- 
by to Beatrice, he did not declare his 
love. But before he went back to rejoin 
his company in the trenches, he said 
that one day’ he would come back to 


her and ask the question that he would 
rather leave unspoken now. And so 
Beatrice let him go, content with the 
knowledge that he loved her. 


In London, Sir John had suffered 
another heart attack. He must leave 
London if he would live the year out. 
A mild climate was his one chance. It 
was a stunning blow. In recognition 
of his masterly handling of a dozen 
delicate complications of international 
import, in which the foreign office had 
sought his aid, he had been made a 
colonel attached to the war office, his 
old rank of major in the Territorials 
having permitted this honor to be 
bestowed. And even greater honors 
were in store. But now it was a matter 
of life and death. 

The first thing he did was to issue 
orders to obtain transportation for two 
on the next outbound steamship for 
New York. Next he started the all- 
powerful influences at his command 
working to effect the release from 
active service of Beatrice Sterling. 
Then, having obtained the needed pér- 
mission from the war office, he started 
for Flanders, in the uniform of a staff 
colonel. 

At Victoria Station, an equerry from 
the king came to him and handed him 
a bulky official envelope. Later, on the 
train, he read the document. What- 
ever its contents, it was sun-clear that 
Sir John was tremendously pleased. 

Meantime, a message had come to 
Beatrice from the boy. He was coming 
out of the trenches that very evening— 
to her. The moment of her dreams- 
come-true was at hand. And then—— 

Came Colonel Sir John Graham. He 
stooped as he crossed the danger zone, 
instructed so to do by the sentry at the 
door. He smiled happily as he looked 
down at Beatrice seated behind her 
desk. She returned his gaze dully, the 
great fear that clutched her heart ex- 
pressing itself in the slowly forming 











“Has he come here trying to interfere?” 


agonized appeal that came to her eyes. 
But the man did not seem to realize 
this. 

“T’ve a great surprise for you,” he 
said. “It’s the one thing I’ve never 
been able to give you before. I rather 
think you'll find it a happy surprise.” 
And then, after a moment, “I’ve ob- 
tained an indefinite leave of absence 
for you. You are to pack your belong- 
ings and return to London at once. 
Then—well, many happy things are in 
store for you, among them a yachting 
trip in West Indian waters.” Again 
he paused, smiling down on her.  Fi- 
nally, “Well? Js the surprise a happy 
one?” 

“I’m sorry,” 
not.” 


replied the girl. “It’s 


he 


demanded, pointing a finger at Sir John. 


“But you were always enthusiastic 
about that yachting trip.” 

“I’m not going,” she said quietly. 

The finality in her tone amazed him. 
He had been so confident that, as 
always, he had only to make the state- 
ment for her to concur. Now amaze- 
ment turned to stunning shock as 
she replied to his demand for her 
reason. 

“I’m going to marry the man I love,” 
she said with simple pride. 

For a space Sir John stared down at 
her. Then he told her what had hap- 
pened to him—the heart attack, the 
physician’s orders that he drop every- 
thing and go away or drop himself. 
And the very first thought that had 
come clearly to him out of the chaos 
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that benumbed his. brain had been—of 
her. 

“T arranged everything,” he finished 
slowly, “with you in mind. I had hoped 
to complete my happy surprise for you 
by telling you that I intended to take 
you with me on this holiday—as my 
wife.” 

It was Beatrice’s turn to be genuinely 
amazed. She showed it. 

“I wanted you,” he was going on. 
“I’ve always wanted you. You gave 
me every reason to believe you would 
accept me. And now, with death a 
matter of time only—perhaps a few 
weeks, a few months, at best a year or 
so well, I never expected this.” 

Beatrice burst out into a laugh, a 
bitter, hysterical laugh. Yesterday— 
it seemed only that—she would have 
accepted him joyously. He had been 
her ideal, her Prince Charming—yes- 
terday. But then he had not asked 
her. She had waited for him to come 
to her, that day death had freed him 
from his wife. He had come, but he 
had not asked her if she would marry 
him. And now it was too late. She 
knew now that she had never loved him. 
She knew now what love was. 

Colonel Sir John Graham, even as 
he framed the words, knew how in- 
adequate his explanation must sound— 
that his only reason for having delayed 
his declaration of love, his proposal 
of marriage, had been his innate rever- 
ence for the conventions. 

Beatrice smiled her disbelief. How 
could he fail to realize the truth? 

“You need me now, to be sure,” she 
said, “but as a nurse, not as a wife. 
You’ve never considered me an equal. 
The possibility of my ever being your 
mate is as unthinkable for you even 
now as it always has been, always will 
be. Between us there can never be any- 
thing more than the relations of guard- 
ian and ward.” 

Sir John tried to protest. Beatrice 
silenced him. 





“Why, all you have to do is think 
of your son, to realize the truth of what 
I say. You never let. me visit your 
private office—because the painting of 
your son hangs behind your desk. You 
can not think now of my becoming his 
stepmother. No, your plans for him 
are much too ambitious to make pos- 
sible marriage with me. Perhaps your 
need of me—as a nurse—has led you 
to believe that you are big enough to 
go through with this mad marriage. 
But actually you are not—and, if you 
were, I don’t love you!” 

And now Colonel Sir John Graham 
came as near to breaking down as he 
ever had in his whole stolid, unemo- 
tional career. 

“I’ve lost my son,” he said. “I’ve 
disowned him—for disobedience. He’s 
too much a Graham ever to come back. 
I’ve lost my son.” 

Beatrice was genuinely sorry for him. 

“But surely all you have to do is for- 
give him.” 

Sir John shook his head. 

“No. A Graham does not break his 
given word. | told him I was done 
with him if he persisted in his intention 
to enlist as a private. There was a 
subaltern’s commission waiting for him, 
but he refused to take it. He would 
fight as a private. And so he left me. 
The break is irreparable.” He paused 
a moment. When next he spoke, there 
was a sob in his throat. “And now,” 
he said, ‘‘without you, I'll be absolutely 
alone.” 

The sentry’s challenge caused them 
both to look toward the door. Thomas 
Atkins gave the countersign loudly. 
Sir John looked swiftly at Beatrice. 
Her eyes told him that here was the 
man she loved. 

Appeared the boy—trench mud thick 
all over him. He was the eager, im- 
petuous, confident lover as he swung 
open the door. But on the instant he 
discovered Sir John, he stiffened into 
rigidity. 








“Father!” he ejaculated involuntarily. 
Then suddenly he stooped and crossed 
the danger zone, coming close to 
Beatrice. “Has he come here trying to 
interferer” he demanded, pointing a 
finger at Sir John. He was belligerent. 
He eyed his father defiantly. And 
then 

Beatrice took command. It was 
worse than torture, but her woman’s 
brain saw clearly, and she knew there 
was only one thing for her to do. 

“Of course your father would inter- 
fere were there any occasion for in- 
terference,”’ she said lightly. “But 
why should he? The truth is I’ve 
brought about this meeting purposely.” 

The boy showed his surprise. 

“Your father is my solicitor—has 
been for years. I’ve been in his private 
office often.” 

Light was beginning to dawn on the 
lad, 

“You recognized me from my 
picture!” he exclaimed. 

“Of course?’ she lied smilingly. “I’ve 
known all along who you were. Also, 
I’ve known of the silly quarrei between 
you and your very proud father. And 
he has done so much for me in times 
gone by, the least I could do is 
straighten out this stupid misunder- 
standing. I knew you would not con- 
sent to come if you knew your father 
were to be here. But your father knew 
—and he has been willing to come. So 
now won’t you be man enough to make 
up with him and start all over again?” 

The boy’s eyes searched the floor. 
He made no answer. 

“Thomas Atkins would, I’m sure,” 
said Beatrice. “Will John Graham, 
junior, be less generous?” 

At the mention of the first name, Sir 
John had started. Now, before his son 
could speak, he asked Beatrice what 
she meant. 





“This name your son enlisted under, 


, 


Sir John,” she explained. 
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“Private Graham!” Sir John’s voice 
trembled with a secret pride. 

The boy faced about stiffly and stood 
at attention, saluting before he spoke. 

“Yes, if.” 

Sir John produced from the pocket 
of his tunic the official envelope the 
king’s equerry had given him at Vic- 
toria Station. From it he took a docu- 
ment, bearing the royal seal. 

“T am instructed to notify you,” he 
began, “that you have six days’ leave 
in which to report yourself at Bucking- 
ham Palace at three o'clock on the 
afternoon of the twenty-fourth and 
there receive from the hands of his 
majesty, the king, for distinguished 
valor in saving the life of your captain 
—the Victoria Cross.” 

The boy did not move a muscle. At 
length Sir John extended the official 
document to his son. Then it was that 
the boy let loose the great surge of 
emotion that was choking him, 

“Dad!” he cried. And the next in- 
stant their hands met in a tight grip 
and they looked deep into each other’s 
eyes. 

Beatrice slowly turned her averted 
head back to the two men. 

“Now I must ask you to let me get 
back to my work,” she said. 

The boy wheeled around and faced 
her in surprise. 

“Nonsense!” he began. “You prom- 
ised the evening to me.” 

“T know,” said the girl, “but now that 
it’s unnecessary, I really must ask you 
two to let me get on with my work. 
I think I’ve done quite enough for you 
both—for one evening.” The boy was 
gazing at her in amazenient. She could 
not bear to see the expression that was 
slowly taking form in his eyes. She 
averted her own and addressed Sir 
John. “Perhaps,” she said, “one day 
when we all get back to town, you and 
your son will come and have tea with 
me.” 
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The boy suddenly saw—saw what 
she was strangling her very soul to 
make him see—that it had all been 
nothing but a game, so far as she was 
concerned. She had led him on, caring 
absolutely nothing about him. 

“And you let me think ” he began. 

“Surely you can’t blame me for what 
you may have thought.” It was the 
voice, the sentiment, of a heartless flirt. 

With all the disgust of outraged 
youth, he turned to his father. 

“Are you ready to go, sir?’ And 
without awaiting the answer and with- 
out a glance at the girl, he marched 
stiffly out of the room, stooping me- 
chanically as he crossed the danger 
zone. 

Throughout the scene the ping of the 
sniper’s bullets, the little crashes of 
breaking glass, the flying bits of 
powdered stone from the chimney 
breast, had served as a reminder of the 
deadly danger between the painted 
bands on the floor. 





Sir John waited until his son had 
left the room. Then he went close to 
the girl and said very quietly. 

“You're game—very wonderfully 
game.” And then he, too, left her. 

Beatrice watched the door shut be- 
hind him. He would join his son now, 
and they would walk along together— 
happy in their reunion. Yes, it was the 
only thing she could have done. But 
now what of herself? 

One of the few remaining little panes 
in the window was shattered by the 
sniper’s bullet. She looked slowly to- 
ward the window. For a space her 
gaze remained fixed on it. Then, very 
slowly, she started toward the fireplace. 

Arrived there, she turned once more 
and faced the window. She was fairly 
between the painted hands on the floor. 
Outstretching her arms, she began to 
walk slowly toward the window, her 
head held high. And then—the ping of 
a bullet! The girl’s body crumpled to 
the floor. 





DECISION 


HE is divinely slender, but if I married her and surrounded her with luxuries, 
she might grow fat. Her voice is soft and low, but what if it became strident, 
convincing me that I should be home from the cluls by ten o’clock? She has 

the disposition of an angel, but they say a husband tries a woman’s temper. I[ 
will kiss her good-by and leave her to perfection. 














——_~ 


THE QUESTION 


OU are calling me on the telephone. Shall I reopen the old love affair? 
Would I gather to my lips a rose once thrown aside? Does one care to 
step back into the starlight from the gold of the Harvest Moon? If 

we met, I should miss the thrill of our first kiss and the ghost of our parting 
would lie between us, though we stood heart to heart. 

We were happy in the old days. Together we were burning out our ideals, 


our ambitions in the furnace of passion. 


paths of peace. 


Separated, we have followed the green 


You are calling me over the telephone, but I am not at home. There is 
nothing so dead beyond resurrection as a dead love. 














Household Aids to the Injured 


By Doctor Lillian Whitney 


Dr. Whitney is always glad to answer all reasonable questions relating to 
beauty and health, but she cannot undertake to answer letters which fail to 
inclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply, or to letters inclosing 
Canadian stamps. Every week she receives many letters of this sort, in spite 
of the notice always printed at the end of this department. Sometimes, even, 
the post office sends notification that letters are being held for her, which care- 


less writers have posted with no stamp. 


If you have failed to receive a reply 


to your letter, you may know that it is for one of these three reasons.—EDITORS. 


VERY household should be pre- 
pared for the intelligent admin- 
istration of quick remedies for 

the alleviation of sudden mishaps and 
accidents. Women value their beauty 
even above their health, and in these 
days of torturing competition, every 
advantage one possesses over an adver- 
sary is a commercial asset. Accidents 
and injuries of minor import to health 
may mar forever the appearance and 
so constitute a serious handicap to hap- 
piness and success; whereas, if imme- 
diate steps can be taken to offset the 
effect, comparatively little damage may 
ensue. 

First, provision should be made for 
treating injuries. Beside two basins— 
any kind but metal—a little “first-aid” 
outfit, consisting of the following arti- 
cles, will be of incalculable benefit : 

Half a dozen bandages varying from 
one to four inches in width. 

A spool of adhesive plaser two inches 
wide. 

A tourniquet. This can be made in 
a moment, as will be explained later. 

A roll of absorbent cotton. 

A package of sterile gauze. 

A pair of scissors. 

A hand brush. 


A bottle of liquid soap. Tincture 
of green soap is the best. 
A glass vial containing one dozen bi- 





chloride-of-mercury tablets, 1.1000 
strength. 

A small bottle of phenol sodique. 

A bottle of carbolized vaseline. 

A package of bicarbonate of soda. 

A package of boracic acid. 

A three-ounce bottle of tincture of 
iodine. 

These can conveniently be placed in 
a small box, and we are now ready for 
any emergency. 


BURNS. 


Lack of efficient kitchen help is caus- 
ing many household accidents, notably 
scalds and burns. There is nothing 
more painful than a steam scald. When 
but slight, the part should be covered 
at once with moistened cooking soda. 
Other remedies are white of egg and 
olive oil; olive and linseed oils, plain 
or mixed with chalk or whiting. Tur- 
pentine liniment is a valuable applica- 
tion and one that should be on every 
kitchen shelf. The formula referred 
to here contains resin cerate, thirteen 
ounces; oil of turpentine, eight ounces. 
The cerate should be melted as quickly 
as possible over a low temperature, the 
oil added gradually until a smooth mix- 
ture results. 

One of the most popular remedies 
for the relief of burns is carron oil, 
which consists of equal parts of lime- 
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water and linseed oil. The addition of 
carbolic acid, salol, or thymol makes 
it more valuable as follows: thymol, 
seventy-five grains; raw linseed oil, 
eight ounces; limewater, eight ounces. 
Dissolve the thymol in the oil, add the 
water, and shake well. This mixture 
should be applied freely, with or with- 
out cloths, or by means of a pad, which- 
ever may be most convenient. After 
a few days, zinc ointment can be ap- 
plied or, if a more soothing sedative 
treatment is demanded, the following: 
bismuth subnitrate, one ounce; boric 
acid, one-half ounce; olive—or other 
oil—two ounces; wool fat, hydrous, six 
ounces. 

Doubtless every hospital the world 
cver is now using the ambrine method 
for treating extensive burns, a method 
perfected on the battlefields by the fa- 
mous Dr. Alexis Carrel. When a se- 
verely burned patient is taken to a hos- 
pital for treatment, the injuries must 
first be quickly and generously covered 
with carron or olive oil and with cloths 
saturated in oils to exclude the air. Am- 
brine is said to relieve painful burns 
almost instantly and to stimulate quick 
healing. The chief substance in am- 
brine is paraffin. Many chemists are 
now prepared to supply a preparation 
of this character. 


SPRAINS AND CUTS. 

In sprains of the ankle, wrist, and so 
on, followed by swelling and much dis- 
coloration, the parts should be placed 
at absolute rest, with applications of 
lead water and laudanum on saturated 
gauze. Too much pressure in bandag- 
ing must be guarded against, as this 
cuts off the circulation in the already 
compressed blood vessels. Equal parts 
of fluid extract of arnica and witch- 
hazel make a good application for an 
ordinary sprain, When the surface is 
broken, the absorption of powerful anti- 
septics may be followed by systemic 
poisoning. Therefore, carbolic acid 
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and similar remedies should not be em- 
ployed. For surface cuts, broken skin, 
and the like, nothing equals tincture of 
iodine. When nothing else is at hand, 
and the cut is deep, pour the iodine into 
it pure; it will smart, but not poison or 
injure the tissues, and, besides, iodine 
is destructive to every form of bacteria. 
For the more leisurely treatment of cuts 
and broken bruises, wash with either 
pure or dilute peroxide of hydrogen, 
bring the edges of the cut surfaces to- 
gether, and smear with cold cream into 
which a few drops of tincture of iodine 
has been mixed. Bandage lightly. 


BRUISES. 

For bruises of a general nature, the 
following is a good application: am- 
monium chlorid, one-half ounce; alco- 
hol, one-quarter ounce; water, five 
ounces. Dilute acetic acid may be sub- 
stituted for one-half of the water, and 
the alcohol may be replaced by cne 
ounce of tincture of arnica. This prep- 
aration is a valuable one for contusions 
and in discolored bruises of the face, 
notably “black eye.” If applied at once 
and continuously for a time after the 
blow has been received, no discolora- 
tion will appear. 

Another compound of value in 
bruises and black eyes consists of: 
potassium nitrate, fifteen grains; am- 
monium chlorid, thirty grains ; aromatic 
vinegar, four drams; water to make 
eight ounces. Saturate lint and apply 
to the parts. 

EYE ACCIDENTS. 

In eye accidents, it goes without say- 
ing that a physician should be sent for 
whenever possible, but meanwhile it is 
highly important to know what to do, 
for this may save the sight or prevent 
a marked deformity. 

Lime in the eye, either pure or in the 
form of plaster or mortar, is not an 
uncommon accident. Every one knows 
that lime is a caustic, and, unless speed- 





















ily removed, will set up permanent dam- 
age. Do not use water, as water slacks 
the lime and makes it burn worse. Use 
fat or oil in any form on a clean hand- 
kerchief or a piece of gauze or cotton, 
and wipe every particle of lime from 
the eye. The lids must be folded back 
and carefully examined for minute 
grains and the eye washed thoroughly 
with a strong solution of common sugar. 
If sugar is not handy, pour molasses 
into the eye. Vinegar will answer the 
same purpose. The substances neutral- 
ize the action of the lime and do not 
injure the eye. Next apply sweetened 
oil or vaseline and lay iced clothes over 
the eye until the doctor arrives. 

Acids frequently get into the eye. 
The first thing is to neutralize their ac- 
tion with an alkaline wash of some sort. 
Borax, bicarbonate of soda—baking 
powder—dissolved in water and poured 
gently into the eye, will quickly arrest 
the action of the acid. Milk will an- 
swer, or even plain water if none of the 
substances mentioned are at hand, for 
plenty of water will weaken the acid. 
The eye and lid should then be covered 
with oil or grease of some kind and cold 
cloths applied. 

Ammonia in the eye may be neutral- 
ized by vinegar or lemon juice, the 
same after-treatment being pursued as 
in the other cases. 

Carbolic acid may get into the eye by 
mistake. In such cases, alcohol in some 
form is the thing to use, either pure or 
as whisky or brandy. One part of this to 
three parts of water is the strength re- 
quired. Wash the eye thoroughly with 
this, or use plain water if no form of 
alcohol is at hand. Then protect the 
eye as above with oils and iced cloths. 

The eyes or lids may be injured by 
steam, boiling fat, or hot cinders. A 
curling iron may drop from a woman’s 
grasp, fall on the eye, and inflict a 
severe wound. Hot cinders and the like 
can quickly be removed by sweeping 
the eye with a small goose feather 
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dipped in oil. A good rule to impress 
upon one’s mind is never to close the 
hand down on the eye. This presses the 
hot cinder or whatever has got into 
the eye between the ball and the lid, 
thereby delaying its removal and in- 
creasing the damage. Always draw the 
lid away from the eye. 

Burns are best treated with olive oil 
applied as hot as it can be borne upon 
antiseptic cotton. This is also excellent 
treatment for discolored eye. 

Nat Goodwin, the celebrated come- 
dian, whose recent death is still in our 
minds, was undoubtedly hurried to his 
end by the loss of his eye, which fol- 
lowed the use—in the dark—of an erod- 
ing acid mistaken for a soothing eye 
wash, Accidents of the eye are so fre- 
quent to persons prowling around at 
night that eye specialists invariably cau- 
tion one to hold the hands up and six 
inches out—before the eyes. 

Striking the eye against some project- 
ing corner of furniture is a frequent 
occurrence. Stooping over in the dark 
and bumping the eye against a chair 
post has resulted in total blindness. 
Such injuries should always be a warn- 
ing to parents against using sharp-cor- 
nered tables and the like, as these are 
just the right height to put out the eye 
of an active child. The only thing 
that can be done is to cover the eye 
with the lotion previously given, band- 
age lightly, and hurry the patient to the 
nearest eye specialist. 

FAINTING. 

In case of a faint, fresh air should 
immediately be sought. There is noth- 
ing equal to a current of cold, fresh 
air for dispelling an oncoming attack 
Smelling salts may also be 


employed, and a teaspoonful of aromatic 
spirits of ammonia in a glass of cold 
water acts like magic in counteracting 
nausea and stimulating the heart and 
circulation. 

To revive one who is about to faint 
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or has fainted, carry or drag him to 
an open window, place him flat upon 
the back, and quickly sprinkle or bathe 
the face with cold water. Pass smell- 
ing salts before the nostrils, not too 
close and not too strong, as this some- 
times suffocates the patient. In the 
absence of aromatic spirits of ammonia, 
give whisky. 
FOREIGN OBJECTS IN THE THROAT. 
Foreign bodies are sometimes swal- 
lowed and lodge in the throat and gul- 
let—dental plates, artificial teeth, large 
chunks of food, fruit stones, a ring, 
a bone, in fact anything that can be 
taken into the mouth. Fright causes 
an immediate train of disastrous symp- 
toms—choking, suffocating, and so forth 
—which may result fatally unless 
quickly allayed. Keep cool. If the 
accident happens to a child, under no 
circumstances show fear and anxiety. 
Bones, rings, teeth, and the like may 
be rescued by depressing the tongue and 
“fishing” out the offender with a hook. 
A buttonhook has been employed by 
physicians for this purpose, when noth- 
ing else was at hand. The crooked fin- 
ger sometimes answers well. Masses 
of food can be gently pushed down the 
gullet by means of olive oil and a whale- 
bone, in the absence of a bougie. A 
tiny sponge may be securely fastened to 
the end of a whalebone and carefully 
passed beyond the obstruction. The 
sponge, on becoming moist from the 
fluids in the gullet, should be then gently 
withdrawn, bringing the foreign sub- 
stance with it. These measures should 
be employed until the arrival of a physi- 
cian or until the patient reaches the 
hospital, as tracheotomy is sometimes 
an imperative necessity in this accident. 
When a little child swallows a for- 
eign body, inversion of the youngster, 
gently shaking him from side to side 
the while, will usually “spill” out the 
offending object. Never hesitate to in- 
vert the patient, hanging him by the 
ankles as it were. A sharp slap on the 


back of the inverted child often causes 
instant expulsion of the foreign mat- 
ter. 


“DIDN’T-KNOW-IT-WAS-LOADED” —ACCI- 
DENTS. 

Firearms cause many distressing acci- 
dents. An exceedingly sad accident of 
this kind occurred recently, when the 
wife of one of our army officers was 
accidentally shot and killed by her little 
son, upon the eve of her husband’s re- 
turn from overseas. 

In the absence of a physician, never 
probe a wound for a bullet, as much 
damage is sometimes done in this way 
by carrying infective matter into the 
wound. Turpentine will remove grime 
and grease; other foreign matter, such 
as shreds of clothing or wadding, must 
be picked out. Use a needle, a bodkin, 
or even a pair of pincers, made sterile 
by passing through a flame. The parts 
should be made as antiseptic as possible. 
Do not use carbolic acid. It is not as 
destructive to germs as we once be- 
lieved it to be, and in many instances 
it has done a great deal of harm. Pure 
peroxide of hydrogen, poured into the 
wound, renders it antiseptic and is per- 
fectly harmless. <A solution of bichlo- 
ride of mercury—one tablet to a quart 
of water—is also effective. Compresses 
should be wrung out of this solution 
and applied to the wound as a dressing. 

It sometimes happens that a pistol or 
other form of firearm will explode in 
the hands of an inexperienced person, 
and cause a very ugly, ragged wound. 
The tip of a finger may be blown off 
or partially torn away. Plunge the 
parts at once into the antiseptic solu- 
tion above mentioned. Your own 
hands must be clean and thoroughly 
antiseptic before you touch the wound. 
If it is on a finger, approximate the 
ragged edges and bind up with sterile 
gauze soaked in phenol sodique. Over 
this bandage lightly with a one-inch 
bandage. It is surprising how per- 

















fectly some of these wounds heal if 
properly treated. 

If the injury is upon a flat surface, 
such as the hand or limb, excellent re- 
sults are attained by bringing the parts 
together with adhesive plaster. The 
wound must be thoroughly cleansed first 
with liquid soap and absorbent cotton, 
and then with the antiseptic solution. 
Resin plaster is the best. Even an ex- 
tensive wound that looks as if it re- 
quired stitches heals beautifully and 
more evenly when the plaster is used. 
The strips should never completely en- 
circle a limb. They should be long 
enough to reach beyond the wound, and 
the ends turned under upon themselves, 
so that the edges are free and can be 
grasped readily in removing the strips. 
In doing this, both ends of the plaster 
should be taken up and pulled together 
toward the wound. There is no danger 
then of reopening it. 

In explosions of this kind, blood ves- 
sels are sometimes severely torn, and if 
an artery is injured, the person’s life is 
in great danger from hemorrhage. To 
arrest bleeding, a tourniquet can be 
improvised in a moment, with a hand- 
kerchief, a cork or a piece of money 
such as a silver dollar, and a small stick 
or lead pencil. Press the coin, or any 
other small, hard substance, over the 
bleeding vessel, just above the injury, 
not on it. Fold the handkerchief cross- 
wise and tie it around the limb, cover- 
ing the point where pressure is being 
made so that the ends of the handker- 
chief are on the opposite side and the 
broad part is over the coin. A second 
person should press the coin or cork 
down on the blood vessel all of this 
time. Now loosely tie the handkerchief 
and put the pencil in the loose knot. 
Twist it around and around until the 
handkerchief is tightened. This re- 
quires less time to do than to tell how 
to do it. In this way the severest hem- 
orrhage from the surface can be in- 
stantly checked. 


Household Aids to the Injured 
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POISONING. 

Poisoning is probably the most fre- 
quent of all causes of violent death— 
the casualties of war excepted—as is 
shown by the statistics of different coun- 
tries. Happily the number of cases 
with suicidal intent has not been so 
great as in former years. A poison is 
a substance which, when introduced 
into the system, causes disease or death. 
In order to produce its peculiar effects 
on the system, it is necessary, except in 
the case of corrosives, that it should 
get into the circulation so as to be con- 
veyed to different parts of the body, 
and for this purpose it must first be 
absorbed. The rapidity of the absorp- 
tion is remarkable and with some poi- 
sons phenomenal. A _ poison injected 
into the tissues with a hypodermic 
needle will be diffused throughout the 
entire system in a few seconds. 

After absorption, poisons are at once 
eliminated by the bile, urine, saliva, 
pancreatic fluid, and perspiration. 

Many poisons produce their effects 
immediately and others but a short time 
after being swallowed. Sudden symp- 
toms occurring in an otherwise healthy 
person should at once arouse suspicions. 
Poisonous foods act much in the same 
manner, and then a number of persons 
are likely to be affected at once. 


ANTIDOTES FOR POISONS. 


It is well to keep on hand and to 
familiarize oneself with the antidotes 
for common household poisons, but first 
send for a physician. Do not wait un- 
til he arrives, however. At once induce 
vomiting by tickling the throat with a 
feather or finger, drinking hot water or 
strong mustard and water. Swallow 
sweet oil or whites of eggs. 

Acids are antidotes for alkalies and 
vice versa. 

Acids—muriatic, oxalic, acetic, sul- 
phuric (oil of vitriol) nitric (aqua for- 
tis): soapsuds, magnesia, limewater. 
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.Prussic acid: ammonia in water; 
dash water in the face. 

Carbolic acid: flour and water, mu- 
cilaginous drinks. 

Alkalies—potash, lye, hartshorn, am- 
monia: vinegar or lemon juice in 
water. 

‘Irsenic, rat poison, Paris green: 
milk, raw eggs, sweet oil, limewater, 
flour and water. 

Bug poison, lead, saltpeter, corrosive 
sublimate, sugar of lead, blue vitriol: 
white of eggs or milk in large doses. 

Chloroform, chloral, ether: cold wa- 
ter dashed on head and chest; artificial 
respiration ; piece of ice in rectum. 


Carbonate of soda, copperas, cobalt: 
soapsuds and mucilaginous drinks, 

Iodine, antimony, tartar emetic: 
starch and water, astringent infusions, 
strong tea. 

Mercury and its salts: whites of eggs, 
milk, mucilages. 

Nitrate of silver, lunar caustic: salt 
and water. 

Opium, morphine, laudanum, pare- 
goric, soothing powders or syrups: 
strong coffee, hot bath. Keep awake and 
moving at any cost. 

Strychnine, tincture of nux vomica: 
mustard and water; sulphate of zinc; 
absolute quiet; plug the ears. 


WHAT READERS ASK 


SaLLig X.—In treating blackheads, the skin 
must first be softened by repeated applica- 
tions of hot towels. Olive or almond oil, 
well rubbed in after the local bath, will help 
greatly. Never use the finger nails, but a 
small instrument that can be purchased for 
a few cents at most druggists’; if you can’t 
get one, a watch key will answer. Apply 
it over the blackhead and press down gently, 
which immediately removes it; then pat the 
skin lightly with an astringent wash. Hy- 
gienic measures are alone preventive of the 
reappearance of the blemishes. On applica- 
tion, I will mail directions for a sulphur 
paste which is almost a specific for black- 
heads. 


Younc Girt.—Read and follow out the 
suggestions for external bust development 
given here. A lotion for external application 
is as follows: Tincture of quillaya, six 
drams; tincture of myrrh, six drams; tine- 
ture of benzoin, six drams; galega water, ten 
ounces; rose water, thirty ounces; almond 
milk, four ounces; rectified alcohol, two 
ounces; essence of bergamot, two drams; es- 
sence of neroli, two drams; powdered alum, 
one hundred and eighty grains. Mix. This 
makes a large quantity, and for toilet use it is 
a good plan to fill a small bottle with a sprin- 
kler top and keep it on one’s dressing table, 
placing the larger bottle out of sight and 
harm's way. Before applying the lotion, the 
bust should be bathed in hot and then in 
cold water to stimulate the circulation. 


Breathing exercises will go far toward 
hastening the effect of this treatment. They 
should be practiced with religious regularity 
for ten minutes night and morning, in the 
open air and dressed in loose clothing. Do 
you wish a set of breathing exercises? 


L. D.—It is only by scrupulous daily care 
of the feet that they can be kept in comforta- 
ble condition during warm weather. I have 
not space to give formule for foot powders, 
lotions, and corn cures here, but will gladly 
mail these to you on further advisement 
from you. 


EIGHTEEN.—It is only after maturity has 
been reached that one can cut the diet down 
to just enough to maintain a perfect balance 
between waste and repair. At your age, 
waste is more rapid than repair, and growth 
requires an abundant, nourishing diet. No, 
my dear, I think you are all right. 


Avextis G.—I get the impression of self- 
pity from your letter, and that is never a 
hopeful sign. If you can afford it, drop 
all activities and go for a protracted stay 
in the North woods, or take a guide in a 
gunning trip through the Canadian wilds. 
Many a man has been enabled to “find” him- 
self by intimate communion with nature and 
the daily simple, homely philosophizing of 
native guides, who know nothing of the 
world as we understand it, yet who know 
life so profoundly. 


Doctor Whitney will be glad to answer, free of charge, all reasonable questions relating to beauty and health, 
Private replies will be sent to those inclosing a self-addressed, stamped envelope. Do not send Canadian stamps 


or coins. Address: Beauty Department, SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
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AY, what a trick you’ll turn for your tongue and taste and 
| temper when you finally get down to bed-rocksmokes and 
| let some of that topjoy Prince Albert float into your system! 
Just will put the quiz into your thinktank as to how much pipe 
| or cigarette-rolling fun you’ve gone shy on—and, you’ll work 
in a lot of double headers for quite a spell to get all-square! 


You can’t hit a happier job than to stock a supply of Prince 
Albert, jam that joy’us jimmy pipe chuck-full and blaze away! 
Why, it’s like falling into feathers when you’ve been batting- 
it-out-on-a-board! 


Prince Albert just can’t help doing you a clever turn because 
it won’t bite your tongue at any stage! Bite and parch are 
cut out by our patented process, 


You don’t need a percentage table to figure out what Prince 
Albert’s quality and flavor and fragrance will do for your happi- 
ness every time the clock ticks! You'll get the answer quick ! 








R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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keeps the tobacco in 
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Keep a Kodak Story of the Children. 


In every day of their young lives are events of almost dramatic 
interest: The painted gallop across the porch on the hobby horse; 
the adventure with the puppy in the garden; sister’s new frock and 
brother’s tricycle; that important morning when with stout hearts 
they first trudge off to school—such pictures, preserving forever the 
childhood days, mean a world of comfort to mother’s heart—yes, 
and to father’s too. 

And just a few years afterward: ‘‘'That’s you, Polly, when you 
were—let me see. Oh yes, the film says it was August eight, nine- 
teen nineteen, your fourth birthday. And Junior was five. ”’ 

Every picture worth taking is worth at least a date, if not a title. 
It’s all very simple with an Autographic Kodak, as simple as pressing 
the button. And Autographic film costs no more than the other kind. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
All Dealers. Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 
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Complete Equipment 
The largest Conservatory Building in the world ; 
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Owing to the Practical Training 
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in demand as teachers. 
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advantages to the music student. 


A Complete Orchestra 
Offers advanced pupils in voice, piano, organ 
and violin experience in rehearsal and public ap- 
pearance with orchestral accompaniment, an ex- 
ceptional training for the concert stage. 


Dramatic Department 
Practical training in acting, with public presen- 
tations. 
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CRAIG KENNEDY 


(The American Sherlock Holmes) 


ARTHUR B. REEVE 


(The American Conan Doyle) 


Get for yourself a thousand nights of pleasure and forgetfulness 
—of thrills and excitement by reading Arthur B. Reeve. 


President Wilson is quoted as saying: 


“One means by which I forget that I am President of the U nited 
States is to get a rattling good dete ctive story, get after some im- 
aginary offender and chase him all over. 


Theodore Roosevelt said that he particularly 


enjoyed the corking detective stories of Arthur B. Reeve. 
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every set rd the edition. Many will be disappointed. Don't be one 
of those. Get the low price while you can. Send this coupon to-day. 


HARPER & BROTHERS Est. 1817 ‘Franklin Sq., N. Y. 
Cut Out This Coupon and Mail It To-day 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York 

Send me, all charges prepaid, a set of Arthur B. Reeve—in 12 volumes. 
Also send me, absolutely free, the set of Edgar Allan Poe—in 10 volumes. If 
the books are ad Satisfactory I will return both sets within 10 days at your 
expense. Otherwise I will send you $1.00 within 5 Lowe and $2.00 a month 
for 12 months, Bend for our Special Canadian Off 
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Smokers realize 
that the value is in 
the cigarettes and do 
not expect premiums 
or coupons! 


Camels are sold everywhere in 
scientifically sealed packages of 
20 cigarettes or ten packages 
(200 cigarettes) in a glassine. 
paper-covered carton. We 
strongly recommend this carton 
for the home or office supply or 
when you travel. 


Camels supply cigarette contentment beyond 
anything you ever experienced! You never 
tasted such full-bodied mellow-mildness ; 
such refreshing, appetizing flavor and cool- 
ness. The more Camels you smoke the 
greater becomes your delight—Camels are 
such a cigarette revelation! 


Everything about Camels you find so fasci- 
nating is due to their quality—to the expert 
blend of choice Turkish and choice Domestic 
tobaccos. You will prefer this blend to 
either kind of tobacco smoked straight. 


You'll say Camels are in as class by them- 
selves—they seem made to meet your own 
personal taste in so many ways! 


Freedom from any unpleasant cigaretty 
aftertaste or unpleasant cigaretty odor 
makes Camels particularly desirable to the 
most fastidious smokers. And, you smoke 
Camels as liberally as meet your own 
wishes, for .they never tire your taste! 
You are always keen for the cigarette satis- 
faction that makes Camels so attractive. 


Compare Camels with any cigarette in 
the world at any price! 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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SEN’ wonEy Ay write today for the 
big new Catalos, 


EAD cYcLe ‘COMPANY 
Dept. H 38 Chicago 
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| Want to Keep | 
: Awake? | 
Read the 
Top-Notch } . 
| Magazine | . 
Bright Stories, Short 


and Long. Good 
easy reading. 
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Published twicea month— 
on the Ist and 15th 
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Fifteen Cents a Copy 


A brisk seller on news 
stands everywhere 
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Doesnt Kill Cooties 


Mennen Shaving Cream is an article 
of limited usefulness—about all it’s 
good for is to give you a magnificent 
shave. It isn’t effective in surgical 
cases. I never tried it on a dog—in 
fact, it doesn’t smell like a good dog 
soap. 


Mennen’s isn’t a. powerful disin- 
fectant. Its bland action doesn’t get 
your skin into a condition which de- 
mands a disinfectant. 


All that our chemists have con- 
tributed to the science of beard taming 
is to get rid of free caustic; to produce 
a cream that really softens a beard 
without rubbing with fingers and which 
works perfectly with stimulating cold 


water just as well as with hot water; 
and to introduce into the cream a heavy 
content of soothing balm which leaves 
your skin as happy as that of a baby’s 
after a Mennen talcum bath. 


Ever since Mennen’s revolutionized 
shaving soaps, scientists have worked 
hard to learn how we did it, but judging 
from results our secret is still a secret. 


I have never claimed that Mennen’s 
was the most scientific or the best shav- 
ing cream—I’ve just said there was 
nothing else like it. 


A million and a half men agree with 
me—they don’t care which is said to be 
best—they just want Mennen’s. 









lore 


(Mennen Salesman) 








i JIM HENRY, 
7 The Mennen Company 
7 42 Orange Street, Newark, N. J. 


¢7 Wear Jim: My friends tell me 
4 that Mennen’s is the Cream I 
Z ought to use. I enclose 12 cents 
rd for a demonstrator tube. 
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Home Study 
Business Courses 


Do you want an important, high-salaried 
position? You can have one if you can do 
the work. LaSalle experts will show you 
how, guide you step by step to success and 
help solve your personal business problems. 
Our plan enables you to train during spare 
hours without interference with your pres- 
ent duties. Give us your name and address 
and mark with an ““X” below the kind of 
position you want to fill. We will mail 
catalog and full particulars regarding our 
low cost monthly paynient plan. Also our 
valuable book for ambitious men, “Ten 
Years’ Promotion In One’, Tear out and 
mail this advertisement today. No obliga- 
tion to you. Let us prove to you how this 
step has helped thousands of ambitious men 
to real success. 


—_ ame a om Conges ae a eo 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: 

Training for Official, Managerial, Sales ard 

Executive positions in Business. 

HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY: 

Training poe pentions as Auditors, Comptrol- 

lers, Certified Public Accountants, Cost Ac- 

countants, etc. 

BUSINESS LETTER-WRITING: 

(New Course) Training for positions as House 

Correspondents, Supervisors of Correcpon- 

dence, Mail Sales Directors, Correspondence 

Critics, Letter Executives; and in the handling 

of all special correspondence (credits, collec- 

tions, sales, adjustments, ete.) in which expert 

letter writing ability is required. 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE AND RAILWAY 

TRAFFIC: Training for itions as Railroad 

and Industrial Traffic Managers, Traffic Ex- 
rts, 


c. 
LAW: ; 
Training for admission to bar and executive- 
business positions requiring legally-trained 
men. Degree of LL. B. conferred. 
BANKING AND FINANCE: 
Training for Executive positions in Banks and 
Financial Institutions, Tellers, Cashiers, Trust 
Officers, Financial Managers, etc. 
BUSINESS ENGLISH: 
Training for positions as Business Correspon- 
dents, Business Literature and Copy Writers. 
COMMERCIAL SPANISH: 
Training for positions as Foreign Correspon- 
dent with Spanish-Speaking Countries. 
oO EFFECTIVE PUBLIC SPEAKING: 
Training in the art of forceful, effective speech 
—Ministers, Salesman, Fraternal Leaders, Pol- 
iticians, ete. 
BOOKKEEPING: 
Training for Expert Bookkeeping Positions. 


LaSalle Extension University 


“The World’s Greatest Extension University’’ 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dept. 665 R 
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TABLETS 
All 


Pain | 
Headaches 
Neuralgias 

Colds and La Grippe 


Women’s Aches and Ills 
Rheumatic and Sciatic Pains 


Ask Your Druggist for A-K Tablets 


(IE he cannot supply you, write us) 









Small Size 


10c 


See Monogram 


on the Genuine 


Fac-Simile 





The Antikamnia Remedy Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
Write for Free Samples 





Hills Pain 





Newlllustrated Boo 
FRE 


ing how disease is successfully treated 


throu, 






it. Easy, BUF % $2 
Many Chiropractors make as high as 
22 Magnificent Charts—FREE 


As a special inducement for you to enroll promptly we offer 22 n 
Mificent roto eis 


i 50. Sen 
address today for valuable free illustrated book, full particulars 
garding course ree charts offer. 
Qmericao University, Dept. 








Write at once for your free 
copy of this intensely inter- 
esting illustrated book show-| 








ed Drugless Hi iz. 
Our direct, practical 
™ course, quickly pre- 


advance 





write, you can readily masteraN 
pleasant orking’y lucrative 








phed in colors—absolu 
d your name 4@i 







y¥ ha y lit 
ar value of these charts is 


. 519 Manierre Building, Chicago, 
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"THE Art of Good Dressing is more 

than a matter of gowns. The effect 
of the smartest costume may be injured 
by ill-fitting or inferior dress accessories. 


Vid Buip 
HOSE SUPPORTERS 
give the wearer comfort and confidence 
and permit absolute freedom of action— 
all most essential to a graceful carriage. 
Styles for women, misses and children sold everywhere. 


GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, BOSTON 
Also makers of the famous Boston Garter for men. 








Send for Free Catalog 


There are over 2000 Stustentions of Diamonds, fg 
Watches, Jewelry, etc., Cy unusually low. 
Whatever you select will be sent, all shipping 
charges ¥ aid. You see and examine the ar- 
ticle ri nm your own hands. If satisfied, pay 
yne-fift: 3 prone» rice and keep it; balance 
divided into Qghtequalt amounts, payable monthly. 






Watches 
* Our Catalog il!ustrates and 
describes 


the standard 
a Bie 
solid gold and filled 
cases. Splendid ares in 
25-year guaranteed Watches 
on credit terms as low as 


$2.50 a Month 





“I Can 


Succeed! 


‘What other men have 
accomplis _ —- 
.C.S. 
L C.S. Fy omaha fhe 
aries of other _. they 
can raise mine. If their 
positions have been bet- 


wens mine canbe. To 


I. C. S. means 


‘I ‘CAN SUCCEED.’ ” 


Get the “I Can Succeed” spirit, for the 
International Correspondence Schools can 
raise your salary—whether you’re a dol- 
lar-a-day man or a dollar-an-hour man, a 
long-hour man or ashort-hour man, young 


or old. 


No matter where you live, what you 
_now do, or how little time or money you 
may have, the I.C.S. have a Course of 
Training to fit your needs. 

Hundreds of thousands of ambitious 
men have achieved success through I. C.S. 
help in the past 25 years—over 100,000 are 
now studying, getting ready for the big 
jobs ahead. Jointhem and make your life 
something to be proud of—you can do it. 

Mark and mail the coupon TODAY and 
find out how; it won’t obligate you in the 


least. 


ee a> eee oe eee oe TEAR OUT HERE 





INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


489; SCRAN 


lain, without ieee me, how & 4 ee for the position, 


or in the subject, moa _ I mark X, 


ELEOTRIOAL ENGINE 





lectric irin 
Telegraph acinece 
Telephone Work 
MEOHANIOAL ENGINEER 
Mechanicai Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
‘oolmaker 








Gas Engin e Operating 
OIVIL ENGINEER 
oe Ange and Ma 


STATIONARY ENG 

Marine Engineer 

Ship Draftsm 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor and Builder 











pa iful genuine Diamond 
. any style 14 =3 solid gold 
mounting. ext 

at $25, $50, $75, 


EASY CREDIT TERMS 
LOFTIS BROS. & CO., National Credit Jewelers 




















| Dest. DEAS 100 to 108 North State St., Chicago, Illinois 
(Established 1858) ‘STORES IN LEADING 


Please mention this magazine 








Electric Lightiogand Runwese 


apping 
NE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER 
GINEER 


SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 
Window Trimmer 


Railroad Trainman 
{LLU a 
Cartooning 
BOOKKEEPER 
ag oe and Typist 
Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 
Comme rcial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 
Teacher 
Common School Subjects 


ics 
CIVIL SERVICE 














Batiaer Railway Mail Clerk 
———, Engineer pay mm oo CPERATING 
PLUMBING AND HEATING favtes' a 
Sheet Metal Worker they 
Textile Overseer or Supt. nanfourt TURE thes 
CHEMIST try Raising 2(_) Italfan 
Name. 
Present 
oO i —— 
Street 
and No ~_ 
City. State 
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Agents and Help Wanted 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS are 
desirable. Let our expert former 
Government Examiner prepare you. 
Write today for free booklet giving 
full information. Patterson Civil 
Service School,BoxY, liochester,N.Y. 





HOW MUCH GASOLINE CAN 
YOU SELL AT 2c. PER GALLON? 
World tests for four years to prove it, 
Secure exclusive rights for your 
county. ‘‘Carbonvoid,” Box “2,” 
Bradley Beach, N. J. 


Railway Traffic Inspectors: $110.00 
a month to start and expenses; travel 
if desired; unlimited advancement. 
No age limit. Three months’ home 
study. Situation arranged. Prepare 
for permanent position, Write for 
booklet CM 28. Standard Business 
Training Institute, Buffalo, N. Y. 


DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY. 
Travel. Great demand. We train you. 
Write for free particulars. American 
DetectiveSystem, 1968Broadway,N.Y. 


158 Genuine Foreign Stamps— 
Mexico War issue, Venezuela, Salva- 
dor and India Service, Guatemala, 
China, ete. Only 10c. Finest approval 
sheets 60% to 80%. Agents wanted. 
Big 72-page lists free. We buy stamps. 
Established 25 years. Hussman 
Stamp Co., Dept. 65, St. Louis, Mo, 


AGENTS--BIG SUMMER SELLER, 
Something new; concentrated soft 
drinks. Just add water; delicious 
drinksinajiffy—any time, anywhere. 
Big sellers for home, picnics, parties, 
socials, etc. Guaranteed under pure 
food laws. Carry in pocket. Agents 
coining money—$6 to $12a day. Write 
for free outfit offer today. American 
Products Co., 913 American Bldg., 
Cincinnati, O. 


WANTED-— bright, capable ladies 
to travel, demonstrate and sell 
dealers. $25.00 to $50.00 per week. Rail- 
road fare paid. Write atonce. Good- 
rich Drug Co., Dept. 70, Omaha, Nebr. 





Short Stories 


WANTED-—Stories, Articles, Poems 
for new magazine. We pay on accept- 
ance. Typed or handwritten MSS. 
acceptable. Send MSS. to Woman's 
Natl. Magazine, Desk 726, Wash., D.C, 








Farm Lands 


Songs, Poems, et 








BIG MONEY in grains, livestock, 
fruit, poultry. Mich. best hardwood 
land, $15 to $30 per A. Easy terms, 
Markets, schools, churches. Free 
insurance. Farm advisers. No 
swamps or stones. 10to 160A. Best 
offer in U.S. from largest Co. Book- 
let free. Write today. Swigart Land 
Co., X1265 First Nat'l Bank Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 





Games & Entertainment 


MAGIC—Clean entertainment for 
home. Tricks You Can Do. Puzzles, 
etc. Big catalogueS.S., 25c. Martinka 
& Co., Inc., Harry Houdini, Pres., 
493 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. C. 








Machinery 
















Write a Song—Love, mother, h¢ 
childhood, patriotic or any sub 
I compose music and guarantee 
lication. Send words today. Thom] 
Merlin, 222 Reaper Bl ock, Chica: 


WRITE the Words for a Song. 
write music and guarantee to se 
publication. Submit poems on 
subject. Broadway Studios, 
Fitzgerald Building, New York, 


WRITE words for a song. We 
music, guarantee publisher's ace 
ance. Submit poems on patriot 
love or any subject. Chester Music 
920S.MichiganAv.,Room 323,Chiq 





WRITE WORDS FORA SONG 
write music, publish and secure cay 
right. Submit poems on any 
ject. The Metropolitan Studios, 9 
Michigan Avenue, Room 120, Chi 





MILLING MACHINERY—FLOUR 
AND FEED:—We build a complete 
line of flour and feed milling ma- 
chinery. Ask for catalog, stating 
what amount of power you have or 
capacity required per hour. Sprout, 
Waldron & Company, P. O. Box 484, 
Muncy, Pa. 





Patents and Lawyers 


INVENTORS desiring to secure 
patents should write for our guide- 
book “How To Get Your Patent.” 
Send sketch or description for our 
opinion of its patentable nature, 
Randolph & Co., Dept. 412, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 





Patents Promptly Procured. Send 
drawings for actual search of U. S. 
patents. Personal service. Moderate 
fees. Bookfree. George P.Kimmel, 
18X Loan & Trust Bldg., Wash., D.C, 


PATENTS. Write for Free Illus- 
trated Guide Book. Send model or 
sketch anddescriptionfor free opinion 
of its patentable nature. Highest Ref- 
erences, Prompt Attention. Reason- 
able Terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
767 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS, Highest references. 
Rates reasonable. Best results. 
Promptness assured. Booklet free. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 
624 F Street, Washington, D. C. 





Motion Picture Pla | 


PHOTOPLAYS wanted. Big pr b 
paid. Greatdemand. We show 
how. Get free particulars, Rex 
lishers, Box 175—P-2 » Chicago. — 





$50—$100 weekly writing Movin 
ture Plays. Get free book; val 
information; prize offer. Photo F 
wright College, Box ¢ 278 | X Y5,Chie 


We BuyPhotoplay Ideas. Free cf 
cisms and assistance to writers. M 
your MSS. to Practicable Photop 
Construction, Los Angeles, Calif, 





Photo Developing 





Mail us lic with any size Film 
development and six velvet prij 
Or send 6 negatives any size and 
for six prints. Prompt service. F 
oke Photo Finishing Co,, 221 
Ave., Roanoke, Va. 





















OFFE'R~Your 
Kodak Film Developed 10c 
prints 2c each. Best workman 
24 hours service. Enclose m 
with order. Write for price list 
andsample print. Johnston &Tu 
53 Nassau Street, New York. 


SPECIAL 








Don’t Wear a Truss 


BR OOKS’ APPLIANCE, 
the modern scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. 
noxious springs or pads. | 
Has automatic Air 
Cushions. 
draws the broken parts 
together as you would a 
broken limb. No salves. | 












No ob- 
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for Coughs & Cold: 





Binds and } 


Clear Your Skin 
e While YouSlee 
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No pee Durable, cheap. S 
Ss to ppd, 
Protected by 1 U.S. pat- | it yous 
an eas: 
pay Me free. Send with Cuticura ri 
mame and address today. | All druggists; 35, Oint ¢%5 & 50, Taloum 25. men’s) 
Brooks Appliance Co., 212 C State St., Marsbali, Mich, Pe ees 





|Sample e each free 4 f'Oetieurs, Dept. B, Boston.” 
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Stronger, Clearer 
Voice , for You! 


y Weakness, huski- 
ness and harshness ban- 
ished. Your voice given a 
PP ey hae strength, a wider 
an amazing clearness. 
This _— by the Feuchtinger Method, 
eniereed by leading European musicians, 
speakers. Use it in your own 
home. Simple, silent exercises taken a few 
sel pig Sees sande sts Caos 
an ual 
Send for the facts and proc A 4 


+t Do You Sinmueet 


Musi } If you have any voice impediment 
3 Chia ; this method will help you. ou nm nt stam 
, mer or lisp —if you will follow our instructions. 


WRITE 


Send the coupon and get our free book 
od literature, We will tell you just what this 
od is, how it is used ane ad what it will do for 
you. No matter how hope! ete mt be 
r case ma, soem the Fencht F Pectect 
inger met will improve eice Institute 
voice 800 per cent. Piiving raa,iete 1772 
io. “obli ation on you if Wilson Ave., Chicago 
you ask for thisinforma- Yd Send m “pd book 
tion. We gladly send it facta about ¢ the 4 ge 
postage prepaid. ethod. Have put X o 
Jost mail the coupon, 
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eg \ FREE 2iA"one 
Photop| RING OFFER 
Cali Just to advertise our famous Hawalian im. 
. Calil, diamonds—the sreatest discovery the world 
bas ever known. We will = gpectatel 
———— free this 14k gold f. ring 
Hawaiian im. diamond—in Seatiful ri box 
é postage oe Pay postmarees, | $1. a5 
ges to cover postage 
ping chetendling. ete "if you can orn a from . ant, 
diamond return and money refunded. Onl 


10,000 given away. fend no money. Answer 
quick. Send size of fing: 


KRAUTH & REED, Dept.415 


MASONIC TEMPLE CHICAGO 













e Film 
vet priy 
ize andj — 
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feet FREE BOOK | Learn Piano! 


How T 

(eet) Thi 

La Ss Interesting Free Book 
=f) . 


shows how you can become a skilled 
player of piano or organ in your own home, 
0 at one-quarter usuai cost, Dr. Quinn’s 
se m mousWritten Method 18 endorsed by leading musicians andheads of 
ice list Brate Conservatories. Successful?5 years. Playchords at onceandcom- 
n &TunBlete piece in every within 4 lessons. Scientific yet easy to un- 
rk. rstand. ra! For beginners or Seachere, eld or youn. All music 
L 











your n. 
10¢ Piano | 
kmansiSS-caae 


today for 64-page free How to Learn Piano.’ 
, Studio Al, Social Union Blidge “Boston, Mass, 









Send Your 
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High School 
Course in 
Two Years! 


Lack of High School Training has kept thou- 
sands of men and women from attaining business 
and social position. Without this training you are 
absolutely barred from a successful business ca- 
reer, from the leading professions, from well-paid 
civil service jobs, from teaching and college en- 
trance. In fact, all preferred positions are closed 
to you without this vital training. You can’t stand this 


heavy handicap nor do you have to. The Ameen School 
can give you the valuable training you mi: 


Put Your Idle 
Hours to Work (yinstetime study 


Then you will be mentally equipped to handle a worth- 
while position. This Course, prepared bysome of America’s 
leading professors, will broaden your mind, give you a 
wider outlook and make you keen, alert and capable. 


Remove Your Handicap 


Whether you need High School Training or specialized 
instruction in your chosen line — NOW is the time to re- 
move your handicap. You must know the short cuts and 
efficiency. methods. You must know the HOW and WHY. 
Over 50,000 students owetheir success to training received 
from the practical, money-making Courses in the coupon 
below. Let us tell you about this training — about the 
Course you are interested in. Check and mail the coupon 


Try Ten At our expense — not yours — try ten 
lessons in any Course before deciding. 
Lessons If you are not completely satisfied you 


are not out one cent. We guaran- 
tee satisfaction. 

American School o! Serrespondence 

Dept. H46 Chieage,U.S.A. 

TRAINING-THE KEY TO 


Please send me booklet and tell me h 

I can fit myself for the position mark ed X: [\ Sy) 

.High School Course Shop 8 

Electrical Engineer eae 
‘elephone eer Business Manager 

rehitect Auditor 

ertified = Ace'nt 

ae pe 

Fire ins. FS sustor 

Sanitary Engineer 





You can complete our 
simplified High School 
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Steam Engineer 





Name 
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6,003 Burlingtons Yu 
the U. §. Navy- = 


6,003 Burlingtons have been sold to the men aboard the U.S. battleships. 
Practically every vessel in the U.S. Navy has many Burlington watches aboard. Some 
have over 100 Burlingtons. The victory of the Burlington among the men in the U. S. Navy is testimony 
to Burlington superiority. 

A watch has to be made of sturdy stuff in order to“make good” on a man-of-war. The 
constant vibration, the extreme heat in the boiler rooms, the cold salt air and the change of climate from 


the Arctic to the Tropical are the most severe tests on a watch, Ifa watch will stand up and give active 
service aboard a man-of-war, it will stand up anywhere. 


]-Jewel $50 


Burlington A Month 


And yet you may get a 21-jewel Burlington for only $3.50 a month. Truly it is the 
master watch, 21 ruby and sapphire jewels, adjusted to the second, temperature, isochronism and positions, 
Fitted at the factory in a gold strata case, warranted for 25 years. All the newest cases are yours to choose 
pan — pay only the rock-bottom-direct-price— positively the exact price that the wholesale dealer 
would have to pay. 


° You don’t pay acent to anybody until you see the watch. We 
€é ft rst ship the watch to you on approval. You are the sole judge. No 
obligation to buy merely because you get the watch on approval, 


Write for Booklet! 


& Pa Put your name and address in 
. ee Blvd. raat the coupon or on a letter or post card now 
Please send me (without hihanten and prepaid) and get your Burlington Watch book free 
your free book on watches with full explanation of and prepaid. You will know a lot more 
your cash or $3.50 a month offer on the Burlinfiton about watch buying when you read it. Too, you 
Watch. will see handsome illustrations in full color of all 

the newest cases from which you have to ch 

The booklet is free. Merelysend your name 

Name address on the coupon, 


sara patti nan nas yo os Cuca 
. Roth St. eeserices 355 Portage Ane. Winnipes Mom. 
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A cigarette of the finest TURKISI 

“ -and DOMESTIC tobaccos-blende 
nd the blend can't be copie 
: ; - they “Satis 









COLGATE’S 


How many do you know? 


HERE’S truth in all and wit in some of these ‘‘improved 
proverbs.** Although the wording is changed, each one has 
a helpful message for every man, woman and child. 





How many can you put back into their original wording? You 
can spend a pleasant half-hour around the living room table re- 
calling the old familiar sayings. 
Colgate’s is the best policy. re" An inch twice a day keeps 
the teeth from decay. 


Spare the tube and spoil ’ ' Ungainly looks the tooth 
the child. that wears a crown. 


The early brush catches the rT A fool and his teeth 
germ. soon parted. 


He that fights his teeth’s ree A man is known by 
decay, will live to bite an- teeth he keeps. 
other day. " 


Brush before you sleep. mms Colgate’s in time saved 
mine. 


Here is a suggested game: Give to each, pencil and paper. Let 
them write these Colgate ‘‘Improved Proverbs’’ (leaving space 
between). In these spaces, each one will restore the proverb to 
its original wording. Exchange copies and see who has the 
greatest number of proverbs rewritten correctly. 


ee ee 


Every child should know not only the original but the ‘‘im- 
proved’® yversion—and every child with a good memory will 
be benefited by these simple health rules for years to come. 


ones, 


Send in the coupon with your list 
of proverbs and we will send you 
a free trial tube of Colgate’s Rib- 
bon Dental Cream—the safe, sane 
dentifrice with the delicious flavor. 


Colgate & Co. , New York 


Established 1806 





tc“ 


Special 
Smith’s Coupon 





Please send me a generous trial 
tube of the safe and delicious 
Ribbon Dental Cream. 

I enclose a list of your **im- 
proved”’ proverbs rewritten by 
me in their original wording. 


Name 


The Chest of Evidence. Evidence tha’ 
Address a >» Colgate’s is preferred by dentists is con 
: era hine tained in the affidavits and other documen 

PRE See 


+ 
in in this Evidence Chest—deposited with th 
ize miele Title Guarantee and Trust Co, of New Yor! 
They may be ined dited 


1 b; e 
mittees on application to Colgate & Co. 
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